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MY THANKSGIVING. 
BY 8. J, BURK, 


Dear Lorp, while many a happy heart 
Glows with thanksgiving’s joy to-night, 
And glad, unbroken families 
Are gathered round the fireside bright 





While songs of praise ascend from those 
Who thy full harvests stand amid; 

I thank thee for the ripened grain 
Within the heavenly storehouse hid. 


I thank Thee that for long, long years, 
Safe shut within the pearly gate, 

My darling has been kept for me, 
And still I stand without and wait.} 


I thank Thee for the memory 
Of every loving word and tone 
Of voice, that never failed to take 
A tenderer cadence for his own. 


{ thank Thee that the golden streets 

By the dear, faithful feet are pressed ; 
I thank Thee that the aching head 

Is pillowed on the Saviour’s breast. 


I thank Thee that the loving heart 

Has done with earth-born joy and pain ; 
I thank Thee that no bitter tears 

Shall ever dim those eyes again. 


I thank Thee for the blow that left 

The spirit bruised, the household maimed 
I thank Thee for the love that lent, 

[ thank Thee for the love that claimed. 


I thank Thee that each passing year 

But brings me nearer to my home, 
Where, with the Spirit and the Bride, 

He waits me with the whispered “‘Come.”’ 
New York City. 





TWO THANKSGIVINGS. 


BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 





New Berke ey is a New England vil- 
lage of the old school. Reversing the 
usual rule of Northern towns, it is neither 
so large nor so promising as it was fifty 
years ago. No railroad invades its borders, 
for the dual reason that no possible 
twisting of the maps can showits necessity, 
and that the brightest engineer in the world 
could not surmount the hill on which it 
stands by anything short of a Mount Wash- 
ington cog-wheel track. Once on a time, 
it is reported, it stood on a mythical high- 
way between Albany and Hartford, and 
travelers refreshed themselves at its single 
tavern with simmering potations of hot 
apple toddy and smoking slices of roast 
beef. Even this local importance was 
taken away long ago, and now the sole 
event of the New Berkeley day is the arriv- 
al, late in the afternoon, of a local stage 
which connects the town with the railway, 
a dozen miles down the hill. But the vil- 
lage is neat and respectable, and looks 
down with unassuming but self-conscious 
superiority upon a few manufacturing set- 
tlements in the valleys below. One of 





equal distance to the westward. The First 
church follows the Novanglian architecture 

in its roof, its windows, and its shingles and 

clapboards; but its front is severely Doric, 

with the minor exceptions of a Sir Christo- 

pher Wren steeple and three pointed-arch 
doorways. The church looks on a neatly- 
fenced common, which the populace scru- 
pulously avoids, because it is covered with 
damp grass in summer and with un- 
trodden snow in winter. Opposite is the 
hotel, which has been repaired half a dozen 
times to meet the requirements of the coun- 
try store which occupies its most conspicu- 
ous corner, but still retains much of its 
ancient appearance. From a pole in front, 
which was once struck by lightning, and 
has therefore been permitted to outlive its 
security, hangs a sign which was formerly 
adorned with the inscription ‘‘ Washington 
Tavern,” but now shows to the infrequent 
traveler the words ‘‘ Eagle Hotel.” The 
face of the Father of his Country, which was 
neatly concealed behind blue paint, has 
latterly been emerging once more, and the 
sign at present hits the happy mean be- 
tween a tavern and hotel, George Washing- 
ton and the American Eagle. City travelers 
of the more quiet and courtly sort have, in 
recent years, brought back a new prosperi- 


pelled by his sickness to direct the affairs 
of the place and to counsel and console the 
once king of the courts. This was at first 
too much fora shrinking individual like 
Miss Dorne; and when to it was added the 
management of George in his college vaca- 
tions and a self-assumed responsibility for 
his academic career, she needed all the 
consolations of her Bible and her Bunyan. 
Gradually, however, she composed herself, 
ruled her man-servant and her maid-servant 
ina rational sway, hired extra hands in 
haying time, addeda year or two to her 
brother’s life by her cheering dogmatism 
concerning the distant day of his demise, 
and became satisfied in her own mind that 
George was a bright scholar and a trust- 
worthy boy, who stood in no immediate 
danger from motor ataxy or delirium 
tremens. Two things, however, continued 
to worry her very much—George’s re- 
ligious belief and his love affairs. With 
the former we have nothing to do, as the 
good old lady lived to learn that collegians 
go through an attack of ‘‘free religion” al. 
most as inevitably and quite as safely as in 
an earlier period they endured the measles 
or thechicken-pox. With his love affairs this 
story will concern itself, for their course 
was of that romantic order which, although 





ty to this venerable hostelry, and they have 
been incorporated, without hesitancy and 
without haste, into the goodly society of 
the town. The remaining edifices of the 
village include a large and not uncomely 
school, which, having had a morning and 
noon of local reputation, now contents it- 
self with instructing, as day pupils, the 
youth of the village and neighborhood. 
Half a hundred houses, clustered around 


the common, compleie New Berkeley. 
Of these the most noticeable, but by no 


means the most elegant, shares with the 
church and the hotel the privilege of look- 
ing out upon the green. Built fora parson- 
age in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its front—seventy-five years moze ven- 
erable than a comparatively modern after- 
thought which forms the ell—seems devoid 
of any connection with contemporary life. 
The house stands a foot lower than the 
street. Itsseven-by-nine paned windows are 
usually concealed by closed blinds and its 
green-and-black front door is seldom struck 
by the brass knocker which adorns it; for 
everybody in New Berkeley knows that 
Miss Dorne, its sole occupant, always goes 
in and out at the sidedoor. Thither, accord- 
ingly, troop of a Sunday noon the country 
children who want a drink of water; and 
the butcher and the peddler never soil the 
stones which lead, between a row of elms, 
from the pretentious front gate to the state- 
ly front door. But age has not brought 
Tuin to the venerable house. A new fence 
surrounds it, the trees are not permitted 
to clutter the yard, and in summer a set of 
croquet wickets shows that the inmate has 
no objection, on social or religious grounds, 


to the pastimes of the nineteenth century. 
Here in 1864lived Henry Dorne, a pros- 





them, to be sure, at last captured the town- 
house, and thus became the political capital 
of the township; but in a New England 
village the First Congregational church is 
to the town-house as St. Peter’s to the 
Quirinal, and that church New Berkeley 
can never lose. The structure is the just 
pride of the village, and its classic glories 
Ttefuse to pale before the ghastly white Ro- 
man Catholic church at Smith’s Falls, three 
miles south, or the brown and bell-gabled 
Episcopal Chureh of St. Athanasius, an 








perous lawyer, who had married late in 
life, and, having lost his wife and his 
health, had returned with his son George 
to spend his last days in the ancestral 
house. Mr. Dorne was a man of culture 
and kindliness, who had endeared him- 
self to the villagers by his gentle ways 
and unassuming disposition, as well 
as by a very positive character and the 
most sterling integrity. His sister Sarah, 
after depending all her life upon his 
written instructions, found herself com- 


therefore, he had been quite as much sought 
for as seeking, and his father and his aunt 
never feared that he would throw himself 
away before he was twenty-five or so, when, 
as a natural thing, he would. plight his 
troth to some city maiden of equal position 
and wealth. The best of fathers are apt to 
be mercenary in all marriages save their 
own, and the most amiable of aunts cannot 
help trying to make for others the matches 
they have never succeeded in arranging for 
themselves. Therefore, Henry Dorne and 
his sister Sarah never worried themselves in 
the slightest when George, in his vaca- 
tions, began to spend more time with 
Helena Darrell than with all the other New 
Berkeley girls put together. Helena, they 
reasoned, was really the only girl in the 
village with whom he could be expected to 
associate much; for most of the others were 
either too young, or too old, or too con- 
scious of the possession of hands and feet. 
Helena wasa girl in a thousand. She 
was not precisely handsome; but one could 
not find fault with her hair, or eyes, or 
nose, or mouth, or figure. She, as well as 
George, had enjoyed the privilege of birth 
and a brief life in a city; but she had for- 
gotten it all, as her girlhood had wholly 
been spent in New Berkeley. Her mother 





really more common in real life than in 
fiction, is, nevertheless worth the telling. 

George Dorne, without being strikingly 

handsome or astonishingly brilliant, was a 
fine fellow. His abilities were good ina 
dozen things and high in twoor three. He 
was a tolerable expert in base-ball and 
cricket; he swam and rowed prettily; he 
made solid recitations in college; he wrote 
a sound essay on themes assigned by his 
professors, although he had not literary 
taste enough to pick out his own subjects; 
he was a master of chess; he sang and 
played the piano well enough to accompany 
a young lady in a vocal or instrumental 
duet; and, without being noticeably well 
read, he was familiar with Shakespeare 
and Thackeray and Victor Hugo, for in- 
stance, and, therefore, was esteemed by his 
classmates as quite a master of modern lit- 
erature. Half a dozen well-turned quota- 
tions will give any man the credit of being 
able to ‘‘ repeat the whole of Hamlet”; and 
George, without the slightest superficial 
dishonesty, simply made use of a few 
authors because he was not familiar with 
many. His boyhood had been spent in the 
city, and so he had acquired an easy confi- 
dence which the brightest country boy 
lacks. Then, too, his clothes, cheap or 
costly, always fitted him; and his boots, 
while never coldly resplendent, uniformly 
presented an appearance of having met the 
blacking-brush in the morning. Possessed 
of these qualifications alone, he would 
naturally have been a favorite with women; 
but, in addition to an honest heart anda 
discreet mind, he was also marked by two 
noticeable characteristics—a somewhat cold 
and positive self-assertion, and a hearty and 
fearless frankness, either for praise or 
blame of himself or somebody else. These 
two latter traits neutralized each other, in 
some degree; but the frankness was gener- 
ally the more conspicuous, and so forgave 
the seeming egotism. 

George’s city breeding had kept him out 
of the usual distressing: love affairs of a boy 
of eighteen; for a metropolitan boy . be- 
comes so early used to the society of young 
girls that he retains his self-possession, and 
scarcely knows the time when he first 











escorts a lady down to supper. In college, 


was dead, and her father, whose enterprises 
and business career were so mysterious and 
uniformly unsuccessful as to form a prom- 
inent part of the conversation around the 
stove in Robinson’s store, preferred to keep 
her with a married sister in New Berkeley, 
to whom he was understood to pay the 
seemingly enormous sum of seven dollars a 
week for her board. Then, with all his 
financial misfortunes, her father had scru- 
pulously kept the little legacy of five thou- 
sand dollars Helena’s mother had left her, 
and the interest was duly forwarded to'the 
young lady, who spent some of it on very 
becoming dresses and some in a _ semi- 
annual trip to the city, adding the remain- 
der to her savings-bank account. Helena 
had a piano, and, although she did not sing 
atall, she played unusually well, easily sur- 
passing her successive teachers at the 
‘* New Berkeley Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution,” the name which the. ‘‘New 
Berkeley Ladies’ Seminary” assumed when 
it opened its doors to the boys of the region. 
She read everything within her reach, in- 
cluding the most of Henry Dorne’s library, 
and, as she remembered all she had ever 
studied in the Institution, she was better ed- 
ucated than she would have been as a grad- 
uate of a city school. She was intellectual 
enough to bea match for George’s “ col- 
lege learning”; positive enough to have a 
mind of her own ; pretty enough to bate 
the blue-stocking tribe ; and, above all, of 
a most winning disposition. When George 
first met her-and they had grown up to- 
gether since he was sixteen—he liked her 
for her intelligence and good looks; but 
after a year or two he cared for neither, and 
she would have stood as high in his esteem 
had she been cross-eyed, illiterate, unmu- 
sical, and simpering, George thought. But 
she was such a well-rounded creation, in his 
eyes, that he never could think or wish her 
otherwise than as she was. As for Helena, 
she knew George’s faults ; but was quite 
unable to transfer them from her mind to 
her heart. Were George and Helena in 
love with each other? Certainly. But 
Helena knew, with a woman’s insight, that 
George loved her as well as she did him, 











whereas she couldn’t express her love, she 
was so noble and womanly ; while George, 
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with the usual stupidity of a young man,.| gaged and did not mean to be, and that | And so, all in consequence of a fatal mis- 


was foolish enough to suppose the affection 
all on one side, and therefore never dared 
to mention the word ‘‘love,” or to take one 
kiss, or to write Helena any but the most 
Chesterfieldian letters. And all this while 
he was & most ‘successful and fearless gal- 
lant with everybody else, and in his college 
town was the envy of his classmates, the 
favorite of the young ladies, and the privi- 
leged pet of their mammas. But with 
Helena he imagined himself stupid and 
tongue-tied. In reality, he was neither; 
and it was just this self-consciousness of 
his that was very attractive to Helena and 
made her love him better than ever. With- 
out knowing it, George was a master in the 
art of subtle flattery. 

It was the Thanksgiving evening of 1864. 
New Berkeley had eaten its turkey, and the 
children were all groaning in anguish of 
spirit—half of them because they had eaten 
another piece of mince pie and half of them 
because they hadn’t. Henry Dorne was un- 
usually feeble and disconsolate; Sarah was 
wearied with the extensive preparations 
she had been compelled to make for a din- 
ner, now in ruins; two city gentlemen, who 
had come up tosee a country Thanksgiving, 
were putting into practice their belief that 
a cigar is an efficient aid to digestion, and 
their wives were discussing the prospects 
for the winter season in New York. 
George, who bad graduated that summer 
and had concluded to spend a few months 
with his father, quietly slipped out and set 
forth to make a call on Helena. He had 
some new music under his arm, and had 
made up his mind to be as cheerful and 
jolly as possible, and, finally, after an hour 
of fun and merriment to offer Helena his 
hand. George hateda gloomy Jover as much 
as anybody could, and determined, for once, 
to act on the sound advice contained in 
Suckling’s poem: 

“ Why so pale and wan, fond lover, 
Prythee, why so pale? 
Will, if looking well can’t move her, 


Looking ill prevail ? 
Prythee, why so pale?” 


The result was too melancholy to deserve 
along description. For the first time in 
her life, Helena was mistaken as to George’s 
real sentiments. He laughed and sang, and 
they played duets together, and he was as 
merry as possible. She, for this once, was 
the silent one. The more cleverly George 
acted his part of farcevr the more reserved 
Helena became, believing fully that George 
had finally concluded to translate his old 
silent love into a new and boisterous friend- 
ship. So they played at cross purposes for 
an hour or two, until George’s forced gay- 
ety suddenly evaporated, and at the worst 
possible time and in the most unfortunate 
way he remarked, with an honest gravity 
that Helena thought assumed: ‘‘Do you 
know why I have been so happy to-night? 
It’s because I’ve found out just how much 
I like you!” This was meant as a serious 
prelude to a grande finale; but Helena inter- 
preted it as aconfirmation of her worst fears. 
There was not much more jollity that night, 
for she gravely replied: ‘‘ Only just found 
out? Why, you and I have always been 
to each other as we are now; and I don’t 
see why we should change to the end of the 
chapter.” 

The tables were turned. George con- 
cluded that Helena meant that she could 
love only as a friend, and for the rest of 
the evening poor Helena was compelled, in 
womanly self-defense, to play the jester’s 
part George had dropped. And he went 
home with a hand-shake in which there 
wasn’t the least pressure on either side. 
Both were unhappy, each had misunder- 
stood the other, and neither quite saw any 
remedy. 

When George got home, he met the unex- 
pected and unprecedented spectacle of a 
father sitting up for him. A solemn talk, 
considering it was Thanksgiving night, en- 
sued. The purport of it was, on his 
father’s part, that, if George was engaged, 
he had thrown himself away and paved the 
way for all sorts of future miseries to him- 
self, his father, his aunt, and the world 
generally; and that, if he wasn’t, he was 
wickedly trifling with the feelings of an in- 
nocent and unsuspecting girl. This, after 
the events of the evening, was rather too 
much. But George kept cool and relieved 
his father of all embarrassment on either 
score by telling him that he was not en. 


‘ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Helena in reality did not and never would 
love him. The paternal mind thus pacified, 
George walked forth in the cold starlight; 
and his father, having borne the cheering 
news to the worried and tired Sarah, went 
to bed. George’s thoughts were gloomy, 
and he naturally walked down the hill to 
the ugly and somewhat neglected village 
graveyard. While leaning over the fence, 
staring vacantly at the cold slabs which 
commemorated the virtues of the dead 
deacons and matrons of New Berkeley, he 
suddenly formed a resolution which he had 
never been able to banish from his mind— 
namely, to enlist in the army. He had been 
promised a second lieutenant’s commission 
a year before, in a period ot patriotic un- 
easiness; and he now saw no reason why he, 
an able-bodied young man, any longer had 
a right to stay at home and “‘sue for favors 
from a country girl,” as he bitterly said to 
himself, as he threw the stump of his cigar 
away. It hit a tombstone, and the sparks 
died out on the light snow that had begun 
to fall. ‘‘So ends my love for Helena Dar- 
rell!” said George to the stars, and he 
walked home and went to bed. 

The next morning he communicated his 
new plan to his father, who did not give it 
the slightest objection. There was some- 
thing Spartan in Henry Dorne’s composi- 
tion, and, had he been in good health, he 
would not have stayed at home a moment. 
He had once, before the war, been colonel 
of a National Guard regiment in New York, 
and he had frequently considered whether 
it was not his duty to speak to George about 
going to the war. His consent was thus, 
to George’s surprise, gained beforehand; 
and the old gentleman really felt less worri- 
ment over George’s departure than he had 
over the possibility of his engagement. 
His Aunt Sarah shed a few tears, of course; 
but nobody really felt so badly as George 
himself—and that only for Helena’s sake. 
So he went off in good spirits, stealing a 
march on town-talk by his haste, and send- 
ing Helena just such a polite note of good- 
bye as he forwarded, in his hasty departure, 
to several other of his New Berkeley 
friends. 

This note grieved Helena full sore; but 
there was absolutely nothing to do about it, 
for she possessed both spirit and character. 
It so happened, however, that George.was 
compelled to spend some days in New 
York. The first day there he was surround- 
ed by friends, in the midst of life, and over- 
whelmed with new duties ; but that most 
fearful of all sensations, loneliness in a 
crowd, brought him nearer to the extremity 
of despair than he had ever been before. 
All his coldness and timidity gave way at 
once. He returned to his hotel and wrote 
Helena the most passionate letter that went 
into the post-office that day—entreating ber 
not to misunderstand him ; telling her she 
was his world, his universe ; and begging 
for just one word of friendship now and 
occasionally, if she could not reconsider 
her conclusions and love him a little, after 
all. So anxious was he that this letter 
should not miscarry that he wrote it all 
over again the next morning, even more 
intensely, and sent a second letter. Itisa 
true passion that looks approvingly in the 
morning upon letters written the night be- 
fore. Most men’s do not; but George’s 
did, and he arranged things so as to await 
for a week the instant reply he had begged 


for. 
Meanwhile, Helena, sad-hearted, had per- 


functorily gone out of town to a cousin’s 
wedding, and returned to find both George’s 
letters awaiting her. With beating heart 
and burning cheeks she read them through, 
and then wrote in an hour the love of a 
lifetime. In her letter she laughingly said: 
“‘Tt’s leap year, so I must furnish you with 
a ring, I suppose!” slipped one from her 
finger, did it up in a bit of true-blue silk, 
and mailed it with her own hands. The 
next day an enterprising clerk in the New 
York Post-office felt something in an envel- 
ope, stole the ring, and hastily destroyed 
the letter. 

George’s next seven days in New York 
were very miserable, for he waited in vain 
for the reply he longed for, or for any re- 
ply at all. Helena, in New Berkeley, was 
very happy to begin with; and wholly 
wretched when she, too, came to watch the 





post, with new disappointment every night. 
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take, one which would not happen in a 
thousand times, George’s mind settled 
into the belief that Helena, unable to re- 
turn any favorable reply, had written 
none at all; while Helena, on her part, had 
no alternative but the cruel conclusion that 
George’s astonishingly affectionate epistles 
were a satire and a pretense, and had been 
written as a revenge for her supposed slight 
the night before his departure. Their 
entire novelty and their total disseverance 
from the whole course of George’s previous 
conduct strengthened this belief, against 
which Helena always fought, but which 
was the only rational hypothesis by which 
she could account for his continued silence. 
It was many a long year before New Berke- 
ley saw George’s face again. His career in 
the army was singularly uneventful. The 
war closed within six months of his enlist- 
ment, and, although he was in a battle or 
two, he got never so much as a bullet 

scratch. A fragment of a spent shell once 
grazed his arm; but he was not obliged to 
go into hospital, and Helena, therefore, did 
not nurse him in disguise, for she did not 
leave New Berkeley at all, and only heard 
of George’s whereabouts from town talk, 

which came to her unbidden and unsought. 

New Berkeley was rather afraid of her; 
and, although disappointed in the breaking 
up of a promising match, it saw nothing to 
do about it. Half the village believed that 
George never loved her; and the other half 
decided that she had rejected him, a con- 
clusion which his sudden departure seemed 
to warrant. Both parties gave Helena the 
cold shoulder, as far as they dared; and she 
was driven into her own pursuits, to some 
extent, but determined that she would stay 
in New Berkeley, in any event. 

When the war was over, George went 
into business in New Orleans, adding to a 
favorable opportunity for money-making 
the management of a Louisiana plantation 
ortwo. He was ofa discreet disposition, 
and made no enemies among those whom 
he had lately fought. Meanwhile his 
father had died, during George’s last days 
in the army, when it was impossible for 
him to go to the funeral. A very comfort- 
able fortune was thus settled upon him, 
which was in accessible shape, thanks to 
Henry Dorne’s forethought and long illness; 
so George had but to draw upon a vener- 
able and scrupulous agent in New York for 
what funds he wanted. The old place in 
New Berkeley was to be his Aunt Sarah's 
during her lifetime, and afterward to go to 
him. George, in new scenes and business 
cares, soon began to flatter himself that his 
love for Helena was a thing of the past. 
He had no guilty conscience in the matter, 
and, being very well suited for bachelor 
happiness, his books and pictures and 
friends, human and canine, gave him a 
great deal of pleasure. In New Orleans he 
was a favorite; but the beautiful and now 
poverty-stricken belles of that city, not- 
withstanding all their evident liking for 
the attractive and well-to-do carpet-bagger, 
were compelled to give up all hopes of his 
capture and to console themselves with the 
belief that, in accordance with the inevita- 
ble rule, he would make a fool of himself 
at fifty. Thus George lived very pleasant- 
ly for five years. Early in 1870 his busi- 
ness called him to France for a short stay. 
Arrived in Paris, however, his sympathies 
took him bodily into the French cause, 
although he knew that on many grounds 
of equity and international polity they 
should have been on the other side. 
So his stay was prolonged to the close of 
the Franco-Prussian conflict, and, without 
joining the army, he was able to render the 
French side very material service, through 
a marked skill in military engineering 
which he had developed in the American 
struggle. Returning to New Orleans, the 
next year, he found that his business had 
suffered somewhat during his absence, and 
it took a year ortwo to bring it back. He 
had long known that it was his duty to pay 
his Aunt Sarah a visit; but he was not 
waked upto that duty until, in 1874, he 
was astonished to receive a very flattering 
proposal, on the strength of his French en- 
gineering exploits, to join the military 
forces of Turkey. This ridiculous offer, 
while it showed him that his life had been 
neither so obscure nor uneventful as 
he had modestly supposed, so staringly sug- 





gested a long and perbaps perpetual. ab- 
sence from his country that, afterrejecting 
it promptly, he at once made arrangements 
to visit New Berkeley for the first time in 
eleven years, This he was perfectly will- 
ing todo, for he had long since heard that 
Helena had ‘renounced the world” and 
becomea Roman Catholic nun. This pretty 
piece of information came to him’ very di- 
rectly, though not through his aunt. That 
lady contented herself with alluding to 
Helena’s ‘‘Papist proclivities,” ‘sad per- 
version,” etc: This circumstance simply 
showed George that he still loved Helena, 
and the poor fellow took an austere pleas- 
ure in thinking that nobody else was to 
marry her. This feeling, he concluded, 


was mean, and accordingly tried to banish it. 
The facts in the case were these : Helena, 


bitterly disappointed at the threshold of 
life in the best thing that life can give, 
naturally turned to religion for solace and 
occupation. It is the old, old story, and 
love in this latter day is just as deep avd 
real as it was in the times of Hero aud Le- 
ander or Abelard and Helotse. But this is 
the nineteenth century, and Helena, instead 
of immuring herself in a convent, had 
simply joined tbe Episcopal Church of St. 
Athanasius, down at Apple Creek. That 
ecclesiastical organization was a marvel 
and a sore trial to the rural region whose 
spiritual wants it aimed to supply. It would 
have been considered rather Ritualistic in 
New York. In New Berkeley it was the 
abomination of desolation, a high grove of 
Baal (it stood in a humble valley beneath 
an impending hill), a veritable rag of the 
Scarlet Woman. In the rustic mind it dif- 
fered from the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Januarius, over at Smith’s Falls, only in 
being brown, instead of white, and in being 
patronized more extensively by the young- 
er portion of the community, to whom 
its evening choral services were wonder- 
fully attractive, and a much more con- 
venient starting-point for ‘‘seeing girls 
home” than the Orthodox prayer-meeting 
on the hill. The Irish element began by 
stumbling into St. Athanasius, by mistake, 
and, hailing it as a slight improvement on 
the real thing over at Smith’s Falls, in that 
its services were in English, its singing a 
great deal better, and its ‘‘ priest money”’ 
less exacting; but they were informed by 
Father O’Grady that St. Athanasius was 
rather worse than the First Parish, and so 
suddenly discontinued their attendance 
and contented themselves with throwing 
stones through the windows and chalking 
caricatures on the doors. All this Father 
Macmillan, the rector of St. Athanasius, 
bore as pleasantly as need be. The parish 
would: have starved out in a week if the 
country folk had been depended on to sup- 
port it; but it was the pet and pride of a 
rich New York lady, who spent her sum- 
mers at Apple Creek and took a serene 
pleasure in carrying out in the country no- 
tions which her husband, a fixture and 
senior warden of a Low church, would 
have scouted in New York. As a compro- 
mise, she attended St. George’s with him 
all winter, in return for his gracious per- 
mission for her to attend St. Athanasius 
in the summer and maintain it the rest 
of the year. So everything at St. Athana- 
sius was ‘‘correct.” There were just two 
candles on the altar and just seven above 
the reredos; the credence, and litany-stool, 
and font were properly located; and the 
service was as inflexible, year in and year 
out, as Father O’Grady’s own. Father 
Macmillan, being an elderly celibate, was 
as happy as a king on five hundred a year; 
while the Rev. Mr. Goodspeed, the First 
Parish minister, who had a wife and three 
children, starved on seven hundred and 
fifty. St. Athanasius was no fancy parish 
It broughé in an element which the seasons 
of revivals at the First Parish always just 
failed to reach, and which, although poor, 
was Yankee, and, therefore, avoided Father 
O’Grady’s Hibernian congregation. Father 
Macmillan, too, looked after the poor, mar- 
ried and buried for nothing, and waked up 
the other churches to the fact that there 
was a chance for new work even in a coun- 
try village. Little by little hatred and 
ridicule wore away; and when, at last, 
Father Macmillan made a soul-stirring ex- 
hortation at a revival meeting in the Bap- 
tist church at Apple Creek and preached 
on a barrel-head in the East Woods dis. 
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trict, they concluded that his religion, with 
all its vestments and candles and non- 
pulpit exchanges, was more tolerable than 
that of the Rev. Dr. Hofworthy, the Epis- 
copal rector at Goldwich, ten miles away, 
who avoided a surplice in the pulpit and a 
non-Churchman outside of it with equal 


1. 
mt was not unnatural that Helena should 


have been drawn into the St. Athauasius 
fold. Mrs. Hendrickson, its patron, was 
about the only friend she had in the neigh- 
borhood, and Father Macmillan had the 
tact to avoid proselytism entirely and let 
matters take their own course. So hercon- 
firmation, along with that of old Zack 
Spooner, who did days’ works, Mrs. Hetty 
Sparks, who made dresses, and little Emily 
Hendrickson, occasioned no_ surprise 
Thereafter she went into parish work, body 
and soul. The Sunday-school worshiped 
her, the decoration committee at Christmas 
and Easter could do nothing without her, 
and in all his charitable or financial excur- 
sions Father Macmillan depended greatly 
upon her advice. Thus she spent half a- 
dozen years as pleasantly as a woman dis- 
appointed in love could, with religion for her 
business and music for her recreation. At 
length, having really become a very “‘ad- 
vanced” Churchwoman, she followed Father 
Macmillan’s advice, became an unattached 
sister of a newly-founded establishment in 
New York, and, although continuing to 
work in New Berkeley and Apple Creek, 
donned a simple habit of black, which was 
a little more cheerful than a widow’s garb 
and a little less so than the full uniform of 
a Sister of Charity. Father Macmillan 
knew all about her love affair; but very prop- 
perly thought she was in the line of duty 
and need wait no longer than the time pre- 
scribed by her order for full admission. 
The rules of that order directed a year’s 
trial without promises; then a three years’ 
promise of single life; and then, at volition, 
a permanent vow. At the time when 
George started for New Berkeley Helena’s 
three-year term had nearly expired. 

By a prearranged plan, George reached 
New Berkeley the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing. He was thirty-three, instead of twenty- 
two, and Helena was twenty-nine, not 
eighteen; but neither was much changed. 
George was a trifle bald, but his father had 
lost his hair early ; while Helena was only 
bothered to dispose of her elaborate blonde 
locks, which she had never quite been able 
to sacrifice. Nor had Sarah Dorne grown 
very old. It makes little difference whether 
a woman is fifty-five or sixty-five. George 
received a cordial welcome, for his aunt, 
though used to loneliness, was royally glad 
to see him. The townsfolk, too, with whom 
he had always been a favorite, gave him 
quite an ovation. But the approach to 
New Berkeley, notwithstanding his eleven 
years’ absence, had been to George mainly 
the approach to Helena. His old love 
blazed up from the embers with new 
fire, and the fellow actually revolved in 
his mind sundry old novels he had read, 
in which elopements from convents were 
followed by years of happiness in Siberia 
or New Zealand. When he found out, 
therefore, that Helena was not a Roman 
Catholic at all, and heard of her ‘‘nov- 
itiate” condition, he made up his mind to 
storm the citadel at once, though an eccle- 
siastical canon flamed from every stone. 
Meanwhile, Helena had heard of his coming 
with sensations which in a less sensible 
girl would have sent her off into a fainting 
fit. Here, therefore, were a man who was 
almost a Turkish officer, and a woman who 
was almost Sister Helena, of the order of 
St. Agatha, virgin and martyr, in a town so 
small that they must inevitably see each 
other within twenty-four hours. Who shall 
say that New England life is devoid of 
romance? They did meet, and most un- 
expectedly, at the last. George, just at 
nightfall, took his old walk down the hill 
to the graveyard, as Helena was walking 
home from a visit to the only sick person 
in the village. They met; ’twas not ina 
crowd, for they had the whole road to them- 
selves. Neither quite knew whether to fly 
to the other’s arms or to turn the other way 
on recognition—so much are lovers mere 
grown-up children. They spontaneously 
chose the former alternative, however, and 
then and there, in the dusk, the rising No- 
vember moon beheld the spectacle of a Turk 





and a nun entwining each other with their 
arms. 

There were explanations, of course; but 
neither needed to make them, at last, for 
true love takes itself for granted, if it ever 
gets a chance. So they walked, and 
walked, in the moonlight, until they were, 
unawares, near Apple Creek. Helena’s 
conscience accused her not; for she knew 
her past had been dutiful, and knew as 
well that her future, in George’s hands, 
would be no less religious and no more un- 
holy. So she bade George go with her to 
Father Macmillan’s, to tell him the whole 
story. The good man could but approve, 
and he was secretly glad that the sister- 
hood of St. Agatha was to lose Sister Hele- 
na in this honorable way. They walked 
home: for three miles more was not too 
long for lovers—after a good time at the 
rector’s, in which “George concluded that 
Father Macmillan was the most sensible 
minister on the globe. 


The next day was Thanksgiving, and, 


both had agreed to announce the engage- 
ment at once. George avoided any diffi- 
culty with his aunt, who had really begun 
to like Helena very wel!. There was 
plenty of talk in the town; but it was all on 
one side, for New Berkeley cared more for 
George Dorne than for a dozen sisterhoods 
of St. Agatha. St. Athanasius’s congrega- 
tion, however, was distracted, for the news 
spread fast and far among the old women 
and children who composed the greater 
part of its numbers. But when George ap- 
peared at church, Thanksgiving morning, 
with Helena and his Aunt Sarah, they all 
looked so happy that nobody could com- 
plain. George had got up at four o’clock, 
to help make the harvest decorations more 
magnificent than Father Macmillan ever 
dreamed of, and his zeal and his money ac- 
complished the desired result. Service 
over, dinner was in order. Miss Sarah 
prided herself on her skill as cook and 
manager, and, in anticipation of George’s 
coming, the preparations had been unusally 
elaborate. The dinner party consisted of 
Miss Sarah at the head, George at the foot, 
Father Macmillan and Helena on one side, 
and on the other the Rev. Mr. Goodspeed, 
whose wife and children were at the grand- 
paternal mansion, but who had himself 
been compelled to stay at home and preach, 
and old Mrs. Righter, a venerable ex-dress- 
maker, who had just money enough to keep 
herself out of the need of charity, but not 
enough to afford a Thanksgiving turkey. 
Mr. Goodspeed said grace at the beginning, 
and Father Macmillan returned thanks at 
the end; and meanwhile the soup, and 
the fish, and the fowl, and the mince pie, 
and the walnuts, and the coffee were pro- 
nounced superb. Mr. Goodspeed and 
Father Macmillan avoided discussion con- 
cerning the true nature of the office of a 
bishop in the apostolic days, and agreed 
heartily that the thing to do was to save 
the world; and they agreed that, while 
baptismal regeneration and election were 
all very well in their way, a baptized coun- 
try storekeeper had no right to swindle an 
elected farmer out of the market price of 
his barrel of onions, and so be given sour 
backwheat the next time as an equitable 
equation of payments. Helena and George 
had been too happy, the night before, to 
talk much; but now they were so happy 
that they talked and laughed all the time. 
Old Mrs. Righter and Aunt Sarah, in the 
intervals of conversation, discussed the 
Thanksgiving sermon of 1836, which was the 
first political discourse ever preached in 
the First church, and so woefully offended 
the free-trade minority that the parish 
nearly split. There were all sorts of per- 
mutations and combinations in the conver- 
sation, and everybody was happy and 
learned something new. At length the long 
feast was over, and the company gathered 
around the open fire in the ancient parlor. 

“Do you know, dearest,” said George, 
‘that it was Thanksgiving night when we 
parted?” 

“‘Can I ever forget?” said Helena. ‘‘But 
all’s well that ends well. Suppose, now, 
you had gone to Constantinople, as grand 
engineer-in-chief to His Majesty the Sultan! 
Why, all I could have done for you would 
have been to remember you once a year, 
when that collect is used in which Father 
Macmillan would charitably pray for ‘ Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Heretics ’” 


says that 

“*Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room’ ; 
whereas at midnight, in his guarded tent, 
the Turk would have lain dreaming of 
the hour’— 

‘‘When,” said old Mrs. Righter, in the 
sole witticism of her lifetime, ‘‘ he’d fight 
agin Turkey, insted of fur it.” 


rr 
THE NEST. 


BY LIZZIE C, ATWOOD. 


SEPTEMBER. 
SITTING beside her cradle-nest, 
She singeth the songs her babe loves best, 


While the wind comes crying out from the 
West : 





“Sleep, my baby! My darling, sleep. 
The Shepherd who watcheth over the sheep 
Carries the dearest lamb in his breast. 


‘Nothing can harm my little child, 
Though the wind and rain be strong and 
wild, 
While mother sitteth beside his nest.” 


NOVEMBER. 


The wind and the rain are gone to rest, 
The moon and stars shine out in the west. 
She moans and cries by her empty nest, 





She forgetteth the song she sang to her child, 

When theautumn storm was strong and wild: 

That the Shepherd who watcheth over the 
sheep 

Carries the dearest lambs in bis breast. 


She longs for her baby to have and to hold, ° 
And weeps that he lieth out in the cold. 
Teach her, O God, that thou knowest best. 





THE CONVERSION AT THE TOLL- 
BOOTH. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








THERE are very few startling religious 
experiences recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. There is, indeed, one case of awak- 
ening which has much that was dramatic 
in it—the case of the jailer at Philippi. 
There was one most extraordinary conver- 
sion, as by a lightning-flash, on the high- 
way to Damascus. He was the most extra- 
ordinary human character in the Early 
Church. His regeneration was accompanied 
by some wonderful phenomena. But, if 
there had been no other awakenings record- 
ed except the one by an earthquake, and 
no other conversions recorded except the 
one by a “‘light from Heaven” and a 
supernatural voice, we ordinary people 
might be perplexed and discouraged. We 
might be left to wait—and to wait in vain 
for something ‘‘ sensational” to come upon 
us. Instead of that, we find that the spirit- 
ual transformations described in the New 
Testament were commonly produced in the 
most quiet, normal way—by calm appeals 
to the reason and the conscience. 

The direct appeals made by our Lord and 
Saviour were eminently of that character. 
When Lot was to be hurried out of Sodom, 
threatened with a shower of fire, it was 
well that the Heaven-sent messenger should 
lay hands on him and urge him to ‘‘ escape 
for his life!’ But we do not read that 
Jesus Christ was accustomed to walk 
through the streets of Capernaum and Jeru- 
salem shouting to the people: ‘‘ Escape 
for your lives!” He fully realized the 
guilt and the dangers of the unconverted 
around him; yet he knew the best way to 
reach these unconverted sinners—by calmly 
addressing their reason, their moral sense, 
and their affections. He convicted the 
erring woman of Sychar by applying the 
truth to her conscience. He reached Zac- 
cheus by a personal kindness to him—by 
going to dine with him, even though he was 
an unpopular publican. His usual formula 
was a very short and simple one. It con- 
sisted of two words: ‘‘ Follow me.” This brief 
formula he used in the cases of Andrew, 
of Philip, of Peter, of the two sons of Zeb- 
edee, and it is quite probable that the same 
words were addressed to the other apostles. 
We are not informed that the spiritual 





change wrought in any of the twelve disci- 
ples was accompanied by any powerful emo. 
tional agitation, either of deep distress or of 
sudden ecstasy. It is only in modern days 
that the idea has been held forth that a true 
change of heart and life must be evidenced 
by pungent distress, followed by a raptur- 
ous relief. Many a genuine conversion has 
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“Ah!” said George, “you would have | been attended by the anguish of deep con- 
had the advantage of me, for Wordsworth 





viction and the rapture of a sudden joy; 
but we doubt whether a majority of the 
best Christians now living had precisely 
this experience. For a sinner to wait for 
such an experience or to demand it from 
God before he will obey the Divine voice is 
both madness and presumption. 

There is one case of conversion narrated 
in the Bible which is peculiarly instructive 
and encouraging to what Abraham Lincoln 
used to call ‘the plain people.” The man 
who was converted was not a genius; but 
one of ordinary natural abilities. He was 
not a comet; but a very steady and modest 
fixed star. The most remarkable thing 
about him was that he belonged to a very 
odious order of men—the tax collectors for 
the Roman masters of Palestine. So keen- 
ly were Jewish patriotism and religion 
wounded by the foreign domination of the 
Caesars that every penny paid to a publican 
was paid with a grudge anda growl. The 
Jews had a proverb: ‘‘ Take not a wife out 
of the family where there is a publican, 
for they are all publicans.” 

One day Jesus, in the course of his walk 
from Capernaum by the seaside, came 
across one of these detested publicans, sit- 
ting under his toll-booth. The toll-booth 
was asort of Oriental custom-house. Not a 
permanent building, but a mere shed or 
booth by the roadside. The one near 
Capernaum must have been at the junction 
of the roads leading to several important 
towns. The customs-collector who sat 
there waiting for tribute wasa Jew. His 
name, ‘‘ Levi,” marks his nationality. His 
father’s name was Alpheus. Our Lord 
must have seen something in that man 
who sat at the toll-booth which made him 
the man for his purpose. The fact 
that his business was unpopular con- 
stituted no bar in the way of that unworld- 
ly Messiah, who could ‘“‘ evoke a Christian 
holiness out of the midst of heathen corrup- 
tion.” Jesus was probably no stranger to 
Levi. The wondrous miracles of Jesus 
must have reached the publican’s ear; per- 
haps some of the divine words of Jesus 
also. Levi was waiting for the call. It 
came in the most simple and intelligible 
language: ‘‘ Follow me.” This showed that 
Christ loved him and wanted him. This 
appeal was enough to kill his covetousness 
and to change the current of his life. He 
“left all, rose up, and followed him’”— 
touched by the electric finger of a forgiving 
and renewing grace. From that time on- 
ward he is known as ‘‘ Matthew,” which 
signifies ‘‘a gift of God.” 

What did Matthew leave? Certainly not 
his property, immediately, for we find him 
giving an hospitable entertainment to Jesus 
at his house. He left his old calling, with 
all its odious profits. Heleft his old spirit- 
ual errors. He ieft his sinful, worldly life 
behind. He found, instead of these, a new 
calling. His knowledge of the art of 
writing he consecrated afterward to the 
preparation of that first ‘Gospel ” which 
bears his name. He found peace of con- 
science. He found a field of holy and 
honored toilin the new kingdom. “He found 
a Friend. He found an everlasting inherit- 
ance among the saints in light. Uncon- 
verted reader, don’t you think that was 
a wise choice made that day at the toll- 
booth? Could you make a better one than 
he made? Imagine what would have been 
Matthew’s future if he had said “‘ no,” in- 
stead of ‘‘yes,” at the toll-booth. Who 
would have ever heard of him? Some one 
else might have stood where he stands, in 
the golden portals of the New Testament; 
but it would not have been Matthew the 
Apostle. 

Remember, too, that the publican was a 
plain,every-day man, working onin aneven, 
level line of service. He was not an extra- 
ordinary character, nor was he converted 
amid a convulsion of excitement. He did 
not wait for a Pentecost. All the more 
is his case a model for your imitation. You 
are not an extraordinary character, and 
there may be no unwonted revival influence 
striking in upon you. Most of the converts 
in the New Testament came into Christ’s 
kingdom without such external pressure. 
Certainly Matthew was in the ordinary at- 
titude of his every-day life. And right 
there, under the influence of the divine call, 
he decided for Christ. So can you. He 





acted from motives, not transient impulse, 
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His reason was convinced; his conscience 
was in thestep. Christ’s love awakened 
love in him. These are all vital points in 
solid, enduring conyersions. And there is 
nothing in the world but your own stub- 
born, foolish, selfish wl that keeps you 
from having the precious gift of Wfe—life 
everlasting—which Matthew that day ac- 
cepted, You are only required to give up 
what is wrong. You are only commanded 
to do what is right. You ate to give up 
living for yourself, and begin to live for 
God; which means, also, to live for the 
good of others. You must quit your be- 
setting sins. And do it voluntarily. The 
publican ‘‘rose up.” This implies imme- 
diate action. It was now or never with 
him. So must you act with prompt obedi- 
ence. He did the first thing Jesus bade 
him do. Are you willing to do as much? 
If not, you are deciding against Christ, and 
that means death / 

The chief thing which Matthew did was 
to ‘‘follow” Jesus. He did not lead or dic- 
tate. He had no track of his own, but 
chose to walk in Christ’s. Precisely so 
must it be with you, if you would attain 
the Christian’s peace, the Christian’s power, 
the Christian’s hope, and the Christian’s 
Heaven. Christ goes before you. Follow 
him. He gives you his Word. Study and 
obey it. Donot linger at your toll-booth of 
a selfish, guilty, worldly life. Death will 
find you there, by and by, and cut you 
down in your sins. Then comes the Judg- 
ment. Up to that hour at the toll-booth 
Levi's life was chaff; thenceforth it was 
wheat. The chaff was for the burnings; the 
wheat went into the garner. Your life out 
of Christ is chaff; it will go into the flames 
of Hell. Obey Jesus, follow him, and your 
remaining life will be golden grain for the 
harvest of Heaven. Will you? 





THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL OF THE 
BLESSED GOD. 


A SERMON BY DR. R. 8. STORRS, 
PREACHED ON THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF HIS INSTALLATION AS PASTOR OF THE 

CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS, BROOKLYN. 








REPORTED BY F. J. WARBURTON, 


TIMOTHY i, 11.—‘* According to the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust.” 

THIRTY years have passed since, on the nine- 
teenth of November, 1846, I was installed pas- 
tor of this church and congregation. They are 
passed away as the swift ships on the sea, as 
the eagle hasting to his prey; the memory of 
them is like a dream when one awaketh. They 
have been years crowded with various and re- 
warding work, shadowed sometimes by great 
solicitudes, marked by some sharp griefs, some 
bitter disappointments, but chiefly character- 
ized by rare happiness by bright and un- 
broken harmony between you, whom I have 
servéd in the Gospel, and myself, by a measure 
of Christian success for which we may grate- 
fully praise God to-day. They have been years 
full of swift and astonishing change, in this 
congregation, in the city, in the land, indeed, 
in the whole earth—the iecalling of which 
seems to expand the thirty years to twice their 
bounds. 

Of the one hundred families or more which 
met me when I came in the freshness of 
youth into this pastorate, I think there are 
not more than twenty remaining connected 
with the congregation, out of two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred families now embraced 
within its compass. Of the one hundred and 
forty members of the church at that time, there 
are scarcely more than twenty remaining, who 
are still present and active amongus. Since 
then there have been added to the church about 
fifteen hundred members—six hundred nearly 
on confession of their faith, and nine hundred 
on letters from other churches ; one hundred 
and seventy of the members of the church have 
died in the interval, and about six hundred and 
fifty have been dismissed ; leaving at present 
eight hundred and fourteen members of the 
church, of whom, as I have said, all, with the 
exception of about twenty, have united with it 
since my pastorate here commenced. 

There have been great changes in the 
Council by which I was here installed. 
The majority of those assembled in that 
Council have already passed into the heavens. 
Some remain upon the earth; but no one, 
[ believe, remains still in the pastoral 
office. Dr. William Adams, of New York; Dr. 


Leonard Bacon, of New Haven; Dr. Blagden, 
of Boston—all eminent, honored, and beloved 
then and since—still tarry among the living 
here; Dr. Thompson, of New York, who was 
for many years my most intimate and beloved 
associate in work, and who gave to me the 
Right Hand of Fellowship on the stormy even- 
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ing on which I was iustalled, has, as you know, 
for tive years past been tarrying in the imperial 
city of Berlin, doing good work for his country 
in Europe and for the cause of his Master 
there, and seeking to regain and re-establish the 
vigor which had been swiftly and premature- 
ly wasted by his long and arduous labor at 
home. Dr. Spencer, of this city, who was also 
upon the Council; Dr. Dwight, of this city, 
who offered one of the prayers at my installa- 
tion. and whose attractive and venerable face 
is still before my eyes; Dr. Badger, of New 
York ; Dr. Lansing, then also of New York, 
afterward of this city ; Dr. Marsh, of this city ; 
and others,whose names I need not recall, have 
gone into the skies. And my own venerable 
father, whose prayer on the oceasion of the 
installation of his son in this pastorate will 
always be remembered by those who heard it, as 
carrying them very near to the gates of Heaven 
and to the throne of God and of the Lamb, 
is now and has been for years among those 
who bring unto the elders and the living crea- 
tures the vials full of odors which are the pray- 
ers of saints. No one who has not passed 
through the same experience can know how 
lonely the earth seemed to me after his death ; 
how solemn and serious life appeared when I 
saw my own youth buried in his grave, and 
knew that there was no man remaining on the 
earth who would ever thenceforth say to me 
‘*my son.” 


There have been great changes in the city, as 
well. They are surprising, almost startling, as 
we look back to that not distant time. It is 
hard for those who have come here within a 
few years past fully to realize the extent and 
the variety of these changes ; to apprehend the 
fact, for example, that the square upon which 
this church stands, a square now covered with 
delightful residences, was then and for years 
afterward a pasture for cows; that there was 
then no gas to light our streets or houses by 
night; that there was no public supply of 
water to carry its abundant crystal streams into 
all our dwellings, the only supply being that 
which was got from the street-pumps then 
standing at the corners; that there were no 
city railways, burdened and echoing with their 
thronging cars; there was no Academy of 
Music here, no Polytechnic Institute, no Court 
House or City Hall—certainly none like those 
which now the city possesses—and that, at the 
point where these now stand, in driving out of 
town, one struck the common country road, 
winding along through scattered farms, where 
now mile after mile Fulton Avenue stretches 
before one, with its long rail-tracks, its evening 
lights and glittering shops. 

The city was then a town of about sixty 
thousand inhabitants, with no germ of many of 
its most important present institutions visible 
within its limits, and with no more thought of 
the public buildings, the reservoirs, the mag- 
nificent and charming park, the prospective 
bridge uniting it with New York, than it had 
of having its streets coated with jasper and 
chalcedony, or of having another moon brought 
to illuminate its nightly skies. The only pas- 
tor then in the city who is here still, I believe, 
is the Rev. Dr. Diller, of St. Luke’s parish, in 
the Episcopal church, on Clinton Avenue. 

There have been great changes in the land, 
at the capital and throughout the nation, since 
I came hither. Mr. Polk was then President of 
the United States; Mr. Dallas the Vice-Pres- 
ident; Mr. Buchanan was the Secretary of 
State; Mr. Marcy, of this state, was the Secre- 
tary of War; Washington Irving was the min- 
ister of the United States at the Court of Spain ; 
William R. King was the minister at the Court 
of France, where Louis Philippe was inthe full- 
ness of his power. The men who were eminent 
in the Senate were Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Berrien, Mr. 
McDuffie, Mr. Benton, Mr. Webster, Mr. Cass, 
Mr. Clayton, Mr. Crittenden, and others, the 
contemporaries and associates of these eminent 
men. In the House of Representatives Mr. 
Hunter, of Virginia; Mr. Yancey, of Alabama ; 
Mr. Garret Davis, of Kentucky; Mr. Giddings, 
of Ohio; Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania; Mr. 
Preston King, of this state; Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, nominally of the State of Massachu- 
setts, but really belonging to the whole coun- 
try, whose clear and venerable name has only 
become brighter and more honored as the years 
have passed since his death, and as his whole 
public character and work have come into re- 
view by the American people. He died in the 
Capitol, a year and more after I came here. 


How these names carry us back into the past ! 
How remote the time seems, as we recall the 
days in which these men, all now removed from 
the earth, were prominent and influential! It 
was before Mr. Seward or Mr. Sumner, Mr. 
Fessenden or Mr. Douglas, had entered the Sen- 
ate. It was before some of those who were most 
distinguished in the country only a few years 
since were known in Washington ; before Mr, 
Breckinridge or Mr. Chase, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Winter Davis, Henry Wilson had appeared at 
the Capitol ; before Abrabam Lincoln had taken 
his seat for the first time in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The great War Secretary, Mr. 
Stanton, was then a lawyer in Ohio, with only 








a local reputation. There is scarcely a single 
man now active and prominent in public life 
in the country who was so then, They have 
nearly all passed into the land of silence and 
of recompense. 

These changes have passed so rapidly that 
we hardly recognize the greatness and the 
swiftness of them, until the names are thus 
recalled which were identified with the vanished 
and mighty interval. 

Great changes have occurred in the land, as 
well as in the men who were then prominent 
and powerful in the government of the land. 

At that time Texas had been annexed to this 
country not quite a year. The Mexican war, 
which followed the annexation of Texas, was 
stillin full progress, The battle of Monterey had 
been fought a few weeks earlier; the battle of 
Buena Vista was not fought until three months 
afterward. California had not been annexed ; 
had -hardly, by European colonists, been ex- 
plored. There was no*knowledge whatever, 
there was nowhere a dream, of the immense 
treasures of gold and silver which were after- 
ward to come to the country from the regions 
west of the Rocky Mountains, or from the teem- 
ing lands among them and on this side of them. 
There were not then five thousand miles of 
railway in the entire country. The State of Ohio 
had but eighty-four ; the immense State of Illi- 
nois, which is now so overlaid with railroads, 
had but twenty-two miles of finished track 
within its borders. The State of Iowa had just 
been added to the United States. Ithink twelve 
states—I am not absolutely certain of the num- 
ber—have been added since. The West has 
been settled, as you kuow, in every part; the 
railway has come to link the Pacific shore with 
the Atlantic, and to make us in New York not 
more distant to-day from San Francisco than 
our predecessors here were from the city of 
Boston in the time of the Revolution. There 
were then only a few miles of wires of the 
electric telegraph in all the land, which now is 
crossed by these sensitive nerves in every part. 
The Atlantic Telegraph, of course, was not 
dreamed of, unless in the busy and eager brain 
of its illustrious inventor. 


These immense changes in the country, as 
well as those in the persons representing the 
country and controlling its government, have 
come so silently and so fleetly that we scarcely 
recognize their number or their importance 
until they are thus formally recalled to us. 
Then came the great Civil War, in which the 
very skies seemed lurid, while the earth echoed 
with the thunder of the cannon, was hung with 
smoke and drenched with blood. Then came 
the emancipation of the slave, and the final 
destruction of the system of slavery upon this 
Continent—a change as great,as sudden,as com- 
plete as ever before was wrought on earth since 
Israel passed, with sign and miracle, through 
the sea and the wilderness into Canaan. God’s 
glory was in it, as visible and as terrible as at 
Sivai itself. 

All these changes have occurred in these 
brief and hurrying thirty years—scarcely the 
lifetime of one generation—since the stormy 
day, fitly represented by this anniversary, and 
that stormiest of evenings when you and I 
were first associated as pastor and as people. 
The sun was not then smitten from the heay- 
ens because the tempestuous rain and wind 
filled the sky. The sunshine came afterward, 
flooding the world again with beauty, itself 
only sweeter for the storm; and the sunshine 
of God’s kindness and favor, filling our hearts 
with peace and with praise, has never left the 
church, the city, or the land. It will not leave 
them, we may gladly believe, until at last the 
sun himself has quenched forever his quicken- 
ing glory. 

There have been immense changes in the 
earth, also, which are most impressive and re- 
markable as we think of them. The battle- 
summer of 1848, the sudden and wide revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe, which then car- 
ried the nations toward a new development of 
popular liberty with a vast impulse, memora- 
ble always, the fruit of which is not yet wholly 
realized; the Crimean War, and the Indian 
Mutiny; the establishment of the unity of 
the Kingdom of Italy—the dream of centuries 
accomplished as in a day; the reconstruction 
of the German Empire; the humiliation and 
the ultimate exclusion from the Empire of the 
great and ancient state of Austria; the eman- 
cipation of the serfs in Russia; the rise and 
fall of the second empire in France ; the recent 
tremendous and desolatiug war between Ger- 
many and France, in which France had to 
yield, not so much to the military strength 
as to the immense moral energy behind it 
with which Germany struck; the opening of 
China to foreign traffic and foreign influence ; 
the precfpitation of multitudes of the Chinese 
upon our own coasts, with the great problems 
thus presented; the bringing out of Japan 
from that dark isolation in which for centuries 
it had seemed to be sealed, the penetration of 
it suddenly with the influences of Christianity 
and the forces and tendencies of the modern 
civilization—all these have occurred within 
this period. Australia then was scarcely 
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known; the name of it hardly recognized, ex- 
cept as a geographical expression, in the news- 
papersof the world. Now it hasbecomea great 
almost a continental power, adding enorm- 
ously to the riches of mankind, with a splendid 
future undoubtedly before it. The Free State of 
Orange, in South Africa, which sent so inter- 
esting andso important a contribution to the 
recent Great Exposition, at Philadelphia, was 
not even organized until eight years after this 
pastorate commenced; and Brazil, so far as 
our knowledge of it went, was aland full of 
Jesuits, slaves, and debased races, swift in 
revolution, without education, as turbulent 
and as unpromising a kingdom as the sun sees 
in all his circuit. 

So the world has been changing, as the land 
has,as the city, as this special congregation ; 
and it is another land, almost in a true sense 
another world, in which we meet together to- 
day from those which surrounded us when the 
few who remain were here with me on that day, 
thirty years ago, which we have never ceased 
to remember. But throughout all these 
changes the prosperity of this church and of 
this congregation has constantly continued 
and has always increased. We have twice re- 
constructed, once have greatly enlarged, our 
original church edifice, at a cost, I believe, of 
nearly in the aggregate $180,000. There have 
been given by the congregation—apart from 
some private gifts, the amount of whichI have 
not ascertained—not less, certainly, than 
$350,000 to the various missionary and 
charitable uses, for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ or for the upbuilding of 
institutions of philanthropy. The congrega 
tion, as you know, was never before so large as 
at present ; the Sabbath-school was never so 
prosperous before, or so directly and delightful- 
ly influential for good upon the minds of those 
brought into it to be instructed—scholars and 
teachers sharing the enthusiasm generated 
by it ; the new chapel enterprise bas enlarged 
immensely the opportunities and th. facilities 
of the church for Christian work in tie city at 
large; and we have surely every reason, in re- 
calling the past, to praise and bless our Heav- 
enly Father for that kindness toward us which 
never has ceased, amid whatever whirl of 
change passing around us, amid whatever 
stormy vicissitudes in the land or in the earth. 
He has kept us all the time, by his truth and 
his grace, in prosperity, in harmony, in desire 
to do his work in the world, in an ever-grow- 
ing mutual sympathy for an ever-enlarging 
common work ; and to His name be now and 
ever all the praise ! 

In all this period, marked by so many and so 
remarkable changes, I have been permitted to 
preach here the Gospel of Christ. The work of 
my youth has been the work of my manhood, 
and I have not ceased to rejoice in it. I take 
up, therefore, this morning, as more distinctly 
expressing my present thought than almost 
any other words in the Scripture, that brief 
and glowing sentence of the apostle, writing 
to Timothy, his son in the Gospel, and admon- 
ishing him to preach himself, and to teach 
others to preach, “ACCORDING TO THE GLORI- 
ous GOSPEL OF THE BLESSED GOD, WHICH WAS 
COMMITTED TO MY TRUST.”’ ‘ According to the 
Gospel of the glory,’ it may be more strictly 
and properly rendered, ‘‘of the blessed God, 
which was committed to my trust.” 

The first sermon, or certainly one of the ser- 
mons on the first Sunday, which I preached in 
this church after my installation was, I remem- 
ber, upon those words of the same apostle in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians iv, 2: 
‘« Moreover it is required in stewards that a mau 
be found faithful.’ I felt then that the min- 
isteris a steward of the mysteries of God’s 
truth, andina sense of the powers of God’s 
grace. And I prayed that God might make and 
keep me faithful to the trust. So far as I may 
dare to apply to myself the words of Paul 
which follow the text: ‘‘I thank Christ Jesus 
our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he 
counted me faithful, putting me into the min- 
istry.” Ithank him that by his help, accord- 
ing to my own consciousness of things, I have 
never been unfaithful to the trust; but have 
sought to preach the Gospel to you in its hight 
and depth, and its surpassing breadth of rela- 
tions ; in its discovery of human sinfulness, and 
of the depravity of human desire, in its man- 
ifestation of the power and love and grace of 
the Most High ; in the redemption which it re 
veals, in the great destinies which it shows de- 
pendent upon our acceptance or our neglect of 
it; in the nature of the conversion which it 
requires ; in the nature of the regeneration which 
it offers to each under the power of God’s 
Spirit; above all, in the transcendent glory 
of Christ, and of the city whose gates of pearl 
his hands unfold for all who follow him! I 
have tried to preach this Gospel of the Lord 
with faithful earnestness until now. The past 
is secure ; theremembrance of it is happy and 
bright ; the fruit of it, I trust, will appear more 
and more in your hearts and life and in my ow2. 
I trust it may appear, indeed, in the work of 
the church for the welfare of mankind, for the 
glory of the Master, long after I shall have 
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ceased to minister in this parish to those for 
whom he taught and died! 

“ According to the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God !’’ It isa Gospel of God’s glory, in 
its fitness and sufficiency for each personal 
human need. Every pastor who has been for 
years proclaiming it to men, and seeking to fol- 
low the influence of his public declaration of 
the truth with private suggestion and a more 
intimate personal ministry, has seen this illus- 
trated a thousand times over. It is powerful 
for the conversion of men, out of their secular- 
ism, their indifference, their selfishness ; out of 
their practical, perhaps their theoretic, disbe- 
lief in God and in his Word; for converting 
them from the love and the habit of sin, and 
bringing them into the knowledge and the 
service—the happy, holy, and fruitful service— 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is powerful, too, 
for comforting men in their sorest trouble and 
sharpest bereavement. How often have I been 
called to those whose hearts were smitten and 
pierced, were almost sundered, as their be- 
loved had been taken from their sight; when 
the heavens were as brass above their heads 
and the earth as iron beneath their feet, and 
when there were no means or sources of con- 
solation adequate to their need in human 
words or human sympathies and the great 
and precious promises of God, the illustrious 
discoveries of his character and his grace, 
which are made in his Gospel, the manifesta- 
tion of him in his Son, by whom the eternal 
Divine Hand is stretched down from the heav- 
ens to the earth, that men in their weakness 
might grasp and hold it and by it be lifted 
above their pain—these have been meet, 
adequate, abounding for that thirst of the soul 
which nothing else could stay or fill. 

Adequate and meet the Gospel is, too, for the 
inspiration of men to great, difficult, and con- 
tinuing works of Christian charity. There is 
no impulse which comes to the human heart, 
which braces the will for endeavor, patience, 
and unhesitating sacrifice, like that which 
comes from this Word of God, received by the 
understanding, embraced with our affection, 
quickening the sensibility, kindling to fervor 
our sacredest sympathies, and giving to the 
soul a force celestial—almost angelic ; that is in 
its nature celestial and divine. So, again and 
again, and many times, have I seen men, when 
almost ready to yield their effort because it 
seemed without avail, and to retire into a rest 
for which they appeared to themselves and to 
others to have earned the right, braced and 
strengthened, re-enforced and urged forward, in 
Christian work, by the mighty impulse, by the 
spiritual momentum of these divive truths, 
examples, and promises. Glorious is the Gos- 
pel, in inspiring character, in exalting and re- 
newing that moral life which is man’s grandest 
and eweetest attainment, in shedding the 
glory of the life to come on the dim and closing 
eyes of the dying, in transforming the very 
chamber of death into a scene of victory and 
of hope. No scenes elsewhere in human expe- 
rience, no scenes conceived and sung by the 
poet, are so vivid and radiant with a supreme, 
supernal light as the scenes where the frail 


. and fainting frame is yielding under the stroke 


of disease, and the soul, almost visibly crowned 
already, is soaring from the body into the pres- 
ence of God and the Lord! 

The Gospel of Christ is thus, throughout, a 
Gospel of glory, for its intimate fitness to 
human need, and its divine power to minister 
to human weakness and pain. It is radiant and 
hallowed with a divine force, which confessedly 
belongs to no system of ethics, to no strains of 
song, in which there does not throb the life of 
a consecrating faith. A power is in it that per- 
tains to no human system of thought, except as 
that system has caught the glory from this word 
of the Most High. This unmatched power is 
its charm and its crown. 

It is aGospel of glory, too, in its fitness and 
sufficiency for civic and for public need. The 
community, as well as the person, finds it ad- 
equate to its help. Out of it, as proclaimed in 
the city, comes the peace and prosperity, the 
welfare and the progress of the cityitself. The 
very secular progress of that is increased and 
expanded, itis multiplied and is glorified, by the 
presence and the power of God’s Gospel within 
it. Public order and tranquillity in these pop- 
ulous, crowded, and heterogeneous American 
towns spring as the river from its sources from 
the prevalence of the Gospel in the churches in 
which it is faithfully preached, in the communi- 
ties through which their influences of good con- 
stantly radiate. 

A great French writer said, years ago, long 
before the recent occurences in France: ‘“ Paris 
will some day show to the world what a city is 
without a religion. She will burn herself with 
her own hands.” It seems prophetic. How it 
was emphasized in that recent war, when, five 
years ago, Paris did try to burn herself! In 
these our own cities we have seen how easily 
the elements of evil may combine for de- 
struction, and may break into sudden and ter- 
rific exhibition ; how suddenly they may fill the 
most populous thoroughfares ; how rapidly and 
how terribly they may overspread the town, 
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You remember the riots of thirteen years ago, 
breaking out so unexpectedly at so many 
points, and threatening property, life, the Gov- 
ernment itself. It is not auy force of police; 
it is not the massed military power, which 
lies behind the police, ready to be summoned 
for its support; it is fundamentally the moral 
influence, whose center and source is the Gos- 
pel of Christ, which keeps the city quiet and 
peaceful, even in the time of commercial dis- 
tress, even in the time of great and turbulent 
popular excitement. 

In the land, as well, and all over it, this is 
true. These many states have been added to 
the Union within this term of thirty years. 
What has really molded those states, and 
knit them into intimate, permanent, organic 
harmony and coherence with the others which 
preceded them? What unifies to-day those 
states with ours, whose population extends 
over such immense areas, which are so remote 
from this narrow coast-line of the Atlantic, 
along whose borders the earlier colonies of the 
country were planted? It has been simply the 
Gospel of Christ, with the schools and the va- 
rious educational institutions and influences, 
which were carried with that Gospel avd with 
the church in which it was preached. It has 
been the Christian literature, and the equiva- 
lent moral iife, that have gone all abroad, with 
these schools and with these churches. It is 
this which has bound those distant states in 
invisible, but in infinitely numerous living liga- 
ments, with the country on this side the Alle- 
ghany slope; which makes them to-day par- 
takers of its spirit, sharers of its hope. From 

that came the wonderful unity of the vation, 
of the whole Northern part of it, in the time 
of our protracted Civil War; and out of that 
came the triumph at last of the cause of Lib- 
erty, of Righteousness, and of assured Ameri- 
ean Civilization. Men who did not under- 
stand the work which had been dove by the va- 
rious Christian churches of this country—done 
with patience, done with self-sacrifice, done 
through succeeding generations—and who did 
not understand the power which the Gospel of 
Christ had gained in those newer states, looked 
with almost assured expectation to see the na- 
tion break apart ; but these who had worked, 
and watched, and prayed, and had generously 
given, that Christianity in its purity, the evan- 
gelical system in its power and pre-eminence, 
might thither be sent and there be established, 
believed with a faith which nothing could shake, 
a faith as vital as the life of their souls, that 
that moral force would reveal itself in the end, 
and would be triumphant, as it was. 

It is nothing else but the influence of this 
Gospel, entering into the life of society, mold- 
ing the whole spirit of the people more or less 
—even as the sunny day in winter diffuses its 
balm and sheds its brightness over the ice 
which resists it, as well as over the soil which 
opens to greet it—it is this, and nothing else, 
which has kept the nation quiet and assured 
during these recent unparalleled weeks of 
anxiety aud excitement, when two great par- 
ties, evenly balanced, have been afraid, each 
for itself, that it was to be cheated of the 
proper results of its victory in the ballot, 
through the fraud of men in remotest districts. 
There has been excitement, agitation of feel- 
ing, and a sharp apprehension; but the moral 
life of the nation is already too full of the 
power of the Gospel to allow men to believe 
that its honor, its welfare, and its power for 
good are possibly to be sacrificed at a crisis 
like this. We know there is a patriotic sense 
of what the country and its interests demand ; 
there is asense of justice to one another, of 
whatever party; there is an instinct of fealty 
to Him by whom the nation has been saved, 
which will bring out at last the result that is 
right and that ought to stand. For its moral 
unity, for its spiritual power, for its advance- 
ment, and its glory the country depends upon 
the Gospel. The worlds are hung on the in- 
visible word of the Almighty ; and upon this 
other Word of his, which echoes in so many 
churches and gives of its radiance and its re- 
nown to so many writings, the interests of the 
bation are securely and solely suspended. 

It is a Gospel of glory, as a theme for the 
preacher. You will bear me witness, [ am 
sure, that I never have failed, when duty 
seemed to summon me to it, to express my 
own mind, as clearly and fully as words could 
do it, on any subject of public importance 
which was at the time occupying your minds; 
not as seeking to control your judgments, or to 
urge youinto courses which your own judg- 
ments did not approve, but as desiring, at any 
rate, to discharge myself of any responsibility 
concerning matters of critical importance, 
where words of mine might possibly give light 
and help to others. I do not know, in looking 
back over the past, that I have ever consciously 
flinched from the discussion of any subject, 
whatever it might be, which it properly be- 
longed, according to my judgfMent, to the 
ministry of Christ in this place to treat. Some- 
times you have agreed with me, and some- 





times not; but always we have respected each 
other, and my mind was freed, if yours were 
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not helped. But you know, also, that the sub- 
stance and the stuff of my preaching here has 
been from the first the Gospel of our Lord, 
with its revelation to men of God in bis Son, 
of our sin and his salvation, of our du*y here 
as recipients of his truth, and of the destiny 
which waits for each, solemn, immortal, be- 
yond the splendor of his white throne. I have 
sought, at least, to unfold his Word ; and I bear 
my humble witness to-day to the fact that this 
Gospel never seemed so inspiring and sublime 
as it does after all these years of experience in 
the work of proclaiming it to others! It 
brings to us the most illustrious discovery of 
God: not in his physical power alone, though 
that is supremely manifest in miracle; 
not in his prescience of the future alone, 
though that is shown in the exact fulfillment 
of his prophecies ; but, especially, in that 
moral life which isin him distinctive and ab- 
solute. It brings that to our knowledge 
as science does not; and when once 
we have that, science. may afterward 
pierce the earth and sound the heavens, 
study the animalcule and search the flaming 
bounds of the universe, and its results shall 
only still illustrate the Gospel, because they 
shall only illustrate more largely the power, the 
wisdom, the eternal omnipresence of Him, the 
glory of whose characteras revealed in his Son, 
and as working for us in his redemption, is 
here before us! 

It reveals the glory of the human soul, this 
Gospel of Christ, as nothing else does. There 
is no conception of that possible to the mind, 
which is adequate to the fact and supremely in- 
spiring, except the conception which comes 
when we thivk what God himself has planned 
and done, has wrought and sacrificed, in order 
to save for his own kingdom this personal 
spirit in you and me. Men do not build their 
palaces for earth-worms ; they donot construct 
stupendous ships of war or commerce to carry 
apes and monkeys across the ocean; and cer- 
tainly God has not given to man this eternal 
redemption, through the sacrifice of his Son, 
because in his view man is of only a brief term 
of life, begotten of the protoplasm, to die 
eternally when the body has separated into its 
part; ! The glory of the human soul is revealed 
as by nv philosophy, no history, no art, by no 
aspiring song of poet, by no sublime heroism 
of martyr, in the fact that God has counted it 
worthy of so much honor, and sees it prophetic 
of so much glory; that he was moved to send 
his own Son from the heavens to lift it up from 
sin and doom, and give to it eternal life. 

All history comes in to illustrate the Gospel, 
and is in turn illustrated by it. Immortality 
comes, through this Divine Word, to shed its 
majestic foretelling splendors on human life, 
and to send the vast undertone of Eternity vi- 
brating through the discordant and transient 
noises of the world. The great men of the 
past who have loved the Gospel, and, there- 
fore, have loved to teach it to others, gather 
in spirit about whoever preaches it now accord- 
ing to their interpretation of its wonders and 
in the spirit with which they taught it. He 
feels himself standing in vital succession with 
all who have anywhere proclaimed it, wrought 
for it, in the love and faith of God, and with 
the enthusiasm of their strong hearts enlisted 
for its message. 

It is the grandest theme on earth ; it will be 
the theme of contemplation and song when we 
meet on high. And when men go to politics 
for their themes, to the newspapers for their 
texts, or try to invent queer crotchets of their 
own on which to discourse before their assem- 
blies, it seems to me an illustration most dis- 
tinct of human blindness. Here is the Gospel, 
simple in its substance, immense in its com- 
pass, filled with the life of God’s own mind, 
fitting itself to human want, divine in its pow- 
er: and every taste, every faculty, all ranges of 
knowledge, may find scope and inspiration in 
the work of proclaiming it. Why turn from 
it to anything else? Adequate to personal 
human need, adequate to public peril and 
want, beyond all else inspiring to the soul 
which searches its meaning and grasps its 
greatness, it will be felt the ‘‘ Gospel of giory”’ 
by every man who tries to proclaim it in its 
simplicity and its supreme force. 

Think, too, of the inexhaustible riches of the 
Book by which this Gospel is brought to us! 
Always anew that has impressed itself upon 
me. Lhave been studying this Word of God for 
all these years as carefully and widely as was 
possible to me; searching it with a wholly in- 
dependent desire to find out what was in it, and 
to know through that search whether it be 
verily the Word of the Almighty; for no man 
has any interest to believe it such a word unless 
it is—it would liberate every human passion, 
it would loosen the rein on the neck of every 
lust, to believe it of human compilation and 
invention, that its majestic authoritative law is 
not divine, and its guarded promises are not 
from God ; and ever anew the vivid impression 
has deepened in my mind that this is none 
other than the Divine Word, by reason partly 
of its immense inexhaustible riches. Texts 








have all the time been coming before my 





thought more richly and more impressively 
than before. Meanings in texts have evolved 
themselves suddenly, under stricter study, 
which superficial examination had not recog- 
nized. Suggestions of thought in manifold 
directions have been given by the Word, which 
before I had not caught; illustrations, asso- 
ciations, have gathered about it, which were + 
earlier unknown. [have seen how impossibie 
to search it out unto perfection, or to compass 
in thought its immeasurable wealth. It is like 
the Earth, on which is a soil, from which one 
gathers fruits for the table; but, digging deep- 
er in which, through surface and rock, he 
comes to the precious veins beneath, of cop- 
per or coal, of silver or gold ; which has powers 
and resource hoarded in it for all progress in 
civilization ; which furnishes a nourishing and 
quickeniug influence, not for the human body 
alone, but for every human mind and will. 
Vast in its measures, manifold in its parts, 
bound together by one force, circling around its 
stellar center—such is the Earth, and we know 
that man has pot built or compiled it. And 
such is also this Word of God! Prophecy and 
parable, promise and history, biography and 
argument, all combine in it; law and salva- 
tion blend as its two inseparable hemispheres, 
It is welded into ore by the thought of one 
mind. Its dome of truth is high as eternity, 
yet its principal outlines are as palpable as the 
continents. It is the product of an infinite 
mind, and inspiring beyond parallel to every 
human mind that searches it. Human litera- 
tures stand on it, and human civilizations. 
It is “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 
brought to us in a book, whose manifoldness 
and unity, its simplicity, and its inexhaustible- 
ness reveal it as no other than the work of the 
Highest! 
SoI repeat to-day, my friends, those words 
of the apostle, aud would emphasize them to 
"vou: “The Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God ! Tn its fitness to human need, in its suffi- 
ciency for public want, in the inspiration it 
brings to the preacher, in the inexhaustible 
compass of the volume which contains it, it 
vindicates Paul’s words and challenges our 
joyful homage. Glorious is it, most of all, in 
the future which it opens before us, if we re- 
ceive it, and if through it we are led unto the 
Lord, by whom it is given and to whom it 
points. Eye hath not seen nor ear heard the 
secrets of that eternal life! In no trance of 
ecstasy, in no triumph of fancy, in no vision 
of the night, revealed in no cloister, echoing 
back to us on no words of the ascending 
spirit, has been given the full revelation of 
the City to which this Gospel lifts our hope 
and into which it ushers them that receive it. 
Its promises crown the hight of its doctrines. It 
is, in all parts, the fitting instrument in the hand 
of God for overcoming and renewing the world ; 
and the use which he makes of it, by his Spirit, 
is his own witness to its glory. How we have 
seen this in the repeated days of revival, when 
men and women, children and the aged, have 
here been moved with a fresh impulse, their 
minds been opened, their hearts been quick- 
ened, their souls been inspired, to see and love, 
to embrace and obey the Gospel and its Saviour ! 
Then God has added to his own Word the glory 
of this unspeakable gift of his Holy Spirit, and 
the force and fullness of the Word, as so used, 
have been to us simply transcendent. He will 
use it again thus, when men pray for it ; and by 
that power, through the Gospel as its instru- 
ment, the world shall be regenerated and saved. 


“The Gospel of the glory of the blessed 
God.” My dear friends, we have many reasons 
to-day to be thankful to him from whom it 
comes. We ought to be grateful for preserved 
life, and the abundance of our private prosperi- 
ty; for our harmony and happiness, and our 
measure of success, as a church of Christ ; for 
the social worship which we enjoy, and the free- 
dom in gifts which has here been developed ; 
for the nearly six hundred children whom I have 
here baptized into the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, so many of 
whom, in after years, have made their own 
confession of Christ; for those who have 
come to us from other congregations, bringing 
their Christian faith and wisdom ; for those 
who have come to us from outside our own 
circles, to here confess their personal faith ; 
for those, as well, who have gone out from us, 
and who now are working in the world else- 
where for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
the Master; for those who have gone up from 
us tothe heavens, the memory of whom is a 
blessing still and a sweet inspiration. 

But most of all should we bless God for 
this Gospel of his glory, which hasbeen the 
source of every good impulse, the root and 
ground of every good work, th piration to 
all consecration, the glory an y of every 
service! We have had this Gospel in all our 
assemblies these thirty years. It is the one 
thing which links this present with the past ; 
which links this present with all the past 
of Christian history, back to the martyrs, back 
to the apostles, back to the risen Lord himself. 
How little we value it as we ought! How lit- 
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edness to it for whatever ennobles and purifies’ 


life! How little do we do, in compari- 
son with what we ought, to spread its 
light and extend its power  through- 
out the Earth! Surely, when we think of 
its origin, when we contemplate its glory, 
we ought to be grateful for every opportunity 
to make others sharers with ourselves in its 
possession ; we ought to be thankful not only 
for it, but for the bright prospects opening be- 
fore it, as heathenism yields and the vast 
domains of darkness shrink. I knowthe elastic 
and versatile vigor of unbelief, the animosity of 
skepticism, the stubbornness of men’s secular 
tastes and habit, and all the difficulties still to 
be overcome before the Gospel can even be 
preached to the superstitious, to the heathen ! 

But, when I look back over these years, and see 
how God has opened the doors on every side 
to its distribution—sometimes with a sudden- 
ness that was almost appalling—how no single 
power that threatened to arrest it has been suf- 
fered to remain in tranquillity undisturbed ; 
how every power that set itself against it has 
had te meet trembling and humiliation, and 
how each which would further the preaching 
of it in purity has come more and more to- 
ward supremacy and triumph—I see a power 
working wit it, and for it, above all human 
deeds and. devices; the power of Providence, 
the very power'of the Holy Ghost! And when 
I hear, as we hear so often, of the African and 
the Indian, the Chinaman, the Hindu, the 
Japanese, orthe Islander, touched by this Word 
as God’s Spirit employs it, and led into conse- 
cration and joy, into holiness and hope, by its 
power celestial—I know that that power is un- 
wasting as the sunshine, and is adequate to 
the conversion of the Earth! Never before, it 
seems to me, was the Word which we love so 
luminously as now the Gospel of God’s glory! 
And never, at any point in the past, were the 
prospects so bright and large as now for the 
triumph of its truth among the multiplying peo- 
ples of mankind! 

In the city where we live, how we ought to 
rejoice to establish and extend it! In this re- 
gard we have done a good measure of service, 
I cannot but think, in the years that are past. 
In the course of about fifteen years, for ex- 
ample, there was contributed in this church to 
the City Missionary Society $64,000—one-fourth 
of all that in that time was contributed in ali 
the churches throughout the city then co- 
operating in this good work. It is a most 
beautiful, fruitful work, our interest in which 
will never, I trust, cease or be wearied till all 
our work on earth is done. Let us give freely 
to it to-day. Two of the missionaries working 
in this service are, as you know, of our own 
church-membership, honored and beloved, and 
known by us to be effective and faithful. 

Within the last year, also, there has 
been opened to us another opportunity 
to preach the Gospel outside the walls 
of our own church, through the Chapel, 
which is coming to hold, so justly, so 
high a place in our love and hope. In this 
has been gathered, as you know, an increasiug, 
an intelligent, and a faithful congregation. Itis 
under the superintendence, most wise, effective, 
enthusiastic, of one who gives his time and labor 
gratuitously to it. With it has been connected 
already a Sunday-school, numbering more 
than 500, and having last Sunday 420 in actual 
attendance. With it are connected already 
between one hundred and fifty and two hun- 
dred families, whose religious ministrations 
come wholly through it. Thiok of the power 
there is at that center for carrying the Gospel, 
the Word of Life, the Word of God’s glory 
through all the circles which that must directly 
and powerfully affect. I rejoice in that work 
more than in almost any other which it has 
been given to us to do. I desire to-day and 
always hereafter to have it furthered and ex- 
tended by your voluntary gifts. Its stated ex- 
penses, of course, are defrayed from the treas- 
urs of the society ; but I should count it a sor- 
row and a pain if there were not given by indi 
viduals, directly, for the furtherance of it—for 
its enlargement in ways that are constantly 
opening and that cannot always be anticipated 
—of their money, their labor, and their eager 
enthusiasm. 

I do not cast the least discredit on any other 
form of usefulvess, on any other instrumentali- 
ty which we have for doing good in the city or 
in the land. But I long to hail and see the day 
when all the church, with freedom and glad- 
ness—not so much because it is necessary, as 
because it is beautiful; not so much because it 
is required from abroad, as because it is irre- 
sistibly inspired from within—shall give abun- 
dantly of subgtance and of thought, of prayer 
and of enthigstasm, for the enlargement of the 
work which the Chapel represents ; for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel, in all its power, in this 
great home where half a million people dwell. 

We have to-day the opportunity : first, to give 
to this general work of city missions; then to 
the Chapel, which is the child of this church, 
tbe first effort toward which began almost thirty 
years ago, under the lead of a member of this 
eburch, and was, I thiuk, among the first, if nat 





the first, of the similar enterprises since in the 
city. It has been followed by our love; it has 
been succored by our strength; it has been quick- 
ened ani strengthened, in answer to our pray- 
ers, from that time to this. It now bears our 
name, and is organically one with us. Let us give 
to it to-day, because we are grateful to God for 
his kindness to us ; because we are grateful for 
the Gospel of his glory, as shining in the face of 
Christ and in the work of his redemption! Let 
us give the more because our time for giving at 
all is shortening fast. How many changes the 
thirty years to come will see which we cannot 
at all prefigure! What paths we may walk in 
we cannot tell. But, certainly, ere that time 
has passed many of us will have looked our 
last upon these windows, walls, and faces; 
upon these mimic stars above! Others, we 
trust, will fillour places; but we ourselves shall 
not be here. The time for our work is the 
present. Let us do it faithfully, gladly, gen- 
erously, as unto the Lord, and not unto man. 

One word more, and the last. There are 
some of you to whom I have preached this 
Gospel of the glory of the blessed God, with 
all its revelation of the Infinite Father and of 
his Son, of his salvation and of his home, with 
its promise and its warniug, with its cross and 
its crown, with the solemn and mighty voice of 
eternity which is forever underneath it, and 
which breaks through it in monitory cadence 
on our ears—I have preached it hitherto without 
effect. You have heard it a year, five years, ten 
years, twenty, possibly more than that; and 
have not yet accepted it in the heart, and given 
to the Lord, whom it reveals, your glad 
obedience. 

My dear friends—for to each of you I speak 
as toa dear friend, every one is my friend, es- 
teemed, beloved, whom I pray to meet by and 
by in joy and love before the throne of God and 
his Son—will you not take to-day this ‘‘ glori- 
ous Gospel of the blessed God”’ as your rule 
and guide, your law and life, the inspiration of 
your hope, the very instrument of your salva- 
tion? that this anniversary, interesting to all of 
us, may be significant, important, precious to 
you, beyond all parallel, beyond all prophecy 
in your present experience, because forever 
and forevermore, while God lives and while 
you live, you shall be able still to say: ‘‘ There 
and then, on that Sabbath day, in the seat 
which I remember, surrounded with the faces 
now lustrous with immortal light, I gave my- 
self to God, and thus began the life eternal !’’ 

God grant this to us for his Son’s sake; and 
unto him be all the praise! Amen! 


Biblical Research, 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU writes to The Acad- 
emy to identify the modern Deir Eodn with the 
great Eben on which the Ark was placed on its 
arrival at Ekron. Beth-Shemesh, to which it 
was brought, is the present Ain Shemesh, and it 
was on the verge of this city that the great 
Eben or “stone” was. It was here that the 
Ark had originally been captured by the Phil- 
istines, and it was natural that it should be car- 
ried back to the same spot, so that the expia- 
tion might be made where the sacrilege had 
taken place. The stone was afterward named 
Eben-ezer, ‘‘the stone of help,’? by Samuel 
(I Sam. vii, 12), in consequence of the victory 
subsequently gained by the Israelites there 
over the Philistines. It is called Eben-ezer 
only proleptically in [ Sam. iv,1. A local 
legend states that a rocky spot called Tantoura, 
between Deir Eban and Ain Shemesh, was the 
scene in ancient times of a great massacre of 
the fellaheen, or natives, by the soldiers of the 
government. Since that time dhabkhat tantoura 
has been a proverbial expression for a great 
massacre ; avd M. Clermont-Ganneau observes 
that the word dhabkha, “‘slaying,” is precisely 
the Hebrew zebakh, “sacrifice.” In the same 
periodical Mr. Sayce identifies the site of 
Pethor with the modern village of Sajur. Ac- 
cording tothe Assyrian inscriptions, Pethor was 
not far from the western bank of the Euphrates, 
and upon the River Sagura. This agrees both 
in position and name with the modern Sajur. 
Pethor lay only a few miles to the south of 
Carchemish, which Mr. George Smith has di:- 
covered to be represented by Jerablis, and, 
like Carchemish, was a stronghold of the 
Hittites. It was captured by Shalmaneser, the 
son of Assur-natir-pal, in the nioth century 
B. C., and named Kar-Shalmaneser (‘ The 
Fort of Shalmaneser’’) by him. Itis asserted 
by Ainsworth that the limestone cliffs over- 
banging the junction of the Sajur and 
Euphrates are still pierced with ancient exca- 
vations and dwelling-places. Opposite Jerablis, 
on the eastern side of the Euphrates, was Tul- 
Baroip, the Barsampse of Ptolemy, pow repre- 
sented, it would seem, by the mounds of 
Bilha. 


.--.The death of George Smith, at Aleppo, 
seems to have been the result of his own heed- 
lessness of the laws of health. He would 
travel with no regular food—catching a piece 
of dry bread as be could, and lying down to 














sleep unfed, and awaking unrefreshed to an- 
other day’s work. We are glad to learn that 
three volumes of his lectures, and other 
studies, are to be edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


Fine Arts. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS have become very com- 
mon in our Episcopal churches, and we do not 
see why they may not become common in all 
other churches. Forty years ago organs were 
not foundin any but Episcopal and Catholic 
churches, and now organs are found in all 
places of worship except Quaker meeting- 
houses. Decorative art is spreading in all di- 
rections, and it finds a more lucrative field in 
the churches than elsewhere. The fashion of 
memorial windows offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of artistic talent of an 
inferior order, which might not be able to sur- 
vive in the struggle for existence if left to com- 
pete in the higher walks of art. The Church of 
the Transfiguration, better known, perhaps, as 
the ‘Little Church around the Corner,’ in 
Twenty-uinth Street, has several very fine me- 
morial windows, and one has recently been added 
to them of acharacter which entitles it to spe- 
cial mention. The subject is the Baptism of 
the Ethiopian by St. Philip. The upper part 
contains the chariot scene, with Philip ex- 
pounding the prophecies to the eunuch; and 
the lower part is occupied with the baptismal 
scene, the apostle, in flowing robes, pouring 
water on the head of the Ethiopian, who, in 
gorgeous dress, kneels on the bank of a stream. 
In the background other Ethiopians look at the 
ceremony. This sumptuous memorial window 
is in commemoration of two very humble mem- 
bers of the church, Africans by descent, a man 
and wife, who acted in the subordinate offices 
of doorkeepers and pew-opeuers. 








....Nareisse Virgile Diaz de la Pena, the 
famous French artist, whose death has just 
been announced, was born in Bordeaux, August 
°Wth, 1808. He at first painted on porcelain, 
decorating plates and other objects, and it was 
not until the Salon of 1831 that he exhibited 
his first picture. Since then he has painted a 
large number of pictures, which have found 
their way into all the countries where art is 
patronized. It was in 1844 that Diaz began to 
paint in that luminous way which is so pecul- 
iarly his own. One of the finest of these figure 
pictures, a ‘‘Cupid and Venus,” is owned by 
Mr. William T. Walters, of Baltimore. In 
Philadelphia Mr. Adolph Borie and Mr. Henry 
C. Gibson have several very fine specimens of 
his landscapes and figure subjects. In Boston 
there are also a number of his works, and Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and other Western cities have 
a fair share of his pictures. In this city there 
are two or three of his pictures in the late 
A. T. Stewart’s gallery. The late Mr. Blod- 
gett had two, and Mr. John Taylor Johnston 
has one fine and characteristic example. One 
of Diaz’s latest and most brilliant landscape 
pictures is owned by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 


...-At a recent meeting of the Art Students, 
League, at their rooms, No, 108 Fifth Avenue, 
the following officers were elected: president, 
L. E. Wilmarth; vice-presidents, Mrs. Julia 
E. Baker and Charles Y. Turner; recording 
secretary, Joseph A. Kernan; corresponding 
secretary, Annie B. Folger; treasurer, Frank 
Waller ; board of control, Frederick 8. Church, 
Mrs. M. W. Hall, Miss Elizabeth E. Foote, and 
William F. Koester. The plan adopted in the 
schools of the League is based upon the Parisian 
ateliers, so that the students have the full ad- 
vantage of drawing in all the higher branches 
of technique—life, portrait, and sketch classes. 


....A large collection of specimens of porce- 
lain of the period of the Ming dynasty, belorg- 
ing to the minister of finances of China, will 
arrive in Philadelphia in about three weeks, 
avd be forwarded for exhibition to New York, 
where it will be placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum. They were consigned to the repre- 
sentative of the minister, Hu Kwang Yung, and 
intended for exhibition in the Chinese section 
of the Main Building ; but the customs officials 
at San Francisco declined to pass them uutil 
the bill of lading and invoice, which had been 
sent East, were returned. The consequent 
delay prevented the display from reaching its 
original place of destination. 


...-A new life of Turner, the landscape 
painter, by the late Walter Thornbury, is to be 
published in London. Mr. Conway gives some 
extracts from the workin a letter to the Cincin- 
nati Commercial ; but they contain nothing of 
importance, or calculated to change the esti 
mate of the eccentric artist who always lived 
apart from other men and who avoided the 
society of women. 


eos elt fs geome that Mr. Tom Appleton, 
of Boston, ‘‘has presented a Reynolds ”’ to the 
Museum of Five Arts. But ‘‘a Reynolds” is a 
rather indefinite designation of a work of art. 
It may be something valuable or something 
that is next to nothing. 7 





Levsonalities, 


-..-A really strong-minded woman has ap- 
peared at last, whose name we have not the 
pleasure of knowing and cannot, therefore, 
proclaim to the world. Following the exam- 
ple of Jeremy Bentham, an American lady liv- 
ing in London has, bya formally-executed doc- 
ument, bequeathed her body, after her decease, 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, that her re- 
mains may be dissected in the very fullest and 
most exhaustive manner of which anatomical 
science is capable. She has appointed the 
president of the college the exeeutor of her 
will, and, deeming it the duty of members of 
the human family to devote their bodies after 
death to scientific examination, until the prin- 
ciples of physiological science are thoroughly 
established, she has determined that her own 
corpse shall be utilized for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


...-Mr. E. B. Wesley, who was one of the 
original founders of the New York Zimes and 
the publisher of that paper in 1857, has become 
the publisher of the New York World and is 
said to bave obtained control of the stock in 
The World formerly held by Col. Tom Scott. 
Mr. Wesley is a business man of such con- 
spicuous ability that The World is to be con- 
gratulated on his accession to its forces. 


of Morton, Bliss & Co., who came so near being 
elected a member of Congress, recently, is a 
native of New Hampshire and the son of a Con- 
gregational clergyman. He was once in the 
dry goods business in Boston and in this city 
and is among the most highly honored of our 
business men, 


...-A letter from London says that E. D. 
Winslow, the Massachusetts forger, is still liv- 
ing near the Strand and occasionally visits 
Bowles’s American Exchange. He has a beard 
and looks like his former self; but he evidently 
feels his position acutely and says that his 
mental suffering in prison was terrible. 


....Mr. Alexander D. Munson, who died sud- 
denly in New York, had recently returned from 
a four-years’ sojourn in Europe. He had been 
connected editorially with the Evening Post, be- 
came the American editor of the Swiss Times, 
of Geneva, and afterward of the Continental 
Herald, published at Paris. 


publican member of Congress from San Fran- 
cisco, is ason of the late John Davis, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. He recently married the only 
daughter of the late Starr King. He is brother 
of our minister to Berlin and nephew of George 
Bancroft, the historian. 


....The Richmond Whig states that Mr. 
Schoolcraft, the sole owner of The Enquirer, is 
about to revive it, with Mr. J. Watson James 
as editor-in-chief. The Enquirer may be pub- 
lished again, but it can’t be revived. It died 
with slavery and rebellion, for which there is 
no revival possible. 


...-It is said that ‘‘ Henry Tucker, author of 
the popular ballad, ‘When this cruel war is 
over,’ lives quietly in Brooklyn.” It is a very 
good place to live quietly in; but it has not 
been a favorite residence of poets. 


....James Robinson, the veteran Boston 
arithmetician and teacher, has reached the age 
of ninety-five, and the school committee has 
voted him a salary of $1,000, on which he is de- 
pendent for support, 


....-The American Antiquarian Society has 
made Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Conn., the famous scholar in Indian languages, 
one of its council and its secretary of foreign 
correspondence. 


....Mr. Krupp, the German iron and stee 
mavufacturer, has given to the Washington 
Museum a large part of the articles which made 
up his display at the Centennial Exhibition. 


....Cardinal Manning’s solicitor has run 
away with $150,000, which he held as trustee for 
Catholic charities and associations. The Car- 
dinal himself loses $40,000. 


...-1t was Pierce Young, of Georgia, to whom 
Gov. Tilden said if he couldn’t ‘‘ sweep”? New 
York he would move to some other state. He 
will probably move. 


....Mr. H. L. Sollace, the only Vermont 
postmaster known to fame, is a brother-io-law 
of Saxe, the poct; but they are not on the 
same side in politics. 


....Mr, Edward McPherson, so well known 
as Clerk of the House of Representatives, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Jobn F. Cleveland as editor of The 
Tribune Almanac, 


.».»Ex-Queen Isabella is said to possess an 
unequaled collection of laces, worth millions 
and miracles of beauty. What abappy woman 
she must be! 


....Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist, has not 





gone to Europe, as was reported. 
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Science. 





-Dr. Exuiorr Cougs contributes to Forest and 
Stream the particulars of an interesting case of 
reversion of the domestic dog to a wild state 
which lately came under his observation in 
Wyoming. The general fact is well established 
that various domesticated animals, when left to 
shift for themselves—as, for instance, when 
turned loose upon an uninhabited island—will 
gradually regain a feral state in adaptation to 
their new conditions; but in the case narrated 
by the Doctor a dog voluntarily abandoned 
human society and at once adopted a mode of 
life exactly like that of its probable remote an- 
cestor, the wolf. A she dog was found by him, 
with a litter of five whelps, living in a burrow 
in the ground of the prairie, away from human 
habitation, and evidently taking care of berself 
and her offspring without human aid or inter- 
ference. The whole family were in excel- 
lent condition, fat and sleek. They were 
of no determinate breed, being simply curs, 
whose whole character and appearance showed 
that certainly the mother had not crossed with 
a wolf; so that there was no assignable reason 
for this freak of hers, which resulted in a case, 
pure and simple, of immediate reversion to the 
feral state. The animals were living precisely 
after the manner of the coyote, or small 
prairie wolf of North America (Ccewis latrans) ; 
and the writer discusses the bearing of this 
ease upon his theory of the really close resem- 
blances which subsist between that animal and 
various breeds of domestic dogs. 


....-M.Lecoq de Boisbaudran has been study- 
ing some of the physical properties of gallium, 
the new metal he recently discovered. Examin- 
ing six specimens of the metal,electrotyped from 
the same solution, he obtains 30.15° as the mean 
point of fusion. The density of a specimen of 
6 centigrams he foundin May to be 4.7 at 15 
degrees (relatively to water at 15°). The mean 
of the densities of aluminum and indium being 
4.8, the number provisionally found for gallium 
agrees very well with a theory placing gallium 
between these two metals. M. Mendelejeff’s 
calculations, however, point to a hypothetical 
body, to which gallium seems to correspond in 
some of its properties, but which would have a 
density of 5.9. Now, by keeping gallium half 
an hour in dilute nitric acid, washing, heating 
strongly, and solidifying in dry air, the author 
has got this number. Liquid gallium is very 
mobile, but seems covered with a thin pellicle. 
It adheres strongly to glass, on which it can be 
easily spread out in a thin layer. Even at a 
few degrees below its point of fusion the solid 
gallium is hard and remarkably tenacious for a 
metal so fusible ; but it can be cut with a knife, 
like a malleable metal. Gallium crystallizes 
very easily. Crystallized under water, it some- 
times crackles on being heated. The spectrum 
of gallium has two violet lines, with wave- 
lengths 417.0 and 403.1 respectively. The 
equivalent of gallium has not yet been exactly 
determined, but it seems to be near that in- 
dicated by M. Mendelejeff’s theoretical con- 
siderations. 


..»-Nearly all microscopists are acquainted 
with the plant volvox, and also with rotifers. 
A note in Science—Gossip by Mr. G. F. Chantrell 
indicates that some rotifers develop in the 
volvox. He has met with them in volvox from 
May until September. ‘‘I have seen,”’ he says, 
‘* specimens almost daily the last three weeks: 
and not only rotifers, but rotifers in the egg, 
showing movements of the cilia and of the giz- 
zard, and also eggs not so far developed. In 
one volvox which I examined last night I saw 
three active rotifers, two eggs showing move- 
ment, four eggs similar but quiescent, avd four 
green spheres—thirteen in all. There is, in my 
opinion, no question that some rotifers are de- 
veloped in the volvox.” 


....-Atarecent meeting of the Entomological 
Club of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science Dr. Morris stated that 
three or four years since he had placed a num- 
ber of cocoons of Attacus Cynthia on a shelf in 
his house, and that, after lying there all that 
time, some of them had this year produced the 
perfect insect. Dr. Hagen referred to an in- 
stance related by Kirby and Spence where a 
beetle (Boprestis splendida) was ascertained to 
have existed in the wood of a pine table more 
than twenty years. 


-+e-If the horse-chestnuts and some of the 
poplars, perhaps some other trees, are cut off, a 
new growth of branches will come the next 
season from buds formed from matter between 
the bark and the wood, along the circle ex- 
posed by the cut, and not bursting through the 
bark laterally, as in most other parts. The 
birch does this, as well as some ot!iers. There 
is a blood-leaved birch, and it has been recent- 
ly noted that when the plant buds out in this 
irregular way the new growth is green, like 
the ordinary birches, and not blood-leaved, like 
the variety. The phenomenon is puzzling the 
physiologists, who think they may eventually 
find that the seat of color in plants, as in indi- 
viduals, is pretty pear the epiderm. 
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Missions, 


Ir appears that the Roman Catholics of 
the United States are beneficiaries of the 
Catholic ‘“‘Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith’ to afar greater extent than they 
contribute to it. According to the statistics 
just published, their contributions amount to 
$47,486 and their receipts from the Association 
to $359,108. We give the table as we find it in 
the Catholic Review, so our readers can see and 
study it for themselves. It will be understood, 
of course, that these funds are raised and ex- 
pended for missionary purposes : 






















Dioceses. Contributions. Receipts 
Baltimore.....ccccccccccessscqsccsecccese $3,487 — 
NNN as i vdnds't < danastecsentisaanad 800 $7,000 
St. Augustine 620 16,102 
Savannth... 1,070 10,000 
Wilmington... 2,546 * 000 
Cincinnati..........ee..eeeee 4,068 — 
Covington . _ 137 -_— 
etroit....... . 2,449 _ 
Fort Wayne . 445 —_ 
Louisville... 120 967 
Macks  <sagacnedsncssasepacaas 206 aon 
Milwaukee 686 —_—_ 
Albany.. 5,927 a 
Buffalo.. 350 —_— 
Newark.. 1,821 -— 
ree Pe 1,593 215 
Galveston ..... ..... 1,474 25,500 
Little Rock.... 800 20,000 
Natchez.. .. .. 1,72 17,694 
San Antonio 258 14,050 
CONOR CIF. ois 5.ccsecse 0 ease 870 10,000 
Nesqualy..... 7 10,000 
Philadelphia 3,019 _ 
Harrisburg.. 143 —e 
rittsburgh........ 1,416 —_— 
Santa Fé..... .... 1.514 19,707 
San Francisco. 736 8,000 
ce he EE RE 12 000 
10,000 
89 —_— 
1,200 
8,000 
16,279 
7,000 
19,160 
8,000 
20,075 
6,000 

Vicariates Apostolic 
North Carolina ....... d 7 000 
KanBas.......es0 oe ‘ai 16,000 
ColOrado.....ssceeee ever 16,000 
pO eo 22,152 
| ee 12,000 
Northern Minnesota .. 22,000 
IID. < csvncereudectiog $359,103 


...-The Vicar-Apostolic of Japan, in an ap- 
peal to the Catholics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for contributions for the support of the 
mission of which he has charge, gives an iuter- 
esting sketch of its orign and history. It was 
founded at Nagasaki, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, by Saint Francis Xavier, and, 
after flourishing a hundred years was broken 
up by the government. In 1865, to the aston- 
ishment of the Catholic missionary, ‘there 
came to make themselves known to usin the 
church of Nagasaki a small number of Japan- 
ese descendants of the martyrs, children of the 
Church which had been so divinely preserved. 
These Christians, who formed several families, 
still held the true faith. They had the sacra- 
ment of baptism and many Catholic practices 
and especially a genuine devotion to our 
Blessed Lady.” At that date, says the Vicar- 
Apostolic, there were but few Catholics in the 
whole empire. Now they number as many as 
fifteen thousand. The chief work of the mis- 
sion, which has been sustained by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and the Society 
of the Holy Infancy, is in the maintenance of 
schools for children and catechumens and for 
the training of catechists and native students 
for the priesthood. 


.+..The dispute between the new Bishop of 
Ceylon and the Church Missionary Society is 
yet unsettled. In the meantime 93 of the 
native Christians of Jaffa have sent an address 
to the officers of the society, testifying to the 
unreasonableness of Bishop Copleston’s claims 
and expressing an apprehension that “the 
alterative may ere long be forced upon us of 
either submitting to the course of proceedings 
adopted by the Bishop or of ignoring the rela- 
tionship which always has existed and does 
even now exist between us and the bishop as 
our diocesan and chief pastor. We eschew 
either course. The character of the relation- 
ship referred to remains unchanged from the 
time that the Christian Church was first formed 
in these parts untilthe present day; but any 
attempt to remodel it in reference to novel 
practices and strange doctrines will cause 
serious and unhappy differences and back- 
slidings.”’ 


....The Church Missionary Intelligencer for 
November gives a sketch of the Ceylon Mis- 
sion and the history and correspondence of 
the dispute between the Society’s missionaries 
and the new Bishop of Colombo. The Jntel- 
ligencer declines to express any opinion in re- 
gard to the controversy until it is concluded. 
Bishop Copleston has been in correspondence 
with the Church Missionary Society, and in- 
sists upon the recall of Mr. Clark, one of the 
two missionaries whose licenses have not been 
returned to them. These cases are still before 
the acting Metropolitan of India. The letters 
and statements of Bishop Copleston exhibit 
him in thé light of a man puffed up with the 
idea of his self-importance and’ extremely 
anxious to show the missionaries that he comes 
to them as one haying authority and meaning to 
use it, 


The Hunday-school, 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 10th. 





SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL.—Acts xi, 19—30, 


In viewing the spread of the Gospel, as set 
forth in this lesson, we may consider: 

1, THE FIELD (v. 19, 20). 

2. THE Means (vy. 19, 21—24). 

3. THE Fruits (v. 25—30). 


1. THE Fretp (vy. 19, 20).—From Jerusalem 
the scattered disciples pressed northward and 
westward into Phenice, or Pheenicia, which lay 
upon the shores of the Mediterranean, north- 
ward ofthe Carmel range. Thence, some took 
ship to the populous Island of Cyprus; and 
others worked northward into the mountain 
regions to Antioch, then the metropolis of that 
entire section. Their labors in these places 
were confined to ‘“‘Jews’’? and ‘‘Grecians,” 
terms which indicate Jews who were natives of 
Palestine, and others who were Jews, but of 
foreign birth. 

Geographically, the field here described was 
not broad, but it was a field beyond the land of 
promise. The oecupation of it pointed toward 
the opening of the door for Gentiles. And the 
labors for Grecizing Jews showed the widening 
liberality of the Gospel. It was, furthermore 
a field providentially opened. The disciples 
could but preach, and here they were scattered 
from Jerusalem; but as they went they 
preached. 

A familiar hymn says: 





“If you want a field of labor, 
You ean find itanywhere.” 
The disciples believed the truth here ex- 
pressed, and we may learn to improve our op- 
portunities. Scattered by travel, by summer 
vacations, by business necessities, or by other 
causes, we should find a field everywhere and 
we should be at work. Not the missionary 
alone is to work away from home, but each 
servant of Christ. 

(2.) THe Means (vy. 19, 21—24).—Various 
means for the spread of the Gospel are pre- 
sented here. (1.) Persecution contributed to 
the work. This is not essential, for in ‘‘rest”’ 
the churches advanced gloriously (Acts ix, 31), 
But God can make even man’s wrath or Satan’s 
rage praise himself. (2.) Preaching the Word 
of the Lord Jesus was a means. Literary lec- 
tures and scientific expositions have their 
places; but when the Gospel is to be spread 
“the Word” must be preached, (3.) The ac- 
companying *“‘ hand of the Lord’’ was the effi- 
cient means in this work. Without it all else 
fails (I Cor. iii, 6,7). (4.) The labors of good 
men were instrumental also (Rom. x, 13—15). 
By such means ‘‘ much people was added unto 
the Lord ”’ (v. 24). 

From this view we may learn (1) not to dread 
human opposition, nor the absence of human 
sympathy, if we are about the Master’s work; 
(2) we may learn to prize the Word of God 
and (3) to preach its truths. Many are desti- 
tute of spiritual power, because they are ignor- 
ant of what God has said ; and some who know 
full well what God says refuse to proclaim it. 
Let us know and speak. We may learn (4) to 
depend upon God and to look to him continu- 
ually for success ; and (5) let us work for the 
upbuilding of converts and (6) for spiritual 
additions to the churches. 

3. THE Fruits (v. 25—30).—Labor on every 
field should produce fruit. In this confidence 
the husbandman and every other earthly toiler 
works. Among the fruits specified in our les- 
son we find these: ‘‘ A great number believed 
and turned to the Lord” (v. 21); good men 
were made glad (v. 23); good men were put at 
work (v. 22—26); and Christian generosity, the 
first-born of Christian love, was begotten (v. 
29, 30). 

Wherever the Gospel advances fruit is borne. 
Each person in whom salvation makes head- 
way becomes fruitful (John xv, 5, 8). Herein 
we find a test of our own standing. And here 
is a spur to devoted personal living, for fruit- 
fulness and a spreading Gospel are inseparable. 
In these hearts of ours see to it that the Gos- 
pel has fullsway. Then may we look hopefully 
upon the world. 





THe Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent, of New 
York, spoke at the Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Convention on the subject of Sunday- 
school authorities. He contended that the 
church should be at the head of the school and 
should exercise dominant power in all its 
workings. Instead of leaving the election of 
superintendent to the popular vote in the Sun- 
day-school, ft should be vested in the church 
itself. The church should also assume the 
expenses of the school and provide the library. 
The church should not be arbitrary. Neither 
should the pastor or superintendent assert 
themselves and unfairly interfere with the in- 
dividuality of the school. The superintendent 
should be a man with enough of old Adam in 





him to assert himself before the pastor when 


7 
ss 


School and College, 


THe New Hampshire Agricultural College, 
connected with Dartmouth, has more students 
than ever before. Of the 16 students in the 
senior and middle classes nine are pursuing the 
agricultural course and seven the mechanical; 
the two courses being identical in junior year. 
The faculty has been increased by the appoint- 
ment of Rev. H. G. Jesup as professor in 
botany, C. W. Scott as tutor in mathematics, 
and C. H. Pettee instructor in civil engineering. 
Prof. B. T. Blanpied takes the late Prof. 
Dimond’s place as executive of the department, 
He also temporarily fills Prof. Dimond’s place 
in the chair of theoretical chemistry. The farm 
is in care of a scientific and practical farmer, J. 
W. Sanborn, of Gilmanton. 











...-The Dartmouth faculty has 32 members, 
against 37 last year. There are 439 students in 
the University, against 479 last year; the ac- 
ademic department having lost 35, the scientific 
two, the agricultural five, and the medical gain- 
ing two. In the academic department the 
seniors have lost six men, and gained two; the 
juniors have lost eight, and gained seven; the 
sophomores have lost twenty, and gained two, 
700 new books have been added to the library, 
which now contains 54,600 volumes. Three new 
scholarships have been added and two taken 
away; and seven less are received from the in- 
come of lands donated by the state and two 
less from the ministry fund. 


..-. Two classes of qualifications, thinks The 
Michigan Teacher, are needed in order to make 
an accomplished and successful teacher: ‘1, 
an interest in the subject taught, a love for the 
work of teaching, and an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the highest interest of the learners; 2, 
mental vigor aud flexibility, insight into char- 
acter, knowledge of methods, ability to adapt 
them to circumstances, and the many nameless 
resources which contribute to make up tact, 
skill, and teaching power.”’ 


...-Oberlin College has 42 students in the 
theological department, 152 in the classical and 
scientific course, 128 in the literary course, 52 
in select studies, 235 in the classical preparatory 
school, 332 in the English prepsratory school, 
and 256 in the conservatory of music, Total, de- 
ducting names counted twice, 1,197, of whom 

7 are men and 493 women. The catalogue 
would do well to drop the ridiculous euphem- 
ism ‘‘ gentlemen” and “‘ladies,’’ 


.... The increasing public interest in architect- 
ure, according to The American Architect, is 
gradually making its mark upon our colleges, 
and chairs of architecture are becoming more 
common. The latest appointment is that of E. 
D. Lindsey, of New York, a graduate of Harvard 
College in the class of 1865, and an ancien <léve 
of the Beole des Beaux Arts, who has been ap- 
pointed to fill the new chair of architecture and 
applied art at Princeton. 


....The Hallowell (Me.) Classical and Scien- 
tific Academy has 131 students, as follows: class- 
ical department, 29; seminary department, 29; 
English and scientific department, 31; prepara- 
tory classes, 10; in select studies, 32. There are 
63 boys and 68 girls. 

..--Prof. Willard Fiske, at Cornell, takes 
members of the freshman class through the 
library, explaining the contents of the alcoves, 
showing rare and interesting volumes, and 
talking about literary matters in general. 


....Edward Charles Pickering has been con- 
firmed by the Harvard overseers as director of 
the Observatory, and Phillips professor of as- 
tronomy and geodesy, to succeed the late Prof, 
Joseph Winlock. 


.... William M. Evarts, Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, Wendell Phillips, and other distinguished 
alumni of the Boston Latin School were pres- 
ent at the centenary dinner of that institution, 
on the 8th. 


....At Dartmouth a young woman is allowed 
to attend all class recitations and lectures, and 
be examined with the men, though reciting 
privately, and only oecasfonally, to the pro- 
fessors. ‘ 

....Prof. Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, has 
formed an extra class in mathematics, com- 
posed of freshmen, who are required to make 
up original proofs of certain problems. 


....The Harvard Divinity School is to have a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ The Comparative Theol- 
ogy of the Ten Great Religions,” from Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke. 


..«.Bates College Lewiston, Me., has 19 
seniors, 24 juniors, 24 sophomores, 47 freshmen, 
and 24 theological students (Freewill Baptist) 

....Phillips Exeter Academy gets $10,000 by 


the will of the late F. O. J. Smith, of West- 
brook, Me. 


..-» The Princetonian wants a fellowship in 
English. literature in Princeton College. 


.... They are talking of making a museum of 





the vacated State House at New Haven, 


er ween a 
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Pebbles. 


How to take life easy: Be careless with 
petroleum oil. 


...A little boy had been sent to dry a towel 
before the nursery fireplace. ‘*‘ Mamma, is it 
done when it is brown ?”” 





--The following notice is displayed at the 
Kawasaki (Japan) railway station: ‘* Passen- 
gers are reohesyec not yo cross yhe line.” 


....A paper says the times are so bad and 
payments are so rare that the girls complain 
that the young men cannot even pay their ad- 
dresses. 


.. The most laconic will on record is that of 
a man who died in 1769. It runs thus: “I 
have nothing , I owe a great deal; the rest I 
give to the poor.” 


..Stingy Aunt: ‘‘ Well, Robin, have you en- 
joyed yourself?’’ Robin: ‘“‘Oh, yes, Aunt; but I 
wish I hadn’t eome. Brother Jim is sure to cry 
‘halves’ when I get home; and when I say you 
didn’t give me nothing he’ll punch my head for 
a story.” 

. Artist: “I thought of painting a few 
gulls in the foreground.’”? Art Patron: “But 
will that add to the cost of the picture?” 
Artist: “Not at all.”’ Art Patron: “ By Jove, 
sir, in that case you’ll oblige me by painting a 
“vhole flock.”’ 

....As a stern-wheel steamboat was passing 
up the Ohio River, the other day, a little girl 
who was standing on the hotel stoop ran into 
the house to her mother, calling out: ‘‘Mother, 
mother, come and see this steamboat. It’s got 
a bustle on.” 


--A young New Yorker at a party asked 
and received the consent of a young lady to 
accompany herhome. He waited in astovish- 
ment while the company slowly departed, and 
finally hinted that it was time for them to go. 
“Oh !”? said she, demurely, “I am boarding 
here.”’ 

.-A Michigan justice of the peace having 
been hunted up, with some difficulty, by a tel- 
egraphic messenger, with a dispatch announcing 
his father’s death, refused to pay the charge of 
$1 for delivery. He said: ‘‘I ain’t agoin’ to 
pay for that news; for I’ve been expectin’ the 
old man to die for some time.” 


..A little five-year-old girl had been told 
that it was night on the other side of the world 
when it was daylight on this. Asa proof that 
this astronomical fact had taken root, she ex- 
claimed, upon rising the next morning: ‘ Now 
they are just goin’ to bed in China, and the 
skeeters are beginning to bite ’em.”’ 


.. Two young people are on the piazza of a 
Saratoga hotel. Says he: ‘How do you like 


‘Daniel Deronda’?’”’ Says she: “Daniel De- 
ronda? Why,Idon’tknowhim. Who is he?” 
Says he: “No, no. I mean George Eliot’s 


latest novel.” ‘‘ Oh !” says she, ‘‘ yes—of course, 
yes—how funny, yes. There’s Ma. I guess I'll 
go over to her.’’ And she departed. 

..““A young woman came in this morning 
to consult me about a dispute over some money 
left between herself and her brother,’’ remarked 
a young city lawyer to another, lately, ‘and 
she made me promise to take her part.’ “ Did 
she ?”’ exclaimed the other. ‘‘Good!” ‘And 
then,” continued the first, greatly elated, ‘‘ the 
brother came in too, to consult me, and he 
made me promise to take his part. So now I’ll 
let you take her part, and 1’ll take his part, 
and between us both we’ll get all there is!’ 
Then the two friends stepped across the street 
and congratulated each other on the good for- 
tune that had befallen each of them “ by will.” 


..For ten years Rowland Hill, the great 
preacher, that singular mixture of wisdom, 
drollery, and piety, was an itinerant, and his 
ministry was attended by vast crowds. His 
wit never deserted him, for on one occasion, 
preaching on Hampstead Heath, some rain fell, 
and he deliberately put on his hat, saying: 
‘* Excuse my hat, friends; but do not let the 
rain alarm you so much. What would the 
condemned souls in Tophet, parched for it, 
give for a single drop of this delightful rain »”’ 
So, when he was reproved for not preaching to 
the elect only, he asked some one “ to have the 
goodness to mark them with a bit of chalk, and 
then Pll talk to them.” 


..A new prison chaplain was recently ap- 
pointed in a certain town. He was a man who 
greatly magnified his office, and, entering one of 
the cells, on his first round of inspection, he 
with much pomposity thus addressed the pris- 
oner who occupied it: ‘‘ Well, sir, do you know 
who lam?” ‘No; norI dinna care!’ was the 
nonchalant reply. ‘“‘ Well, I'm your new chap- 
lain.” ‘‘Oh! yeare? Weel, I hae heard o’ ye 
before.” ‘‘ And what did you hear?” returned 
the chaplain, his curiosity getting the better of 
his dignity. ‘‘ Weel, I heard that the last twa 
kirks ye were in ye preached them baith empty ; 
but I'll be hanged if ye find it such an easy mat- 
ter to do the same wi’ this ane.” 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDREWS, E. A., formerly pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle (Congregationalist), New 
York City, accepts call to Bowdoin-Square 
ch., Boston, Mass. 

ARCHIBALD, T. H., D.D., West Cornwall, re- 
signs and accepts call to Manchester, Vt. 

BRADY, F. A., Townsend and Moreland, N. Y., 
resigns. 

BRISTOW, J. B., accepts call to Union, Ohio. 

BROWNSON, 8. 8., Alna, accepts call to Wool- 
wich, Me. 

BUNNELL, C. K., removes from Woodhull to 
Canisteo, N. Y: 

DANA, Watson, Newport, accepts call to Cen- 
terville, Ohio. 

DICKINSON, F. B., inst. pastor of Charles 
River ch., Cambridgeport, Mass., recently. 

DOWNEY, G. D., remoyes from Throopsville 
to Galway, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, T. A., Towanda, Pa., ord. recently. 

MacFARLANE, A., Port Huron, Mich., called 
to Hanson-Place ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

PAYNE, J. W., ord. at Groton, N. Y., recently. 

SCOTT, WALTER, PROF., ord. at Sing Sing, N. 
Y., recently. 

WILLIAMS, N. M., D.D., Wickford, R. L., re- 
signs, 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, A. 8., died at Clear Lake, Ia., Nov. 
7th, aged 79 

ante J. H., Waitstield, called to Swanton, 
it. : 

BAKER, A. A., Eldora, Iowa, supplies East 
Hardwick, Vt. 

CHALMERS, Joun R., Biddeford, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Fair Haven, Vt. 


CROSS, W. R., inst., Camden, Me. 

DARLING, WALTER E., Kennebunk, Me., dis- 
missed. 

EDWARDS, Josepn §8., Cleveland, 0., died 
recently. 


FARRAR, J. A., removes from Carthage to 
Osceola, N. Y. 

HAWLEY, CuHester W., 
at Amherst, Mass. 
PLACE, O., New Haven, N. Y., withdraws his 

resignation. 

POND, J. E., supplies Milltown, Me. 

RUDDICK, C. E., inst., Cleveland, O. 

SMITH, E. G., Essex, Mass., resigns. 

WEST, R., editor of Christian News, St. Louis, 
becomes superintendent of missions for 
Missouri of Am. H. Miss’y Soc’y. 

WILLIAMS, E. M., installed at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Nov. 16th, as pastor of First ch., the 
eldest in Minn. 

WRIGHT, Wo. B., Berkeley-st. ch., Boston, 
Mass., withdraws his request for imme- 
diate dismissal. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

DUFFIELD, 8. W., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
supply Central ch., Auburn, N. Y. 

FARMER, §. F., Ellisville, lll., removes to 
Hiawatha, Kan. 

FORD, G. A., ord. at Ramapo, N. Y., recently. 

FOULK, Joun§., inst. at Northumberland, Pa. 

GRIFFES, James D., Hastings, Neb., accepts 
call to Marysville, Kan. 

HALLEY, E. E., preached his farewell sermon 
in Third ch., ’ Albany, N. Y., after 52 years 
of ministerial service, 

HILL, Joun C., Taylorville, Il., 
Adrian, Mich 

PAYNE, H. A., Onondaga Valley, accepts call 
to Lima, N. Y 

POLLOCK, G. A., Effingham, accepts call to 
Greenville, I). 

REID, Joun, —— called to First ch., 
Jersey City, N 

RUSSELL, J. L., Dayton, O., accepts call to 
Spring Garden ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHITAKER, Wo. F., Union Theo. Sem., ord. 
at Bridge Hampton, L.L, Nov. Ist, sup- 
plies pulpit for six months. 

WILE, B. Re «igh, N. Y., died Noy. 19th, 
aged 


Denver, Col., inst., 


accepts call to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BAWN, Joun G., resigns rectorship of St. 
John the Evangelist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BURGESS, FREDERICK, ord. deacon at Provy- 
idence, R. I 
DRANE, Rosenrt B., ord. priest at Tarborough, 
N. C. 


FULTON, Joun, D.D., resigns rectorship of 
Christ ch., New York City. 

HOLMES, STEPHEN F., resigns chaplainc y of 
St. Barnabas Home and Chapel, New Yo 
City. 

NEWTON, Wo. W., accepts rectorship of St. 
Paul’s, Boston, Mass. 

PEABODY, D. C., accepts call to Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

REID, J. D., Gloucester, Mass., resigns. 

RULSION, ‘Nesom 8., Jéieot City, N. J., ac- 
cepts callo 8t. Paul’s, Cleveland, O. 

SHEPHERD, J. A., D.D., acce bo setoete of 
Church of Our "Saviour, Baltimore, M 

WESTON, James A., Wilmington, N. "i ‘ond. 
priest. 

REFORMED GERMAN, 

BARTHOLF, B. A., Genesee County, accepts 
call to Presbyterian ch. at Mayfield, N. Y. 

BECK, Joun, D.D., Easton, Pa., resigns. 

EBBERT, D. W., eat and inst. at Shippens- 
burgh, Pa. 

HARRIS, Howarp, ord. and inst. at Union- 
ville, Ne Fs; recent y: 

MOSS, JoHN C., West Philadelphia, accepts 
call to Westminster, Md. 

ROTH, G. W., ord. at Erwinna, Pa. 

VAN RAALTE, A. E., D.D., Holland, Mich., 
died recently. 








Literature. 


A prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week’? 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








NEW POETRY.* 





From our shelves of new books we are 
at length able to gather a row of books of 
poetry, some of which are noticeably good 
and which, as a whole, are above the 
average. Fora year past few new books 
of verse have appeared, and most of those 
that have reached us have been of a discour- 
aging quality, sadly suggestive of publica- 
tion ‘‘ on author’s account” and of inevita- 
ble shrinkage in the poetical pocket-book. 
Therefore, we welcome this sign of im- 
provement, even if it does come in the 
autumn season, when it was to be expected. 
Auspicium melioris aevi sit. 

A new book by Mr. Aldrich is of itself 
nearly enough to insure the success of a 
poetical “‘ season,” and we are, therefore, 
glad to welcome, in Flower and Thorn, the 
fruits of his maturer genius. Mr. Aldrich 
writes slowly, prunes carefully, and rejects 
mercilessly. ‘‘Cloth of Gold,” the revised 
edition of all his poems issued pre- 
vious to this volume, was materially dif- 
ferent from the collected edition of 1865; 
which, in turn, was not the same book as 
the Carleton edition of 1868. We wish 
other poets were all so careful and critical. 
Mr. Aldrich is now just forty years old and 
is beginning to talk about the flight of 
years, etc.; so, if he has been so cautious 
hitherto, we have no fears that he will be 
less particular hereafter, if as a young man 
he has been his own sternest critic. This 
volume contains a great number of very 
charming pieces, many of which have been 
tenants of our brain ever since their first 
appearance in the magazines. ‘‘Spring in 
New England,” the principal poem, is a 
production of fine conception and faultless 
execution. ‘‘Miantowona,” an Indian 
poem of much beauty, first appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly, eleven years ago, 
and has since passed out of mind. It is 
original and singularly metrical. Its meas- 
ured lines ring long inthe memory. After 
a third long poem, entitled ‘‘The Legend 
of Ara-Coeli,” comes a series of interludes, 
of which ‘‘ Destiny,” ‘‘ Identity,” and ‘“‘ An 
Untimely Thought” are specially good. A 
better poem than ‘‘ Destiny” could not be 
asked for. ‘‘ The Flight of the Goddess,” 
which has been slightly changed, forms the 
head-piece of the next division. It stands 
next to that dainty bit of vers de societé, 
‘On an Intaglio Head of Minerva.” A 
dozen sonnets end the volume, which is 
beautifully printed on ribbed paper. 
Mr. Sidney Lanier’s first volume of Poems 
is made up of only 94 pages and 11 pieces, 
including the dedication. But ‘there is no 
evidence of rawness or greenness, and much 
indication of culture and painstaking and 
poetic disposition. ‘‘Corn,” the poem 
which first gave the author any Northern 
reputation (for his one novel fell obscurely 
from the press), prefaces the volume. It 
images the opulence of summer, and is red 
olent with the fragrance of ‘‘the green 
things growing.” ‘The Symphony” and 
«‘The Psalm of the West ” are also marked 
by the same wealth of language and the 
same Capriciousness and curious use of itali- 





* FLOWER AND THORN. By THOMAS BAILEY AL- 
DRICH. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


PoEMs. By SIDNEY LANIER. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


CASTLE WINDOWS. By LATHAM CORNELL 
STRONG. Troy: H. B. Nims & Co. 1876. 


Str RAE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1877. 


DAVID AND ANNA MATSON. By ABIGATL SCOTT 
DUNIWAY. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co, 1876. 


SELECTED POEMS. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Boston: Janfes R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 


THE POETICAL AND PROSE WRITINGS OF CHARLES 
SPRAGUE. New edition. Boston: A. Williams & 
Co. 1876. 


* 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy. By STELLA. Second edition. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


‘Poms OF PLACES. Edited by HENRY W. LONG- 
FELLOW. Scotland, Vol. It. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1876. 








cised quotations. * «¢'The Centennial Medita- 
tion of Columbia,” by which, of course, Mr. 
Lanier is best known, is strangely omittedy 
We hesitate to think that Mr. Lanier is 
ashamed of it, or that he is willing to 
humor his hostile critics by keeping it in 
the background. But the book is well 
able to stand without it. Mr. Lanier is 
now well in the front rank of our Southern 
poets and is worthy to be named with 
Paul H. Hayne and Margaret J. Preston. 
Castle Windows is another first book, 
and it, too, is a good one. Mr. L. C. 
Strong, its author, is possessed of a good 
lyrical faculty, a sensitive and poetie dis- 
position, and an evident knowledge of his 
own powers and their limitations. So he 
does not attempt to do what he cannot, but 
pleases by the skill and ease with which 
he sings. Imagination, pure and simple, is 
not Mr. Strong’s chief claim to notice as a 
poet; but in its stead there is plenty of 
fancy and no lack of emotion and percep- 
tion. Many of his poems we should like 
to copy—‘‘ West Point,” forinstance, which 
newly and very prettily phrases an old 
theme. The first canto of Sir Rae, 
an anonymous poem, was liked by the late 
Mrs. C. L. Ford, of San Francisco, and 
two young ladies who were visiting the 
author in the same city insisted on its com- 
pletion, for their own amusement. It, 
therefore, appears, and we may add that it 
also amuses us. It has an elaborate bind- 
ing, an elegant typographical appearance, 
and some full-page pictures, but not the 
slightest literary merit. To do it justice, 
however, it does not, as a rule, sink to this 
level: 








“There was joy in the Highlands, 

Joy in the hall, 

Bright garlands were decking the 
Old chapel wall, 

And brilliant the guests in their 
Grandest array, 

For the chief of their clan was 
Wedded that day.” 


Maidee is the Byronic name of the heroine, 
who afterward turns out to be Lady Clare. 
If the reader wants to discover how, let 
him pay three dollars and a half for the 
book. David and Anna Matson is 
another machine-made poem. It js a little 
better than the one of which we have just 
spoken, but not much. Like that poem, it 
is beautifully printed and bound. The ac- 
companying illustrations are admirable. 
The Selected Poems of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson have been put into the new ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Classic” edition of his works, and the 
volume includes all the poems which the 
author thinks it worth while to preserve. 
Thus the editing of the volume isa thing of 
importance to all Mr. Emerson’s admirers, 
to whom it will have the value of a wholly 
new book. The author has left out many 
things his readers will regret to miss; but 
they will for the most part be willing to 
accept his verdict as final. We are 
glad to welcome a new edition of the 
Poetical and Prose Writings of Charles 
Sprague. This single volume repre- 
sents the entire literary labors of 
the venerable poet, who wrote little, 
though he lived long. The book will 
always be a valuable part of American lit- 
erature, and praise for Mr. Sprague’s 
Shakespeare ode will not die away. This 
handsome new edition is enriched by an 
excellent steel engraving of the banker- 
poet, and also by a biographical sketch, writ- 
ten by Charles J. Sprague, his son, who in- 
herited both his father’s literary ability 
and his position as cashier of the Globe 
Bank, Boston, Triibner & Co., Lon 
don, send us the second edition of Mrs. 
Estelle Anna Lewis’s (‘‘ Stella”) tragedy of 
Sappho, the first edition of which we re- 
viewed at the time of its appearance, four 
years ago. The tragedy has since received 
warm commendation from high English 
critical authorities, including The Graphic 
and the London Telegraph, Standard, Hour, 
Echo, and Pictorial World. This edition 
contains a new preface and a very fine 
steel engraving of Sappho, by Halpin, from 
a drawing by Daniel Huntington. In 
Mr. Longfellow’s Poems of Places we have, 
as the sixth issue, the first volume of the 
Scotland department. Two more volumes 
will be needed to finish up this favorite 
land of the poets. Not all the selections 
are by Scottish authors. They are chosen 
with the taste which has marked the pre- 
ceding volumes, 
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....Cassell, Petter & Galpin have issued the 
second volume of the Rev. Dr. J. A: Wylie’s 
great History of Protestantism. The work in its 
completed form (a third volume is to follow) 
will be a treasury of information and a store- 
house of profitable enjoyment in any household 
which reveres the memory of the great master 
minds of the Reformation and regulates its 
faith in accordance with the principles for 
which they lived and died. Dr. Wylie writes 
with calmness and candor; but, of course, 
from a thoroughly Protestant standpoint. No 
important fact is omitted and the story is told 


in simple and forcible language.™ More popu-. 


lar in style and more extensive in scope than 
D’Aubigné’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,” 
this work appeals to a wider audience than any 
less elaborate history could hope to reach. It 
is copiously illustrated with wood-cuts, of 
artistic design and fine execution; so that the 
children will make of ita favorite companion 
for Sunday afternoons. The three massive 
volumes, with their 2,000 pages and their hun- 
dreds of illustrations, will adornthe humblest 
library and enrich the largest. The work is 
also issued in serial parts, 


'....A book of travel, admirable in every 
wav, is Dr. Henry M. Field’s From the Lakes of 
Killarney to the Golden Horn (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.). Shortly after the death of Mrs. 
Field the author set out upon a journey round 
the world. He was already familiar with Eu- 
rope, and, therefore, knew where to go and 
what to see. The chapters composing the vol- 
ume were originally contributed to Dr. Field's 
paper, The Evangelist, where they attracted 
great attention by their clearness, freshness, 
avd comprehensiveness. We do not recall a 
oook in which there is so admirable a union of 
a traveler’s narrative of experience and a 
judicious observer’s comments upon the con- 
dition of foreign society and politics. The 
present volume is devoted to Europe; a second 
and concluding one will take up Egypt, India, 
Burmah, Java, China, and Japan. Each will 
be complete in itself, however. We are glad 
that the publication of this volume has not 
been delayed, forthe concluding chapters, on 
Constantinople, the state of Turkey, the 
Servian war, the Bulgarian massacres, and the 
whole Eastern question are of great and time- 
ly interest. 
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Poems of Places. Edited by ed by Henry W. Longfel- 
low, Scotiand. Vol. I. Sq. i8mo, pp. x, 246. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & a Bit Pn. te $1 00 
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Nature. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. peel Vest- 
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An Aves Boy’s Vacation. By Mary S° Deer- 
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Sermons on the International Sunday-school 

Lessons for 1877. By the Monday Club. 12mo, 

pp. 448. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.... 
Darwin. By Robert McK.Ormsby. Sq. 16mo, 

pp. 25. New York: printed by P. F. McBreen. 
Washington. Adrama. By Martin Farqubar 
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St. Nicholas. Vol. ILl; November, 1875—Octo- 

ber, 1876. 8vo, pp. viii, 808. New York: 
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by Rufus Wendell. Svo, pp. xvi, 576. Al- 
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The a of Christ. By Frederic W. Farrar, 
D.D., with an American appendix and an in- 
troduction by Tayler Lewis, D.D. 8vo, pp. 
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Neighborhood Talks. By Abby Morton Diaz. 
16m p. 104. New Me eee Ohio: The Peace 
o> ation ot Friends .. ......  —......... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCK W OOD, 
BROOKS & . Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“AN IMPORTANT BOOK.” 


The Morals of Trade.—Two Lectures: I. An In- 
quiry into the actual Morality of Trade. II. An In- 

b iry into the causes of the existing Demoraliza- 

tion and the Remedies thereof; Given in the An- 
thon Memorial Church, by Rev. R. Heber Newton. 
12mo, cloth. $1. 

“The volume contains the manly, truthful words 
of a man fearless in his utterances and giorying in 
the truth. We wish very business man speaking 
and reading the eR ee anguage youke read this 
little volume.’’—The Providence Eve. Pre 

**[t would pay some one to put a copy “ot this little 
—— into every business house in the country, and 

and orca clerks, and dealers would do well to read 

profit by it.”—The Graphic, New York. 
he Credentials of Christianity .—A Course of 
bg Bo --. delivered at the request of the Christian 

Evidence Society. jth a Preface by the Kight 

Hon. the Earl of Harrowby. K.G. 12m0, cloth. $2. 

“The volume before us is one of the most valuable 
and interesting of this important series. Written 
with great simplicity of style, absolutely free from 
technical phraseology. and each subject so treated as 
to be clear to the comprehension of intelligent non- 
professional! r: aders, the lectures here collected are 
also noteWorthy for their calmness, moderation. 
candor, and strength.’’—The Intelligencer 
The Battle and Burden of Life By ‘James Bald- 

win Brown. B.A. i6mo, cloth. $1 4, 














Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. There is about them an 
intellectual freshness and moral vigor that render 
Ss instructive and stimulating in no ordinary 
egree 
““ AN EXCELLENT BOOK FOR CHILDREN.” 
The King’s erry Beat, and other Addresses - 

Children. F< hang N. Norton. 12mo, cloth, $1 59. 

Holiday edition, 7 elegant gilt binding, $2. 

“This 1s a volume full of talks to children. Parents 
will find it a most satisfactory collection of readings 
for winter evenings for the family. There is a happy 
combination of matter that is at once amusing, en- 
tertaining, and instructive, interspersed with suffi- 
cient moral tex chirg to drive each lesson home.” 
CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY STOCK NOW OPEN. 


PRICES REASONABLE. 


T. WHITTAKER, 
2 Bible House, New York, 
CoR. 9TH ST. AND 4TH AVE. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


By the Author of “Helen’s Babies.” 


THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 


Square l6mo, Paper.50 cents; cloth, $1. 

“ Wonderfully well done.”"—Edward Everett Hale. 

“The author shows the same vividness of concep- 
tion and deftness of hand in his portraits; . . . but 
the moral purpose is much more clearly marked and 
the story is one of greater strength.’—Christian 
Union. 

For sale by all Booksellers and by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
AU ‘TIONEERS, 
656 Broadway. New York, 
WILL SELL ON 

MONDAY and TUESDAY, Dec. 4th and 5th, Miscel- 
Janeous Books. 

Ww BUSES ond THURSDAY, Valuable Law Books. 

FRIDAY, Books and Pamphiets, Confederate Pub- 
Honeione ‘sad others 


Citeete 3r*B00 a Dt FF SALEIES Cats 
Ww.P. Nirmoe sat ioe Broadway N. Y 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


‘* THE KING OF ALL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED FOR 
THE YOUNG ON EITHER SIDE OF THE ATLAN- 


TIC.’’—Southampton (England) Observer. 


The third volume of this incomparable Maga- 
zine is now completed. With its eight hundred 
royal octavo pages and its six hundred illustra- 
tions, its splendid serials, its shorter stories, 
poems, and sketches, etc., etc., in its beautiful 
binding of red and gold, it is the most splendid 
gift-book for boys and girls ever issued from 
the press. Price, $4; in full gilt, $5. 





“St. NicHoxias is full of the choicest things. 
The publication is, in all respects, the best of its 
kind. We have never yet seen a number that was 
not surprisingly good.’”’—The Churchman, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


ST. NICHOLAS for 1877, 


which opens with November, 1876, begins 


A Snort AND VERY ENTERTAINING SERIAL 
FROM THE FRENCH, ‘“‘THE KINGDOM OF THE 
GREEDY,’’ A STORY ADAPTED TO THE THANKS- 
GIVING SEASON. 

Another serial, of absorbing interest to boys, 


“HIS OWN MASTER,” 
By J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


author of the ‘* Jack Hazard Stories,” begins in 
the CuristmAs HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Besides serial stories, Christmas stories, live- 
ly sketches, poems, and pictures for the holi- 
days, and some astonishing illustrations of 
Oriental sports, with drawings by Siamese art- 
ists, THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
NUMBER OF ST. NICHOLAS, superb- 
ly illustrated, contains a very interesting paper} 


“THE BOYS OF MY BOYHOOD, 

By W1LuIAM CULLEN BRYANT ; 
‘‘The Horse Hotel,”’ a lively article, by Charles 
A. Barnard, splendidly illustrated; ‘The 
Clock in the Sky,’”’ by Richard A. Proctor; “A 
Christmas Play for Homes or Sunday-schools,”’ 
by Dr. Eggleston ; ‘‘ The Peterkins’ Christmas 
Tree,” by Lucretia P. Hale; ‘Poetry and 
Carols of Winter,”’ by Lucy Larcom, with pic- 
tures. 


Do Not Fail to Buy St. Nicholas for 
the Christmas Holidays. 


During the year there will be interesting 
papers for boys by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JouN G. WHITTIER, THOMAS HuGHES, WILLIAM 
Howitt, Dr. HoLLAND, GEORGE MacDona.p, 
SanrorD B. Hunt, FRANK R. Stockton, and 
others. 


There will be stories, sketches, and poems 
of special interest to girls, by HARRIET PREs- 
coTT SPoFFORD, SUSAN CoOLIDGE, SARAH WIN- 
TER KELLOGG, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Louisa AxcotT, LucreTIA P. Hate, CELIA 
THAXTER, Mary Mapes Dopcg, and many oth- 
ers. There will be also 


““ TWELVE SKY PICTURES,”’ 
By PROFESSOR PROCTOR, the Astronomer, 


with maps, showing ‘‘The Stars of Each Month,” 
which will be likely to surpass in interest any 
series on popular science recently given to the 
public. 

AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, 
with FUN AND FROLIC and WIT 
AND WISDOM, will be mingled, as hereto- 
fore, and St. NicHoLas will continue to de- 
light the young and give pleasure to the old. 

THE LONDON LITERARY WORLD 
says: 

“ There is no magazine for the young that can be 
said to equal this choice production of SCRIBNER’S 
press. All the articles, whether in prose or rhyme, 
are throbbing with vitality. . . . The litera- 
ture and artistic illustrations are both superb.” 

The London Daily News says: ‘‘We wish we 
could point out its equal in our own periodical 
literature.” 


GOOD NEWS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

To meet the demand for acheaper St. NicHo- 
Las Gift Book, the price of Vols. I and II has 
been reduced to $3 each. The three volumes, 
in an elegant library ease, are sold for $10 (in 
full gilt $15), so that all may wive their children 
a complete set. These volumes contain more 
attractive material than fifty dollars’ worth of 
the ordinary children’s books. 

Subscription price, $3 a year. The three 
bound volumes and a subscription for this year 
only $12. Subscribe with the nearest news- 
dealer, or send money in check, or P.-O. money- 
order, or in registered letter, to 





ScrisNER & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


1877. 


Postage Free. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper’s periodicals is among the 
remarkable facts of the publishing business of this 
or any other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary to 
say more than that each resumes in itself the history 
and progress of the time inacertain department: 
one containing the cream of current literature ; a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of import- 
ance the world over; the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes; and all com- 
mending themselves equally to the reader, no matter 
of what sex. age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


That Harper’s Magazine has b a literary insti- 
tution and an educator of the people a haif million 
of readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript, 


Harper’s Weekly, 


“ Harper’s Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in 
this or bay other country.”—Commercial Bulletin 
Boston. 








Harper’s Bazar. 


“The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar, 
a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, acd do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably-conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a superior order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


TERMS for 1877. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year...... 40 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Vear...... 400 
One copy of cither will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 

United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 

HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year. $10; or any two 

for $7; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or 
BAZAR will be sene gratis for every Club of FIVE SUB- 
SCRIBERS at $4 each in one remittance ; or Six Copies 
for $20, without extra copy; postage prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Subscriptions taken for Harper’s 
Periodicals by Booksellers and 
Periodical Dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


New and Cheap Edition, of 


VALUABLE STANDARD WORKS. 


In royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
$2.50 each. 


1. THE SPECTATOR. Complete in one vol- 
ume. With Co ogy of Addison, notes, and a gen- 
eral index, 918 p 

2. THE Pyne AND THE IDLER. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. = ADVENTURER. By 
John Hawkesworth; LL:-D. THE CONNOISSEUR. 

- 23 flown, Critic,and Censor-General. Com- 
plete in in one volume. With notes and portrait of 
Johnson. 588 pp. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REV- 
OLUTION. By M. A. Thiers. Translated from 
the last Paris edition. with notés. 971 pp. 

4. THE HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
AND ras EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NA- 


POLEON, By M.A.Thiers. Translated from the 
Paris ition: with notes. 972 pp. 


Additions to the famous 


Library Editions of Standard Works. 


Large demy 8vo, with st2el portrait and vignette. 








Roxburghe style, gilt top. each $2. 


CICERO’S LIFE AND-LETTERS. The Life 
by Dr. Middleton; Letters to his friends, trans- 
laieo by Wm. M elmoth ; Letters to Atticus, trans- 
lated by Dr. Heberden. With portraits, notes, etc. 


XENOPHONS WORKS. The Complete 
Works of Xenophcn. Translated into E: giish by 
ppt .“pelman. Smith, Fielding, and others. A 
new edition. With portraits, notes, index, etc. 


THE WORKS OP SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 
With Introduetory Essay on his Life and Genius 
LA ne Murphy, and thirty-two portraits op 


THE ENGLISH ESSA YISTS. A Comprehen- 
sive Selection frem the Works of the Great Jeese- 
ists, from Lord Bacon to John Ruskin. With 

traits, biographical notices, critical notes inde 
etc, 


THE TATTLER AND THE GUARDIAN. 
Complete in one volume. With purtrait of Sir 
Richard Steele, notes, und a genera! index. 





Complete Catalogues of W. P. Nimmo’s Popular 
and Valuable Works will be sent on appiication. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


Sole Agents forthe United States, 
596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ATLANTIC “MONTHLY 


FOR 1877. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 


ae 


The publishers have the pleasure of cietinhotte: 
} cowwens attractive features of the ATLANTIC 
or 
HENRY W. ary oe will contribute an un- 
usugl number «of Foome te 
JAMES RUSSELL LO BLL J OHNG WHITTIER, 
and OLIVER WEN DELL HOLMES will also fur- 
nish P»ems. Poetry may also be expected from E. 
C. STEDMAN, T. B. ALDRICH, and other well- 


. conkribute a story in three parts 
and CHARLKS ato DAMS, Jr., aseries of 
wep en on Oolonial Hi 

WELLS ai ii Two Steries in Dra- 
matic — of three numbers each, a novel fea- 
ture in mazazine literature. Mr. Howells will also 
furnish some charming cssays on New Engtand 
raitk Life. 

MARK TWAIN willbea eraseent contributor. 

MRS. K KM 40,K'S chapters ‘Old Woman's 

Goesip"” will extend cach aceeinmate por- 
tion or the vear, and will c ntinuve to furnish de- 
ienttal al pletares of places and people she has seen. 


CH Le ALE will write a few brief papers on 
Rep iia ' ite. and 
G. #. CHROP, author of “A Study of Haw- 


cuccun several Essays on Americau Authors. 
A VALUABLE SERIES OF PAPERS 


on various professions and employments will be 
furnished by distinguished writers, and will describe 
The Work of a School Superintendent, a New England 
Farmer, a Wrstern Farmer, a Managing Editor, a Con- 
es, a Cotes Manufacturer, a Pennsylvania Tron 
ster, € Lay 

A unique fostare of the soeeap for 1877 will be 

contributions t. each number ot 


ORIGINAL MUSIC 


by such composers as J. K. Paine, George L. Os- 
goog, Julius Kichberg, tudley Buck, and 
Francie Gooit, with words by some ofthe most dis- 
tinguisheo ATLANTIC poeis. The ATLANTIC has 
long stood alone in the value of its musical criticism, 
and | the publishers are confident of the public appre- 
ciation of their purpose to give each month :ome 
fresh and charming melody, worthy ofthe Poetry 
with which it is mavched—some song whicn shal! be 
a pleasure to every household and ameans of edu- 
cation in musical taste. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 


will be the title of a new Department, unlike any 
feature in other magazines, and devoted to desuitory 
criticism of arts. letters, politics,and society. Some 
of tne best-known contributo-s to the magazine will 
appear constantly, though anonymously, in its col- 
umns and the Department will be bright and at- 
tractive. 

A SPLENDID LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 

BRYANT 
simaiier to the beautiful portrait of Mr. LONGFELLOW 
ub'ished last year.and by the same artist, will be 
furni shed to all subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 1877 
for One Dollar. 

TERMS :—Single or eae numbers, 35 cents, 
Yearly subscription, with life-size portrait of 
Bryant or Longfellow. 83: with both portraits. 36. 
All postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


Remit by money-order, draft, or registered letter. to 
; =. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


tS" NOW READY. _& 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY. GIFT- 
BOOK. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. 


Uniform with the Illustrated Hditions of * Bitter 
Sweet” and “ Kathbrina.” 
BY DR. J. C. HOLLAND, 
AUTHOR OF * KATERINA,” “ BITTER SWEET.” 
* SEVENOAKS,” etc. 





Illustrated with Numerous Wood Engravings 
atter Original Desians, by Mary Hallock, 
Thomas Moran, Helena DeKay, 

E. A. Abbey, etc. 

One volume, small 4to, in the following styles: 

l. CLOTH, FULL GILT EDGES, WITH ELEGANT 

STAMP IN GILT AND BLACE, $5. 
ll. TURKEY MOROCCO, EXTRA OR ANTIQUE 
(in casef, $9. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From THE INDEPENDENT. 

“It is a positive success. . . . The whole book is 
enjoyable.” 

From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“Itis long since we have seen an American poem 
so beautifuily Ulustrated.” 

From the Worcester Spy. 

“This seems to us Dr Holland’s best poom. .. . 
Theillustrations are very finely executed and they 
add beauty to tne pages on which they appear.” 

From the Boston Post. 

“The Publishers have treated the Poem well. They 
have clothed it in beautyand embellished it ina 
manner fit for the best.” 





*,* The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
sent prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


NEW EDITION AT HALF PRICE 


DR. GUTHRIE’S ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Complete in one volume, #2.0. 
(The fine paper edition in 2 volumes reduced to $3.00.) 


* As an autobiography it is almost peerless,.”,—Hearth 
and Home. 


“ A very delightful bcok.”’—Independent. 


“A picture of Scottish life that is wonderfully graphic. 
—Harper’s Monthly. 


Dr. Guthrie’s Life and Works. 
16 volumes in a box, $15.00. 
Dr. McCosh on the Develop- 
MENT AY POTHESIS, 50 cents. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS 
530 BROADWAY.N Y. 








MACMILLAN & C0,'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D.,F.R.S, 
In the Days of Thy Youth. 
Mar)borough Sermons, 1871-6. mo. Immediately. 
A NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, OF THE 
Silence and Voices of God, 


wih other Sermons. Third Edition, 12mo, 19% pp., 
eloth, $1.25. 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1870. 


The Witness of History to Christ. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1870. 
Third Edition, uniform with" Silence and Voices,” 
Rmo, $1.0. 

Seekers after God. 
12m0, 336 pp., cloth, $1,75. 

The Fall of Man 


and other Sermons. ismo, cloth, $1.50. 


By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.O., F.R.S.E. 


Bible Teachings in Nature. 
Tenth Edition, 2mo, cloth, #2. 


The Sabbath of the Fields. 


Being a sequel to “ Bible apes in Nature.” 
second Edition, 12mo, cleth, 


* Revealing the poetic featuresiof dally life in the 
ordinary routine of experience and duty.”—T?ibune. 

“Our authoris a lover and astudent of Nacuce. 
He regards it as Goo’s book and looks beneath the 
surface for its spiritnal teachings,’’--.imerican 
Church Review, 





** The above can be had at all F'rst-class Book- 
sellers, or wul be sent free, by mail, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 

*.* Macmillan & Co.’s complete Catalogue sent free, 
by mail, on receipt of six cents, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


2 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE 
LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


NEW EDITION, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISH 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS. 


Described from Antique Monuments. By E. GUHL, 
and W. Koner. Translated from the Third Ger- 
iman Kdition by F. HUEFFER. With 543 wood-cuts. 
8vo, 618 pages. Price £4.00. i 


[From the London Daily News.] 


“ There is no other country than Germany in which 
a work of such profound and patient erndition and 
research as * The Life of the Greeks and Romans, de- 
seribed from Antique Monuments’ could have been 
accomplished.*That infinite capacity fortaking pains 
which makes the military genius of a Moltke is equal- 
ly cons Noions in such a work as this. It is but «ne 
more @ to that a series of German contri- 
butions i. classical literature and_ scholarship which 
include ‘ Charicles’ and ‘Gallus.’ ‘The Th ater of the 
Greeks,’ and a hostof other monumental monovraphs 
an compilations. How fortunate are the school- 
boys and the undergradustes of these days, com- 
pared with their predecessors of th rty or forty years 
ago! Therailway and the steamship have brought 
the very scenes and regions of —, within easy 
reach of a vacation ramble, w rman learning, 
the first to seize the application oft artand archeology 
to schol rship, makes the dry bones of * the classics’ 
live. by the careful reproduction of ancient gems and 
medals, the spoils of unburied cities and ne treas- 
ures of nati nal museums. Hee, for example. thanks 
to the curious insightand perseverance of Prof-ssor- 
Gub! and Koner, we have a perfect picture of the 
whole public and social as well as the intimate do- 
mestic life ef the Greeks and Romans; of their tem- 

les, theaters, porticoes, tombs; their -<dwelling- 

ouses, do mestic furniture, cookery. boudoirs, toilet- 
tables, games and recreations, ships and armies, 
industrial fabrics, musical instruments, etc. Itis but 
simple justice to this exhaustive volume and to its 
careful and faithful transiator and interpreter to 
say that not on'y upon the scholars’ shelves, but in 
every well-chosen library of art, it must take an hon- 
ored 
Either a! of the above sent free by mail to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


A Sumptuous Gift Book. 
The Turner Gallery. 


A Series or Srxty EncRravrycs, from 
the Works of J. M. W. Tourner, R.A 
With Biographical Sketch and Descrip- 
tive Text by Rapa Wornem, Keeper and 
Secretary of the National Gallery, London 
One volume, folio, Inp11 Proors. Ele 
gantly bound in half Levant morocco, ex- 
tra, gilt edges, $50. Full Levant morocco, 
extra, very elegant, $75. 

—— The same, Atlas folio. Lance Pa- 
PER. Artists’ Proofs. Half morocco, extra, 
$110. Full Levant morocco, extra, $165 











From the London Art Journal, 


“A series of engravings from Turner's finest pic- 
tures, and of a size and equalitv commensurate with 
their importance, has not till now been offered to the 
public. These proof tmpressions constivute a volume 
of exceeding beauty, which deserves to finda piace 
in the library of every man of taste. The number of 
copies printed is too limited for a wide circulation, 
but. on that account.the rarity of the publication 
makes it the more valuable 

“ It isnot too much to affirm thata more beautiful 
and worthy tribute to the genius of the great painter 
ae not exist andis not likely to exist atany future 

time.’ 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, N.Y. 


BacerEs MAGAZIN£, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One of either for one year, 
Pos fo Frqpaid by the Publishers, to ona Subscriber 
in the United States or Canada, on recei; f $4. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEELY, and 
Hig: or any two. Po & one poe for = e year. 
; or any two for 
laters HARPER'S CATALOGUE coer sill be sent by 
~~ RH 


f Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S 


GREAT NOVEL 
NOW READY! 


A POINT OF HONOR. 


——_ 

It is a most charming story by the author of “AR- 
CHIE LOVELL,” “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” “LEAH, 
A WOMAN OF FASHION,” “ STEVEN LAWRENCE, Y EO- 
MAN,” “THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES,” and other bril- 
lant novels. One vol.,12mo, bound in fancy cloth 
and black stamping. Price. #1.50. Bound with paper 
covers, $1, 

‘*Mre. Edwards ison? of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.”"—Boston Journil. 


“Mrs. Edwerds is one of our best nov ’lists, and she 
has tew equals of either sex.’’—Journal, Chicago. 


“Mrs. Edwards has no superior among the living 
femaie novelists of England. i. ans Philadelphia. 


“Mrs. Annie Edwards has meny admirers and 
ranks among novelists with Wilkie Y collins, Charles 
Reade, and George Eliot.”—Times, St. Louis. 


NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
1. Ought We to Visit Her ? vp 31 m2 or $1 7% 





2. Archie Lowell, se 
3. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, “ as ‘ia 
4, Philip Earvscllffe, Be i ee 
5. Leah, a Woman of Fashion, “ “s ee 


5. Estelle, 2mo, $1 00 or $1 50 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
1, Lady Judith, 8vo, $1 00 or $1 75 


2. Linley Rochford, “ “$ ss 
8. Dear Lady Disdain, ls 2 de 
4, A Fair Saxon, 12mo, #1 00 or $1 50 
5, Paul Massie, “ re we 
Tempest Tossed, by Theo. Tilton, $1 75 
Life on the Plains, by Gen. Geo. A. Cus- 

ter. Illustrated. 2 00 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray Street, N. Y. 


New and Fresh Religious Books 
JUST READY. 





—-0-- 
I. 
A Toure MAN’S ES ad WITH 
His BIBLE. By W.D.F -, author of 


tae Fletche rPriz: EK 
World.” 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, black stamp, $1.25. 
This is a book that should be placed in the hands of 
every young man. 
Il, 
ee he Es ON THE HISTOR VOF FR EACH- 
ING OHN A. BROADUS. DD., .D., Pro- 
fessor 4 the Southern Baptist Tacoloxical fem- 
_ , Greenville, 8.C., and author of “A Treatise 
\@ Preparation and Delive ror Sermons.” 1 
vol, amo. black stamp, price #1. 
This is a book of rare value. 


Il. 


WHY FOUR ae WORE or, THE GOsPEt, 
FOR ALL THER WORLD. Designed to aid 
Christians in the Study. re Home, and the School 
and to a better understanding of the Gospels. By 
Rey. D. 8. GREGORY, author of Christian Ethics.” 
1 vol., 12mo, price $1.50 


Every Christian should read this book. 


IV. 


MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY PRAC- 
TICE. New and eorounny revised edition By 
P.H. MELL, D_D., LL.D., Professor of Ethics and 
pioterhy ysics in the University of Georgia. livol., 

6mo, T5c. 


* 


—O— 


Recently Published. 
v. 


Cc guameyzinG AND COMMESATARIES. By 
H SPURGEON, containing a list of and ad- 
- Sud fi. best Commentaries published. 1 vol., 
12mo0, price $1.25. 
VI. 
THE pocre tts OF PRAYER: I 
ITY AND RELATIONS TO PRO 
By Or. H. MBLL. Price 60c 
An invaluable little book. 


Vil. 


SPURGEON’S LECTURES TO MY STU- 
DENTS. Price $1.25. 


s UTI. 
DENCE. 


Vill. 
LIFE OF TRUST. By GEORGE MULLER. Price $1.75, 


Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray St., New York. 


LOVELL, 68 DA iM, hep ey A & COvS 


st of New Bo ks 
LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES: A YACHT 
VOYAGE TO ICKLAND, JAN MAYEN, AND 
SPITZBERGEN By His Excellency the Farl of 
Dufferin, Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. We er and illustratededition. Ivol., 
crown & 
LONDON. HANKING LIFE, PAPERS ON TRADE 
AED NANCE. By William Purdy. 1 vol., 12mo, 
YE OUTSIOR FOOLS! GLIMPSES INSIDE THE 
LONDON STOCK EX -HANGE. By Erasmus 


Pinto, Broker. tvol. 12mo, Ct ‘th 
MYSTIC LONDON; OR, PHA 





#1. 
ES OF OCCULT LIFE 


h 
* Unorthodox London,” 1 vol. on cloth, $1.75. 

cLY TIE. A Story. (Lak plain a 
By Jos: ph Hatton euthor of the “ Valley of Po 
pies,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, boards, linen, 11.25; cloth, 

a, black and gold, $1.50. 

TH e “SP * ENDPID ADVANTAGES OF BEING A 
WOMAN, AND OTHER ERRATIC ESSAYS. By 
eee J. Dun wate. 1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth “i a. 

THE PEEP-SH AMUSEMENT ANDINSTRUC: 
TION FOR THEY YOUNG. Annual volume for’ 1876, 
with 300 pictures and colored trontispiece, illum- 
inated covers, boards, £1.25. 

Now ready for delivery. 
VELL, ADAM, WESB6ON & CO., Publishers, 
if4 Broadway, New York. 


IF YOU WANT A BOOK, NO MATTER 
when or where ouplished send to us for 
OLD BOOK FORE, 
Fifth and Bhai wc 7 Pitiodeiphiee Pa. 
Send for Catalogue 


wary ee. . A weekly Illustrated Journal of Scie 
ence. ear. mae MILL LAN & CO., Publishers 
21 Astor Place. New 














RB. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY 


BOOKS. 


THE ARCTIC WORLD ILLUSTRATED. Its 
People, Plants, Animals, and Natural Phe- 
nomena. Illustrated. Folio. Cloth extra ... #5 00 

ANIMAL LIFE THROUGHOUT THEGLOBE. 

With 236 Engravings. 8vo. Clothextra. .. 22% 

THE YOUNG RAJAG. A Story of Indian Life 
and Adventures. By Wm. H.G. Kingston. 
Profus.)y Illustrated. 8vo. Clothextra,,, 175 

THE WANDERERS; or, Adventures in the 


Wilds of Tyinidad and Up the Orinoco. By 
Wm. H. ingston. Protusely lilustrated. 
8v0. Cloth OB NRR 1144 ¥ (0. vised <dereee. 1% 


THE SOUTH SEA WHALER. By Wm. H. G. 
Kingston. Llustrated. 8vo. Clothextra.. 1 75 
SAVED FROM THE SEA. By Wm. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated. Svo. Cloth extra... 175 
WRECKED ON A REEF. By F. E. Raynal. 
Profusely lilustrated. 8vo. Cloth extra.... 175 
AMERICAN PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL. By Rev. Samuel Manning, 
LL.D. 8vo. Cioth, richly gilt....... ......... 3 50 
Also uniform with the above: 
SWISS PICTURES. ITALIAN PICTURES, 
SPANISH PICTURES. LAND OF THE PHA- 
“THOSE HOLY FLELDS,” RAOHS. 
or PALES!INE ILL- 
LUSTRATED. 


BOOKS BY MICHELET. 


THE BIRD Elegantly illustrated. 8vo. 





NUE, HI COREE clamex-  icesscnee. 5-30 
—In Turkey morocco or tree calf .. ..........- 

THE INSECT. Elegantly illustrated. 8vo. 

Cloth extra, gilt edges........ 00... eee Scthines 5 00 
—- In Turkey morocco or tree calf . pndaninwdmimie 10 50 
THE MOUNTAIN. Elegantly illustrated. &vo. 

Cloth extra, gilt edges........6... ceeeeeeee -. 50 
—In Turkey morocco or tree calf.....3.....6005 10 50 


NATORE; or, The Poetry of Earth and Sea. 
Elegantly illustrated. svo. Cloth extra, 
HUE CASES... 0 secccccccescccccccses sees eesecees 6 00 





—-In Turket morocco or tree calf... 12 00 
THE SKA. Beautifu’ ” illustrated. geo: Cloth 
irc aiins eey Far enige esses prceeass 5 00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
No. 42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


“THE GALAXY is about as near perfection as any- 
thing can be.”—Daily Register, New Haven, Conn. 


THE GALAXY 


FOR DECEMBER 
NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 

Madcap Violet. By William Black, author of“ A 
Princess of Thule,” ete.—After Long Years. By 
William Winter—The Story of Aspasia. By 
George Lowell Austin.—Le Cure. By Amalie La 
Forge.—People and Pictures at the Fair. By 
Titus Munson Coan.—The Site of Constantinople. 
By George F. Herrick.—The Fall of Leaves. By 
George Houghton.— Professor Hoffmann’s “ Fol- 
ly.’? By John Dangerfield.—A Chupter in the His- 
tory of Artin America. By George C. Mason.— 
Macaulay. By A. H. Guernsey.—Laborare Est 
Orare. By Mrs. M. L. Dickinson.—Oriental 
Legends, Kosy MORN AND THE GOLD MINES oF 
Sram. By Fannie Roper Feudge.—Mutual Crite 
icism-—Gettysburg. REPLY TO GENERAL How- 
ARD. By General Winfield 8. Hancock.—Pride.— 
Titfer Tat. By Francis Asheton.— Drift-Wood. 
By Philip Quilibet.—Scieutific Miscellany.—Cur- 

rent Literature-—Nebule. By the editor. 


THE GALAXY 


IS THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 








No Family can Afford to do Without it. 





It gives more good and attractive reading matter 
for the money than any other periodical or book pub- 
lished in the country. 


NoW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Price, 35 Cts. per Number. %4 per 
Year, Inc nding Postage. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 
NOW READY. 


‘Graybeard’s” Lay Sermons. 


Being a Summary of the Great Doctrines of 
Holy Scriptures, as Interpreted and 
Illustrated by the Scriptures 





themselves, 
JOHN FRANKLIN GRAFF 
(“GRAYBEARD’’), 


WITH PORTRAIT FROM STEEL. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.75. 


‘Such a book as ought speedily to find its way into 
the library of every scholar, and especially gresy 
student of the Word of God,as it deals with the 
great themes and doctrines of the Bible ina style at 
cues. direct, convincing, and masterly.’’—Philadelphia 

nquirer. 

“We have no doubt, if desert win favor, that 
‘Graybeard’s’ Lay none will have decided and per- 
manent popelarity. * Philadelphia Press 

*,* For sale by Bookse!lers generally, 0 or will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., Publiskers, 


715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
13S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tienal Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 








ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars 
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TO READERS OF BOOKS. 


In your . buy books 
which will both entertain 
and instruct, and which will 
be worthy a place in your li- 
brary. The accompanying 
list of New Books, just pub- 
lished by us, answers the 
above description. 


WENDERHOLME, a novel, by Hamerton. $2. 

WIT, HUMOR, AND SHAKESPEARE. By 
John Weiss. $2. 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, 
Per vol., $2. 

ROSE IN BLOOM. By Miss Alcott. $1.50. 

BITS OF TALK FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By 
H.H. $1. 

MERCY PHILBBRICK’S CHOICE. “No 
Name” novel. $1. 

DEIRDRE, ‘No Name” novel in verse. $1. 

SELECTIONS FROM M. AURELIUS ANTO- 
NINUS. 50 cts. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. ois. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Mrs. Ewing. 
$1.25. 

WE BOYS. $1. (Before you read this book look 
well to your buttons and buttonholes.) 





Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


TUPPER’S NEW WORK!! 


NOW READY: 


WASHINGTON, 
A DRAMA IN FIVE ACTS. 


B 
Author of * “proverbial Bitfoee By — 
16mo_ Paper, 25 cents h Extra 


ORTHODOXY AND *REVIVALISM, 
SERMONS by the Rev. J. T. Sutherland (of Chicago). 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 
SERMONS . the Rev. Urviile Dewey, D.D. 


0. Cloth. $1.50. 

THE COMPLETE AMERICAN TRAPPER; 
OR, THE TRICKS OF agg re TRAP MAKING. 
By William H. Gibson. eae illustrated. 
2mo. Cloth Se, Cloth, Gilt » $2 25. 

*,* For sale by principal Booksellers. Mailed, tree 
of postage, on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELEGANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


BY MRS. D. P. SANFORD. 
A HOUSEFUL OF CHILDREN. 
Small 4to. 31 full-page pictures............... 
FRISK AND HIS FLOCK. 
Small 4to. 32 full-page pictures................ $2.25 
PUSSY TIP-TOES’ FAMILY. 


Small 4to. 30 full-page piétures 








eee eeeeeeeres 


All bound in full gilt, with chromo in front cover, 
and we can confidently say to Parents and Friends 
looking for presents for the younger children. Bu 
any or all of the three books. You cannot get “nand- 
somer or better books in this country or in England. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of prices. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Publishers, 

718 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


J.8A pir & SONS, 81 Naasan Street, N. Y¥ 
rs in New and Second-hand Bo: Oks. 

rn supplied to libraries. Books im- 
p rte a . 
y in Necember: The Home of Shakespeare, 
by irving and Fa te ray Illustrated by etchings 

New and Fine Por rait of 
Thackerary. iF, in India, $3; Plain, $2.50. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
59: 892 Beautiful American Gift Books, at sour price. 
112.392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, etc., almost given away. 
Catstogue 0. 46 free. send stamp. 
EGGAT BROS., 3 Beekman Street, New York. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Splendid Heliiay Novelties! New Year’s Stories. 
New Year’s Presents, New Year’s Pictures, New 
Year’s Music. New Year’s Cabinet Gems, New Year’s 
Bookmart New at 3 ey New veer 3 Chromo 














(STANDARD 4 POP BOOKS. send 
Je O8GCOD 8 0058 Cele Dee 


RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK-BU YERS. 


gy ~~ a Re a of Pow 
sai t Bee 
below ow Publishers 
bargains. Send for the best cata- 
4. ~ yp soca Ho OAT free. 


URIAT, 
301 Washingtes ne ‘Opp, Old South, Boston. 


~~ 18977.--Postpaid.-.$1.6 0. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. §27 Send ten cents for 
& Sample Number and Premium- . 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


aENEY 5 Es A Bes co., 
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NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
1877. 1877. 1877. 


We publish two Question Books for the next year, 
which have been prepared with great care by Rev. A, 
McKenzie, Mrs. Wm, Barrows, Rev. J.,M. Whiton, 
Mrs. 8 J. Spaulding, Rev. W. H. Willcox, Rev. Dr. 
Cady, Rev. J. B. Clark, and the Secretary, Rev. J. 0. 
Means. The success of the last year’s experiment 
has ed the Board to adopta similar plan for the en- 
suing year, and no expense has been spared to make 
the books as perfect as possible. Several excellent 
Maps are inserted in each. No.1 is for the older 
scholars and No.2for younger. Samples 15 cts. each, 
postage prepaid. 

W» also have in press a Commentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for 1877. The Old 
Testament portion is by Rev. John E. Todd, of the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn.; the 
New Testament portion by Rev. M. B. Riddle, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Hartford, 
Conn., Member of the Bible Revision Committee, etc. 
No pains or expense have been spared to make this a 
thorough, critical, and practical exposition,to meet 
the specific wants of teachers and scholars, and those 
who have examined the volume in sheets speak of it 
with unlimited commendation. 

Price, $1.25, prepaid. Please send early orders to 


MOSES H. SARCENT, Treas., 


Congregational House, Boston. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $4. 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR DECEMBER, DOW 
ready contains the opening chapters of 


DR. HOLLAND’S NEW NOVEL, 


“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 

The scene of the story is laid on the banks of 
the Hudsou. The hero is a young man who bas 
been always “‘tied to a woman’sapron-strings,” aud 
is left by the death of his mother to drift on the 
current of life, with a fortune, but without a 

uu 

The A August, September, and Octobernumbers, 
with the beginning of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ 
will be given to every new subscriber who requests 
them and whose subscription begins with the 
November number. 

Subscription price, $4ayear. Subscribe with 
the nearest book-seller or send check or P.-O. 
order. SCRIBNER & CO, 743 Broadway, N.Y. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE NATIONAL ODE. 


THE MEMORIAL FREEDOM POEM. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

The Gift-book of the Centennial Year. 
pa aaa 100 Illustrations. 

after Fwy mye of of Wntitione® «Saber Martine % Towed tas 


season, with some novelties of artist designing n-ver 
prev 2 cmplcyed. The combinat of artists_in- 
cludes Alfred Fredericks, Thomas Moran, ee wt Hal- 
bs and Alfred B. Waud. As asowuvenir of the O- 
ial year, no gift-book could be more fittiny.”—Boston 
Transerip ti. 
Note the extraordinarily low price. in deference to 
the times. A $5 book, cloth, full gilt, elegant stamps, 
. 


HOLD THE FORT. 


A beautiful ecutes edition of this now cele- 
brated vena, 3 inspired 7 Cen. Sherman and made 
famous by SsTs. Moody nd Sankey. Numerous 
full-page and initial fiustrations accompany each 
verse and the ori r music in ornamental borders 


is appended. 8: i gpanto, came styleas ‘“* Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” #2. 


IMPESSIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 


With Memoir and Portrait by GEORGE SAND. 
“The book isa = of ieware scientific, political, 
social, and general information.’ *—Boston Courier. 
Cloth. 16 16mo. 21.50. 
Any of the above books for sale at by book stores, 
or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price b 


WM. F.CGILL &CO., Publishers, 
Ne. 26 Hawley Street, Bosion. 


SEND FOR DECEMBER WIDE AWAKE. 


nificent number. Only 20 cents. Five ex- 
qctanele illustrated full-page poems, serials, short 
stories. Tapers from foreign countries, pantomimes, 
marching gens set to music, etc 
OTHROP & éo., Boston, Mass. 














JOHN EVANS, IMPORTER, 





No194 . Fulton St. Catalogue No. 11 Free. 


Diseases Garea- New 
paths marked out by that 
pemineet of all books,"‘Piain 
Towa Talk and Medical 
Nearly 

E, of 





ame may _, nse.’’ 

200 eamatio 
ington Ave., 
= at liberty to rental its author ‘ee, in person 

by mail. Price of standard edition 54 mail $3.25. 

New, cheap edition, bound in cloth Cmenin ng all 

me matter Fund illustrations, now ready, at only $1.50 
Wa ae d. Contents table free. A ENTS 
* HILL PUBLISHING CO., 











SENT FREE 


PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
and other Sunday-school Workers. 
150 Selected and Arranged Bible Passages for 
Workers. 

Samples of Special Praise, Gospel, Thanksgiving, 
and Charity Services. 

List of International Lessons, Subjects for 1877. 
List of Lesson Papers Question Books, etc., for 


SENT FREE. 


EBEN SHUTE, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLY STORE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Apply to 

















HE COMPANION aims to bea favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 
to interest, while it amuses; to be judicious, prac- 
tical, sensible, and to have really permanent woth 
while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated and has for rene 
utors some of the most attractive writers i 
country. Among these are 


J T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Loutse C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 
Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adven- Stories of Home 
ture, and School Life 
Letters of Travel, Tales, Poetry, 
Editorials upon Selections for 
Current Topics, Declamation, 
Historical Articles, Anecdotes, Puz- 


Louisa M. Alcott, 
J. G. Whittier, 


Biogaphical zies, 
Sketches, Facts and Inci- 
Religious Articles, dents. 


Subscription Price, 1.75. Specimen copies 
sentfree. Please mentionin what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


The New Orleans Times, 


An Independent Southern Newspaper, published 
every day of the year; also asa Weekly. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES:—Daily, $12 per annum; 
Weekly, 33 per annum; and at proportionate rates 
for less periods. 

THE TIMES is the best paper for those seeking in- 
formation of the South aod for advertisers who wish 
to reach the Southern people. Address 


STOUTEM\ ER & JUDSON, Proprietors, 
70 CAMP ST., New Orleaus, La. 


(Se For other Literary Advertisements see 
pages 18 and 19. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY! 


BIGLOW & MALN'S 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


No. 7. 


Containing Seven Beautiful Songs, 
appropriate for Christmas 
Services. 














Price, by Mail, 5 Cents; $4 per 100 Copies, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 supplied at same price 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East 9th Street, New York, 
a OF SONG. 


For Schools and 2 mpeg 
The work contains 208 
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ver Mhreade mong t va Gold—never be tore issued in 
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dited by Hazarp.. Is undoubted! 


ia most thorough he neletal ans and Inspiring Tessonn, Be 


NATIONAL sunoay SCHOOL TEACHER 


rs’ Help publisha.. Has 
eat corps of contributors, 


departments. Needs only to be examined in order 


and the most 
to be taken. amen $1.50 per year. 
er with each copy... Sa 
ADAMS, BLAC 


Clubs of five or “amp receive six Lesson 
© copy sent free on SOB CO. 


ER, & LYON P 


B CO., CHICAGO. 


copy mailed on receipt of sO cents. 
8. T. gonecr. & SON, 


NEW OPERETTAS. 


ROTH yy boda meg for Adults. 
ice, 70cents. Per hundred, 


RED nite ae RESCUE, for Children. 
Send for copies to 








WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass 
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Hew York and Vicinity. 


THE reception given to Rey. R. 8, Storrs, 

D.D., in the beautiful parlors of the Church of 

the Pilgrims, on Wednesday evening of last 

week, in honor of the thirtieth anniversary of 

his installation, was probably one of the 

largest and most brilliant gatherings ever seen 

in the City of Churches, Distinguished citi- 

zens of almost every name and sect were pres- 

ent, to express, in person, their hearty con- 

gratulations and good wishes to the honorable 

and honored pastor, Numerous clergymen, 

judges, lawyers, physicians, merchants, edi- 
tors, bankers, and others high in public and 
social estimation thronged and crowded the 

spacious parlors, halls, stairways, and ante- 

rooms of the Church of the Pilgrims on this 

eventful evening. And they did not come 

alone. They brought with them their wives, 
their sons, and their daughters—the whole 
company embracing really the nobility of Brook- 
lyn—with a generous representation from New 
York and other places in the vicinity. The 
whole affair was entirely informal, with no other 
notice or invitation than that given from the 
pulpit on the previous Sabbath and by individ- 
al members to their friends. The entertain- 
ment was, indeed, a pleasant surprise to all. 
Scarcely anyone present, we presume, dreamed 
of meeting there such an immense number of 
people—all eager and crowding their way to 
extend a cordial hand to the distinguished pas- 
tor and his respected family. So many happy- 
faced, enthusiastic visitors, representing so 
many interests in church and state, have sel- 
dom if ever been seen in that or any other city 
in the country before. It was a deeply inter- 
esting and joyful occasion, and will long be 
bremembered as such by all who were privileged 
to be present. At ten o’clock the invitation 
was given to those present—for hundreds had 
been coming and going all through the evening 
—to repair to the large audience-room of the 
church and there join in the concluding exer- 
cises of prayer and praise. The whole body of 
the house was nearly filled. After the singing 
of an appropriate hymn, prayer was offered 
by the Rey. Dr. Taylor, of .New York, at 
the conclusion of which the benediction 
was pronounced by the pastor. Alb the 
original members of the ¢churehy + 
ing Dr. Storrs and family and other fi 
were iavited by Mr. Walter T. Hatch to 





residence, in the immediate neighborhood. 
This was thoughtfully planned to give these 
early friends of the church and its beloved pas- 
tor an hour’s social intercourse and chit-chat, 
and it was greatly enjoyed by all. Many per- 
sonal and other events of the past thirty years 
were referred to, and thereafter, being refreshed 
from a bountifuliy-spread table, the company 
parted, eacb believing itto bea graceful and 
fitting conclusion to a memorable church fes- 
tival. 

. Judge Curtis, of the Superior Court, has 
rendered a decision in a case between two Bap- 
tist churches of this city which iuvolves an 
important principle. Some years ago the 
Madison-avenue and Oliver-st. churches united 
upder the name of the latter. Considerable 
property was transferred; but the Madison- 
avenue members, whose house was occupied 
by the united congregation, became dissatisfied 
with their position and brought suit of eject- 
ment against the Oliver-street members, 
Judge Curtis decides that money paidin by 
the Oliver-street church should be refunded ; 
also that all money from the rent of pews and 
subscriptions should be paid over to the Madi- 
son-avenue church. This decision brings the 
Oliver-street church in debt and sustains the 
claims of the original Madison-avenue church. 
In his decision Judge Curtis said: “‘ Religious 
corporations have not the power of executing 
a conveyance of their real estate. This elass 
of property is presumed to be held not for 
worldly gain, but to promote the highest wel- 
fare of the public and forpioususes, Its alien- 
ation by those who thus hold and administer it 
in the nature of atrust is subject to various 
restrictions.” 


.. Tweed has returned safely from his tour 
abroad, having been absent nearly a year. He 
was received by a crowd of reporters and was 
escorted to his quarters ia Ludlow-Street Jail 
by Sheriff Conner, He had but few questions 
to ask, not caring, evidently, to talk much, He 
was, howeyer, interested in the election news 
about the city. There aie some twenty-six 
criminal indictments against him, involving 
forgery, larceny, false pretenses, and felony. 
The Tribune announces in this connection that 
E. A. Woodward has resolved: to turn state’s 
evidence and ‘reveal all he knows relative to 
the frauds committed against the county and 
state—not only in the matter of the false vouch- 
ers for building the Court House, but in the 
fraudulent election of scores of state, legisla- 
tive, county, and city officers, many of whom 
retain the positions thus corruptly gained and 
many others of whom have since been returned 





to office. His revelations will involve many 
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officials and the particulars of the dividends 
of the funds raised in the Court-House frauds 
will involve scores of persons who have been 
hitherto unsuspected.” 


-...The thousands of poor children, for 
whom Thanksgiving Day is the only feast-day 
in the year, will not be disappointed this year. 
The Five Points House of Industry has made 
preparations to furnish a royal dinner to 2,500 
persons, and the Howard Mission and other 
charitable institutions will set out free turkey, 
pumpkia pie, etc., as usual Donations to 
such a cause as this must be as satisfactory to 
the giver as to the half-starved children for 
whose benefit they are made. 


..The New York City Church Extension 
and Missionary Society (Methodist) reports 16 
churches and chapels, with a churchmember- 
ship of 1,800, with 2,600 hearers in its evening 
congregations and over 3,600 children in .its 
Sunday-schools. Its church property is valued 
at $594,600, subject to an indebtedness of 
$116,500. The current expenses for the year 
have been $26,000. 


...-Hanson-Place Baptist church, Brooklyn, 
has been vacant since the Rey. Dr. J. D. Fulton 
left it, a year or more ago. Several ministers 
have been invited to fill the pulpit, but have de- 
clined. A call has now been extended to the 
Rey. A. MacFarlane, of Port Huron, Mich., 
which, it is expected, will be accepted. If it is, 
Mr. MacFarlane will be the fourth pastor of the 
church in seven years. 


....The construction of the East River 
Bridge proceeds very slowly. The foot-bridge 
cable is in position and bids are advertised for 
wire for the permanent bridge. The finance 
committee of the Bridge Company reports the 
receipts for the year ending October 31st to be 
$6,900,887 ; expenditures, $6,899,311. 


.-+eThe New York letter of The Christian 
Mirror has the following: ‘‘Mr. H. D. Leon- 
ard, Station D, New York City, has opened an 
office, or ‘‘ bureau,’’ as everything of that sort 
is now termed, to employ preachers and sup- 
ply pulpits of all Evangelical denominations.”’ 


--..In the Episcopal Diocese of Northern 
New Jersey the salaries of the rectors range 
from $5,000 to $250 a year, there being one of 
each amount. Eleven receive the same salary, 
$1;500 per year. 

.--Phe other day a boy who stole a watch 
wat’ setitenced to five years’ imprisonment; 
the receiver’s sentence was 18 months. The 
receiver, in law, is not, therefore, as bad as the 
thief. 

..General Hawley, president of the Cen- 
tennial Commission, has consented to deliver 
an address on the ‘‘ Results of the Internation- 
al Exhibition,’ in Steinway Hall, December 
4th. 


.... The florists state that the flower trade is 
becoming more extensive every year. The 
greatest demand is for weddings and funerals. 
Some of the displays cost thousands of dollars. 


.. The number of prisoners arraigned at the 
Tombs forthe year ending October 31st was 
28,222, a decrease of 1,600 from the previous 
year. The fines collected amounted to $13,314. 


y-the Rey. Frederick Courtney, of Glas- 
gow, has been called as an assistant to Dr. Mor- 
gan, rector of St. Thomas’s Protestant Episco- 
pal church, this city. 


..The Daniel of the New York Aquarium 
fell into the sea-lion’s tank recently. He 
escaped, of course, without harm. 


.-A committee of physicians reports to the 
Board of Health that 200,000 gallons of water 
were sold as milk in 1874. 


...-Brooklyn’s tax levy for 1877 is $7,300,000, 
a reduction from the present year of over 
$300,000. 

....New York’s wealth in 1870 was estimated 
at thirty-five hundred million dollars. 

.-+eLhe Cooper Union School of Art is at- 
tended by 232 women. 

....The New Jersey State Prison, at Tren- 
ton, has 838 inmates. 

....New York has 67 public schools and 329 
church buildings. 

..There are nearly 300 newspapers pub- 

lished in this city. 

-..-“*Clan Ranald, the dauntless,’’ is a gas- 
fitter, up-town. 


....The cost of the election in Brooklyn was 
over $75,000. 








TO TALLORS, SRCEn AEE SO CaARrayT 
ers, Bricklayers. persons of abits, 

ms who work injdamp places, and t — a as 

whomsoever it may concern, the o ose 


— is such that you have 
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back, an affection of “che spine, shooting 
in the back ana — rheumatism, kidney afisohons, 
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enson’s Capcine 

bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 

a Sagas 3 pew werful external stimulant and the 
quick ane ever everinvented. It is 

Ce mity a pore oortaia. Ertee of Benson's 

ine Plaster is 2% cen ‘or sale ruggists. 

SRABURY a& BON 
a Ee See ascs, N.Y. 


r Excellence of Renne’s Pain- 
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9 rm sticky sobaeses. act has been before the 
pablic more Pan works fi gsere. an and all who haye 
it say: Have x 


rks e a charm,” 
tried it,, reader i . HENRY, CURRAN & 
General ‘Agents. 


Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the fg yee If 
nr aes coe not keep it, se’ Tg eee 


R. Wholesale ytd 36 Vese 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


Killing g Magi Ol consist 


leh. 

















A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vege- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is w.ll known to 
bave a beneficial effect on the teeth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic {ra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxuty. SOZODONT re- 
moves all disagreeable odors from the breath, caused 
by catarrh, bad teeth, etc. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid prope!ties of tooth-pastes and 
powders, which destroy the ename!. One tottle will 
last six montns. 


ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


"Ask for ALLCOCK’S and re them, 
and so avoid miserable IMITATION 


B. BRANDRETH, Pres't, 
OFFICE, 294 CANAL 8T., New York. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


SECOND-HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No. 15. Pwo Manuales, 32 Stops, $1,500. 

No. 80. © Manual 

No. 81. One anon 
e anual 

No. 3. ne Manauale, 8 Ds, 

No. 87. Two Manuales, 15 Stops, 2900. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


THE FINEST 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
IN THE WORLD. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO,’S 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE cued + a ONES, OUT OF OVER ety 
COMPETIT THAT RECEIVED SPECIA 
MENTION AND wOTREPORT. AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


“To Hallet. Davis & ne 's "Grav “a, Dortei. and & Sruare 
Pianos, tor volume ape ction, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, ne ‘originality of 
design and artistic act my their Upright in- 
struments, with ingenious combination of 
mechanical aweees or securing permanence 


of =~. {Signed 
K. OLI ie Chairman Board of Judges. 
ro ' GOSHORN, Director-General. 
J.R, HAWLE t. 
ALEX. R. BOTELER: Secretary.” 

This Report is emphatic and places Hallet, Davis 
& Co.’s Patent Upright AS THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. 

‘ROOMS : 


WARE 
484 Washington Street, 7. 
20 East Mth Street, New York. 
1115 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 
40 Fort Street West, Det 
Cor. Adams and State Streets, Chicago. 
13 Sansom Street, San Francisco. 
Send for Dlustrated Catalogue, free. 
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Ishall take eve 
comme an 
struments. 

For the last pend our Pianos 
have been choice for the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 

at SUCCESS. 

PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 

celebrated maker, but give yours 
the preference over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have 
never yet seenany Pianos which 
equal yours 

Madame Parepa called your. Pi- 


opportunity to 
praise your in- 


KELLOGG, 


LUCCA. 


STRAUSS. 


WEALI. 


‘ully endorse that =. 
fon. “They have no Rival a 


w 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St.. N. Y. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


**SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list. Guaranty unlimited. Piano sent for ap- 
roval and satisfaction assured by our “ Special Safe 
er.” Ad ambers Piane Fac 1Ory, 
06 4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


Crunch AND GuaPet Orcas. 


— 
Specifications and RM furnished upon ap- 
plication. 











A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and im every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8 Omanpize, Box 
2787, New York. 





HARDMAN: 
PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE. 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 
Nos. 406, : 49:2, 494, Seor’ af iS, S04. S66. S7th 


Street, and S58, . S68, 
and S¥0 Tent j + ew éfs: 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
EDUCATION. 
CARD, 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF .MUSIC, 
No. 5 East 14th St., near 5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1865.) 


The Fall Term of this Popular Institution opened 
Sept. 15th. Tuition in all branches of VOCAL and 
LNSTRUMENTAL MUSIC and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
by the most eminent European Professors. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Y. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. F' \e 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen. 

ll term, Aug 3ist; a Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Pigportionately 

KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Maplewood Music Seminary for Young La- 
dies, Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest ree ob on the Connecticut River For 
catalogues address Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK, East Had- 
dam, Middlesex Co., Ct. (Pupils can enter at any time.) 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address MIss EMILY NELSON. 
_ GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literatare.+ English tos to erenere. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B est city — 
Call at or address scanned st 35th St., 


An Having Children to Educate or anal 
es to ny fod J ree the “ a Bdu- 


cational Monthy.” or $2 pe 
J. W. ERMERHORN y One. Bond th N. ¥. 
(RRC TI TES 


eastae. STATIONERY. ETC. 





























agents. One says: “1 know of more than fifty places 
to get cards, an like yours the best.” 50U styles at "y 
office. Cards sent by return mail and warranted t 

suit or money refunded. Send now. Write plainly. 


~C. NON 
712 WASHINGTON ST., 
OSTON, Mass. 


PROVED FIELD, MARINE, 
“— OPERA, AND TOURIST’S 


ectacles, and tm? -Glasses. Artificial 
— es WALDSTEIN, 0 

= tician, 545 SP ; S&F Catalogues 
mailed by inclosing stamp. Highest award received 
« at the Centennial. 
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25 FANCY CARDS, all styles, with name, 10c., ‘ey 
e) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co.. 


PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 
Christmas and New Year 


CARDS. 

These beautiful cards, which are a in a great 
variet oe styles and designs, are growing in blic 
ga ~ conta, ear, in Europe as on _ mer- 
ica. e by al Stationers and Bookdeal 


N. ay These cards are copyrighted and all pera 
ments will be prosecuted. 


LUSTRATED CATALOGUES of other 
pubiications, all of which are admirably well euked 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
will be mailed gratis to any address on application. 


L. PRANC & CO., 


BOSTON. 


MORTON GOLD PENS. 


Also every variety of 
Gold, Pearl, and Celluloid Pencils 


AND PEN-HOLDERS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
25 MAIDEN LANE' NEW YORK. 











HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 








every avioand amish "254 BRoabwad — 

nent ANTHONY @ CO., $91 Broan- 

qe rags, opponie and Views, Graph Me 
ethoscopes, Albums and Photographs 





Sr ear passe” ami in ro 
mium at V! 


“ How.to 


to save reshingling, stop leaks effectually and 
cheaply ey sty = Kinds, of lay new roots.” Par- 
ti Sar ig where they saw 


ne ata’ 
vr Goods wens to. any part o the U. 8. 


ROOFS. 


Fix your own roof. Our materials ae 4 easily a 
plied, with positive satisfaction. Prices low. ” 


Correspondence invited. 





Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 


MANTELS, 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
trimmings, or decorations in rooms. We have a 
large number not gle in our Warteroons for inspection 
and are selling at y low prices. Very handsome 
designs for $12" , $18, $20. 20, ‘322, and $25. Book of designs 
and price-list forwarded on application. 

Your custom is solicited. Reference, papeents of 
buildings throughout the U.S. Call or writ 


N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 
§ Cedar St.,. N.Y. 49 S. Front St., Phila. 


Peach Bottom lon Rooting plate. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing SlJate in this country, in any quan- 
tity, all sizes, at short notice 

Our Slate is snabenmnentioa by all leading Architects. 
Used by the United States Government and all State 
Institutions. 

Color invariably a dark blue, not variegated; no 
ribbons, flaws, or seams, Quarried d below the water- 
=. oo Register, and Cemetery Stock gotten 
ou 

finest bolted Slate Flour in the market for Plastic 
Roofing and Paint. Address 


THE PEACH BOTTOM SLATE MINING CO., 
733 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


3 JOHN STREET, ROOM 3, 


has just opened for exhibition a splendid collection 





of rare 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


Catalorues Sent on Apolication. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET, 
With Skirt-Supporter 


an 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Eeopres HEALTH and fom of 











25 vents leas. Order ‘ae two mcehes 
smalier than waist measure over 
the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DY FOR AGENTS. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRA 








Pro usely illu-trated. 
Send for full particulars of the only getiapic history. 
HUBBARD BROS., —S ert - , Philadelphia. 

1 e not deceived by premature 
€ AU TION. books, assuming to be ‘‘official” and 
telling what will happen i in August and September. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK! 


TOM SAWYER, 


is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind-hand this 

time, but send for your bereits or circulars at once. 
ddress AMERIC N PUBLISH ING CO., 

HARTFORD, CONN.; Gmwcaee, ILL; Cancenmaat, oO. 


$50 to $200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


ears makes t 
r. books in ay beautifully 
illustrated. Low price, quick sales, extra terms. Send 
for circular. J.C. MCCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


A E D IMMEDIATELY! 49 
— whee os and 
to learn Book-1 to do Basiness, etc. 


to fill positions Oto yey 1,200 a. — ™ Situations quaran- 
teed. Address with stamp COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville, O. 


Portraits, etc.,drawn by machinery. 

Apparatus, with instructions, 4 mail, 

ante we Agents wanted. SMITHO- 
H M’'F’G Co., 614 Chestnut St., 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


GOOD PAY srincericretate ace 
Boros Winkington St 8t., wy Og ~The 


de by ONE Agent in 57 days. 
89 new articles. Samples tree. A’ sre 
. LINLN N, CHICAGO. 
year 0 A MENT forall. New Chromos and Nov- 
logues Free. GEO. L. FELTON &C0O., N.Y 
$250 A MONTH. Agente wanted, male or fomale. 
for the best articles. 6,000 so! 
one day. Address LAP AM M’ Paco. Raton, 0. o. 
































e FREE. 
peniei 7 BO VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
a day sure eet d = ectune. ing our 


Cards, 125 sarap 


e 25 d Chromo 
worth, 5, sent, 
ENG Conte! 


ii astra nd Catal 
3 SONS, BOSTON. logue free. 1830. 
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UNION SOUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 





A. J. DAM:& SON, Proprietors. 
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A GRATEFUL CENTURY. 





Wits a serious gladness we thank God 
this day. Not with the effervescing joy of 
youth, but with the sober gratitude of ma- 
tured experience of the pleasures and griefs 
of national life we praise the Lord for the 
mercies of the century. 

In the seventy thousand pulpits of our 
land the century must preach the sermon 
to-day. This is, as never before, a national 
Thanksgiving, and each of the hundred 
years has brought its gifts and growth to 
the nation. We have been nourished by 
the fruits of peace and hardened by the 
storms of war, till now we stand with trust 
in God and confidence in ourselves on the 
threshold of a new century. May the Al- 
mighty Ruler of nations continue his bless- 
ing and grant us grace and mercy and 
peace! 

For this union undivided and indivisible 
we thank God most heartily. We beseech him 
that in the present state of political uncer- 
tainty he will grant us that wise and peace- 
ful counsels may prevail among all classes. 
The state of things is more critical than 
ever before in our history, except during 
the War of Rebellion. We have before us 
a contested Presidential election, in which 
each party accuses the other of intimida- 
tion and fraud; and we hear muttered 
threats of violence and bloodshed. Revo- 
lutionary proceedings are proposed and are 
not impossible. Let us this day pray that, 
through justice and forbearance, the new 
century may open with the bright glory of 
God’s favor and of peace! 

Clouds may lower and tempests may 
shake the sky; but the storm passes by and 
the earth continues bright and beautiful. 
We have had our storms. We may have 
others; but the nation will continue, if God 
continues his blessing, and will do its work 
for many centuries more. A hundred 
years hence we may hope that we shall 
have filled up our wilds with a happy and 
populous. people; that the sectionalism of 
the present may have died away; that our 
citizens shall live together as brothers un- 
der one Ohristian civilization; that igno- 
rance and brutality shall be conquered; 
and that the nations of the earth shall have 
accepted the lessons of the Cross of Christ. 
A century hence religion and commerce 
will have opened to civilization the central 
wilds of Africa. Christianity wil! hay: 
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conquered all the isles of the sea and the 
continents of the earth, and the Kingdom of 
God will be seen to have verily come on 
the earth. To-day let us pray God that we, 
that our nation may bear its part well in 
the mighty campaign under which all good 
things shall finally be achieved. 
a 


CONCOCTING REBELLION. 


TueE Hon. Clarkson N. Potter, formerly 
a member of Congress from this state and 
a very prominent candidate for nomination 
as governor at the Saratoga Convention, 
has published a long letter in the New York 
Herald, giving his view as to what should 
be the course of the Democratic House of 
Representatives in the contingency that the 
electoral certificates, including those of the 
three states that have been.in dispute, 
especially the certificate fro 
shall give to Governor Hayes th 
of all the electoral votes. He assumes as a 
settled premise in his reasoning that Louisi- 
ana has really cast her vote for Governor 
Tilden, and, hence, infers that, if the vote 
of that state be counted for Governor Hayes, 
the act will be fraudulent. We need not 
here discuss this assumption, since our 
present business is with Mr. Potter’s 
remedy, which is as follows: 

1. That, when the certificate from Louisi- 
anais opened, at the final counting, the House 
of Representatives should object to its being 
counted and formally vote for its rejection. 
2. That, inasmuch as the rejection of the 
vote of this state by the House will defeat 
Governor Hayes, but will not directly elect 
Governor Tilden, the House should then 
assume that no President has been elected, 
and proceed at once, on its own judgment 
touching this question of fact, to exercise its 
constitutional right of choice. This would, 
indeed, be a very nice programme, provided 
the objection on the part of the House would 
constitutionally exclude the votes objected 
to, and provided, further, that the House 
is authorized, independently of the Senate, 
to determine whether either of the candi- 
dates has or has not been chosen by the 
Presidential electors. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Potter’s logic, the 
stupid as well as unconstitutional twenty- 
second joint rule, for which Republicans 
may thank their former folly, is righteously 
dead; and this kills the first proviso. 
There is no law in the Constitution or out 
of it which says that the rejection of an 
electoral certificate by either house of Con- 
gress shall exclude the counting of the 
votes to which it certifies. This was the 
theory of the twenty-second joint rule, 
and this abominable theory existed only by 
usurpation. It enabled cither house of 
Congress to nullify any election by the 
Presidential electors. The rule not being a 
law, signed by the President, but existing 
only by the mutual consent of the two 
houses, the Senate had the good sense at 
at the commencement of the last session of 
Congress to throw it overboard; and, 
hence, there is now no joint rule on the 
subject. 

The Constitution itself is the only rule 
that remains, and this rule says that ‘‘ each 
state shall appoint” Presidential electors. 
Having prescribed for these electors certain 
methods of procedure, the Constitution 
then says that ‘‘the President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted.” The assumption on the very 
face of these provisions is that the votes of 
electoral certificates, regular in form and 
duly attested by the proper state authority 
must be counted, and that neither Congress 
nor the President of the Senate has any 
right to reject one of these votes. The 
electoral colleges of the several states are 
constitutional bodies, created for a special 
purpose; and when their action is properly 
certified to "and the certification and the 
action are in conformity with the Constitu- 
tion and the law the only question that re- 
mains is simply that of ascertaining the re- 
sult. The counting involves no authority 
in Congress to review or change what has 
already been settled by the action of the 
state authorities. These authorities de- 
clare who are Presidential electors, and the 
electors themselves by their own certificate 
declare how they have voted; and this ends 
the question. 

If, moreover, it were granted that votes 








properly certified might be excluded from 
the count, then, manifestly, it ought to 
require the concurrent vote of both houses 
of Congress to do it. Mr. Potter, in his 
anxiety to get Governor Tilden into the 
White House, entirely ignores the fact that 
on this question of excluding votes, and the 
further question of deciding whether either 
candidate has been elected, there is a Senate, 
that has just as much right of action as the 
House of Representatives. Suppose the 
Senate refuses to concur with the House in 
excluding the electoral vote of Louisiana, 
and insists that, including this vote, Gov- 
ernor Hayes is elected, what then? Shall 
the House assume that the vote has been 
rejected, and on this basis proceed to elect 
a President, thus getting up the rather 
serious farce of two Presidents at the same 
time—one chosen by the Presidential 
Y electors and recognized by the Senate, and 
the other chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and not recognized by the Senate? 
This is precisely the farce which Mr. Pot- 
ter proposes to have achieved. 

We have never heard any one bring 
against Samuel J. Tilden the charge of 
being a fool; and sure are we that nobody 
but a fool.would try to be President on 
Mr. Potter’s basis. This business of mak- 
ing a President on the independent judg- 
ment of the House of Representatives as to 
all the facts, without and against the judg- 
ment of the Senate in regard to the same 
facts, and then having this President exer- 
cise the executive powers of, the Govern- 
ment, is not so simple an affair as Mr. Pot- 
ter seems to suppose. Governor Hayes, if 
having the majority of the electoral votes, 
will unquestionably be inaugurated and be 
put in possession of the machinery of the 
Government; and if Governor Tilden, in 
these circumstances, should attempt to act 
as President and should have a party sup- 
porting him in the action the result would 
be a civil war. Hot-headed and crack- 
brained politicians (and we regret that 
Clarkson N. Potter puts himself in this 
category) may possibly be ready to accept 
this result; yet the sober sense of the peo- 
ple wil] trample both the theory and the 
process into the dust. 


Editorial Dotes, 


OUR new serial story, entitled ‘““A Paper 
City,” by Mr. D. R. Locke (Rev. Petroleum 
VY. Nasby), will be commenced in our issue of 
the 14th of December, and be continued week 
ly thereafter until finished. We believe it to 
be a most remarkable production, and one 
specially adapted to the present era of ‘‘hard 
times,’’ which are believed to be the legitimate 
fruit of what also may be properly called the 
‘‘eraof speculation.’ If the revelations made 
in Nasby’s story about the building of a paper 
city, the establishment of a bank, and a host of 
other frothy movements of his hero to make 
money without either capital or labor, don’t in- 
struct, amuse, and deeply interest our sub- 
scribers, we shall be greatly mistaken. Let 
all, therefore, be prepared for the story of 
‘The Paper City,’’ and all be induced now to 
invite their neighbors and friends to become 
our subscribers on the liberal terms proposed 
on the 13th page of this paper. 











Iris exceedingly doubtful whether the Su 
preme Court of South Carolina had any power, 
under the laws of that state, to interfere with 
the Board of Canvassers and direct them in the 
discharge of their official duties, whether by 
injunction or mandamus. Be this as it may, 
there can now be no doubt that the Court 
meant to supplement the ‘ shot-gun policy of 
the Democrats with judicial functions, and, if 
possible, help the Democratic party into power. 
The animus of Judges Moses and Willard, 
forming a majority of the Court, has been 
purely partisan from the commencement of the 
interference with the Canvassing Board. For- 
tunately for justice, these political judges were 
a little dilatory in assuming the entire manage- 
ment of what the constitution of that state as- 
signs to the Board of Canvassers. While they 
were getting ready for further partisan orders 
the Board, having completed the canvass, issued 
their certificates of election to the state offi- 
cers, the cougressmen-elect, and to the Presi- 
dential electors ; and, the time allowed by law 
fortheir contiuuance in session having expired, 
the Board then adjourned sine die. Subse- 
quently an order was issued declaring the 
members of the Board to have been guilty of a 
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contempt of Court, fining each one $1,500 and 
committing them all to prison during the pleas- 
ure of the Court. This wrathful and malignant 
order does not vacate the acts of the Board or 
render them invalid ; yet it reveals the spirit and 
the purpose of these self-degraded judges. 
When courts of justice pervert the preroga- 
tives of the office and Jend themselves to the 
accomplishment of party ends they cease to 
be respectable and become infamous. As we 
go to press the contest with this infamous 
Court is not ended; yet there is no prospect 
that Governor Tilden will profit by its intrigues. 


THE Constitution gives to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the power to choose a President, 
in the event that no choice has been made by 
the Presidential electors ; and when the House 
makes the choice the Senate has no ehare in it. 
The same Constitution, however, in its grant 
of executive power to the President, whether 
chosen by the electors or by the House of 
Representatives, so qualifies this grant that he 
cannot discharge the duties of his office with- 
out the recognition and concurrence of the 
Senate. His power to make treaties and ap- 
point Government officers is subject to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and without 
this he cannot administer the Govern- 
ment. The President is practically power- 
less in respect to nearly all his executive 
duties, except as the Senate shall see fit to 
concur with him. The framers of the Consti- 
tution thought it wise to place him under this 
restraint. The condition of such concurrence 
is to recognize some person as lawfully invest- 
ed with the powers of the Presidential office ; 
and upon this point the Senate itself is the final 
judge. The House of Representatives in a certain 
contingency can elect a President; but it cannot 
force one upon the Senate or dispossess it of its 
constitutional right to decide whether a claim- 
ant of the office has been lawfully elected. This 
right and power ultimately rest with the Sen- 
ate. Those who imagine that the House of 
Representatives can put Governor Tilden into 
office and clothe him with its powers, inde- 
pendently of the Senate, would do well to 
study section second of the second article of 
the Constitution. They will find the Senate 
rather an important factor in the problem as 
to who is really the President of the United 
States. 


As The Hvening Post well says, the Democratic 
party has acted like a spoiled child. The one 
vote that Governor Tilden needs in order to 
secure his constitutional election must be had 
at any rate. Nothing short of this will satisfy 
Democracy. If the electoral certificates fail to 
supply the needed vote, then Democracy will 
do something worse than pouting and grum- 
bling. It will smash things generally and 
scatter the national crockery in all directions, 
It is Tilden, or no government. It is Tilden, 
or revolution. The House of Representatives 
will not stand anything but Tilden, no matter 
whether Governor Hayes gets the majority of 
the electoral votes or not. If he gets the ma- 
jority, this proves that he has been counted in 
by frand; and the House of Representatives 
will see to it that he is not inducted into office. 
Democracy has been altogether too peevish 
and captious to be sensible, and, indeed, never 
made a worse exhibit of itself. The multiplic- 
ity of its devices is a betrayal of conscious 
weakness. Nobody will dispute its claim if 
the electoral certificates sustain it; but if they 
do not, then the country will see to it that the 
Constitution is not trampled under foot in or- 
der to quiet and soothe this “spoiled child.” 


Tue Nation has a good opinion of itself, as it 
has a right to; but it appears to have a rather 
exaggerated idea of its status amovg American 
journals when it says: 

“We believe The Nation is, though only 
in its twelfth year, in one sense the oldest Re- 
publican paper in the United States. Thatis to 
say, it has advocated longer than any other the 
peinctbles on which the party stood at the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hayes, as expressed in its plat- 
form at Cincinnati and in his letter. It advo- 
cated civil-service reform before any other 
paper in the country ever mentioned it, or 
mentioned it otherwise than jestingly as a Prus- 
sian whimsey.”’ 

We have no doubt that The Natio» is sincere in 
this opinion ; but sincerity does not prevent ill- 
informed people from falling into egregious 
errors. There are a good many Republican 
journals in this country that antedate the exist- 
enceof The Nation, which was not born until 
many years after Republicanism had ripened 
into a party which had sufficient force and 
ability to prevent a dissolution of the Union 
and to encompass the abolition of slavery. THE 
INDEPENDENT was a Republican paper at least 
ten years before The Nation was published ; and 
The Times, The Evening Post, and The Tribune 
were among the papers that were not 
ovly Republican from the beginning, but 
which were chief among the agencies that 
rendered the existence and success of the Re- 
publican party possible. If the Republican 
party had depended upon The Nation, it might 
have been called _upon long since to furnish & 
raison de ne pas étre. the Civil Service Re 
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form, it bas been advocated by the leading 
journals of the United States ever since the evil 
practices of the Democratic party in the time 
of President Jackson rendered reform neces- 
sary ; and it had been advocated in Congress 
by eminent Republicans before The Nation had 


been thought of. 


Tue Churchman needs to read the fifteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians a little more care- 
fully. It utterly misapprehends the relative 
force of the points made by Paul for the resur- 
rection of the dead. It says: ‘‘ The arzument 
in behalf of the resurrection of the body rests 
distinctly on the unity of the race and the work 
of the Lord—Jesus as Federal Head.’? Now we 
read that chapter very differently. It proves 
that man has a future life, a resurrection it is 
called, with a spiritual body, because Christ 
rose from the dead. The future is not all dark, 
because Christ’s resurrection has given evidence 
of an unseen life. This Paul argues at great 
length by the evidence of eye-witnesses, and he 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits 
of them that slept.’? The unity of the human 
race and its relationship to Adam is not even 
mentioned till the conclusion is reached, when 
it is very briefly illustrated, not proved, by the 
comparison of Christ with Adam: ‘ For as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall ail be made 
alive.’? Paul is still more conspicuously illus- 
trative, if not argumentative, in the fifth of 
Romans, when treating of the nature and ex- 
tent of the atonement. In either case the illus- 
tration holds, and was of value as addressed to 
the early believers, no matter what anthropol- 
ogists or geologists may conclude as to the 
descent of man from the historical pair. ‘‘ The 
discovery,” says The Churchman, that men have 
been slowly developed from a bestial and savage 
state ‘‘ would not be to the prejudice, but the 
destruction of revelation.’? We do not think 
so, and certainly would not speak so recklessly. 


THE anniversary sermon of Dr. Storrs— 
spoken of in these columns last week and 
specially reported for THe INDEPENDENT—is 
prioted in full in this paper and will command 
general attention. 


....What a pother one or two litigious and 
mischievous men can make! Another meeting 
of the Cincinnati Presbytery was held last week, 
and Dr. Skinner declared bimself not quite 
ready to report his formal charges against Mr. 
MacCune. The committee to inquire whether 
Dr. Aydelotte meant Dr. West, in a so-called 
slanderous article, reported that Dr. Ayde- 
lotte said he did not mean to slander Dr. 
West; but this was considered as evasive, and 
the committee continued, while Dr. West said 
he could prove that what Dr. Aydelotte said of 
him was not true and that the Presbytery 
would not do him justice. Then Dr. West 
tabled formal charges for slander against Dr. 
Aydelotte, and the rest of the Presbytery are 
awaiting their turn at the next meeting, a 
month hence. Our advice is: Go West. 


....The Methodist Missionary Committee 
have reduced the appropriations for publishing 
the Missionary Advocate from $16,986 to $2,000, 
and might have reduced it a couple of thou- 
sand more without depreciating its value. Itis 
the missionary organ of the largest church in 
America, and the most empty missionary paper 
wereceive. And yet the Methodists do mission 
work enough to provide an admirable and in- 
structive journal. Why do not the mission- 
aries write to the Missionary Advocate or to 
other church papers about their mission work ? 
Are they forbidden to do so? We find it diffi- 
cult to get, more than once a year, any report 
of Methodist mission progress. 


...-The American Missionary Association 
proposes to have its monthly journal put into a 
newspaper form, and then to have it printed at 
Hampton, Va., by the colored students in the 
Hampton Institute. This wiil give excellent 
educational employment to a number of stu- 
dents and save fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
It will still be edited from New York, and 
measures are being taken to make it more val- 
uable than it has been in the past. 


....The Methodist does not like to have the 
agents of its Freedmen’s Aid Society tell the 
fearful atrocities to which the Negroes have 
been subjected. It reminds them they had 
better ‘dispense with the shot-gun ‘rouse- 
ments.’’’ In another column it intimates that 
its readers ‘‘ puzzle over the position of Zie 
Methodist in politics.”” We do not see why 
they should. 


....One serious objection to the canonization 
of Christopher Columbus has been the undeni- 
able fact of the birth of a son some time after 
the death of his wife. A Jesuit has just had 
the good luck to discover, he says, a record in 
an old book that Columbus was married a sec- 
ond time. Score one for the American satut. 


...A fair hit The Advance makes against us 
for a slip in saying “‘ The Advance,’” when we 
meant The Standard. Yet, after its “‘ Rev. T. 
K. Berch’’ and “ Rev. Dr. E. P. Whipple,’ it 
Owes us one more. 





Religions Antetligenee. 


....A German correspondent of the Hvangel- 
ical Christendom states that many pastors are 
separating from the State Church of Prussia, on 
account of the new marriage ritual. The dis- 
senters obtain the most of their mtnisters from 
the United States. The Evangelical party has 
issued a programme, to which great numbers 
are declaring their adhesion. The following 
are itschief points: ‘ Westandon the ground 
of the creeds of the Reformation and of the 
union established in our Church. We wish to 
gather in all those who, with us, have a living 
evangelical faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Living God, the crucified and risen Saviour, and 
who, in a spirit of religious independence, re- 
solve to further the development of our Church 
on the basis of her constitution. We claim in 
synodal institutions of every grade ecclesiaati- 
cal qualification as the condition of admission 
to Church offices. We wish to preserve to our 
Church the church government of our king, 
which has in many instances proved a blessing : 
but we, therefore, wish for that government 
freedom from political influence. We desire 
the participation of the synodal committee in 
the appointment of the higher Church 
officials.” 

....For many years the Friends have been 
decreasing, both in England and in America. In 
the former country so great was the decline 
that a few years ago an early extinction was 
threatened. The society then began to drop 
some of its peculiarities and to relax the strict- 
ness of its rules. First-day schools were or- 
ganized for adults and children, which soon be- 
came efficient and popular ; and, yielding to the 
wants of the new elements thus introduced 
into the denomination, mission meetings were 
established, in which there was Bible-reading 
and singing of hymns. These innovations are, of 
course, opening the way for others, and there are 
indications that the question of modifying the 
birthright condition of membership may be 
brought up for consideration. The number of 
Friends in all parts of the world probably does 
not greatly exceed 60,000. America has 42,712, 
belonging to the following yearly meetings: 
New England, 4,499; New York, 3,306; Can- 
ada, 1,624; Philadelphia, 3,500; Baltimore, 650: 
North Carolina, 4,200; Ohio, 3,194; Indiana, 
16,057 ; Wisconsin, 11,696; Iowa, 8,566; Kan- 
sas, 3,420. The London (England) Yearly Meet- 
ing has 14,199 members. There are 2,935 in 
Dublin, a few on the Continent, and two or 
three hundred in Australia. 





...-This has been a year of Catholic pilgrim- 
ages. The number of French pilgrims to the 
shrine at Lourdes has been larger, perhaps, 
than ever before. The Paris correspondent of 
the London Guardian, speaking of the faith of 
the local population as to the miraculous ap- 
pearance, says they are not disinterested wit- 
nesses. The pilgrimages are of immense im- 
portance to these people. ‘In the first place, 
the peasantry and laboring population delight 
in the festivities and holidays to which the in- 
cident gives birth ; the small shopkeepers, and 
especially the restaurants and cabarets, derive 
a large share of profit ; and to medical men the 
result is very similar to that which attends a 
watering-place becoming fashionable, or the 
contrary.” Other famous shrines in Europe 
have also been visited by thousands and the 
Pope only last month received 8,000 Spanish 
pilgrims in Rome. Thenumber of pilgrimages 
next year promises to be unusually large. The 
Pope’s episcopal jubilee occurs in June and 
the faithful in all parts of the world are pre- 
paring to send deputations to grace the occa- 
sion. 


....We recently mentioned that the migra- 
tion of Jews to Jerusalem had become very 
large in the past five years. The Rev. Hunter 
Corbett writes from the Holy City as follows: 
‘The Jews here greatly outnumber all others 
and their numbers are constantly increasing. 
The aged are returning here to die. Near the 
Garden of Gethsemane there are a vast number 
of newly-made graves—many as yet not used. 
In the Jewish quarter of the city are found, 
perhaps, the saddest-looking people on the face 
of the earth. Their countenances do not indi- 
cate a ray of joy orhope. Not all Jews who 
come here are poor. Quite a town is springing 
up outside the north and west walls of the 
city. Some wealthy Jews are building fine 
houses with gardens for themselves. One rich 
man from London has built houses for one hun- 
dred and fifty families of poor Jews. A num- 
ber of houses are nearly completed, built by a 
company.” 

saee The’ Connecticut*Congregational General 
Conference held its ninth annual meeting this 
year at New Haven. Thetemperance question 
received a good deal of attention. Among the 
resolutions adopted on the subject was the fol- 
lowing: ‘That when a church has fn its com- 
munion a reformed inebriate, to whom the taste 
or smell of alcoholic.wine .is perilous, we rec- 
ommend the use of unfermented wine in its ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper.’’ 





.... The death of Bishop Janes, of New York; 
has made necessary a rearrangement of the 
residences of the Methodist bishops. Bishop 
Harris, of Chicago, elects to live in New York, 
and Bishop Merrill, of St. Paul, Minn., em- 
braces the opportunity to come East to Chicago. 
As there aretwelve episcopal districts and only 
eleven bishops, Bishop Peck can choose some 
other place of residence than San Francisco, 
which he does not like. 


....The Waldensian Synod met at La Tour, 
last September. Ten ministers have been added 
to the church during the year. There are now 
5 presbyteries, embracing 40 churches, 16 sta- 
tions, and 50 preaching-places, and 103 pastors, 
teachers, colporteurs, etc. There are 3,830 wor- 
shipers, 14,320 occasional hearers, 2,260 com- 
municants, 336 catechumens, 185 new members, 
and 3,340 scholars in day and Sunday-schools, 


....The Bishop of Durham, who opposed the 
restoration of the Durham Cathedral, refused 
to be present at the reopening. The work, 
which has been very costly, was begun in 1870. 
In the restoration of old churches and the 
building of new ones English Churchmen have 
spent an average of nearly $4,000,000 per an- 
num for the last forty years. 


...«The Christian Advocate publishes a table 
showing the contributions for missions per 
member in five denominations. The Congre- 
gationals give $2.42; the Canada Methodists, 
$1.80; the Northern and Southern Presbyteri- 
ans, $1.25; the Episcopalians, $1.22; and the 
Northern Methodists, 42 cents. 


....The Examiner and Chronicle announces 
important changes in the editorial staff of The 
Watchman, of Boston. Drs. Lorimer and John- 
son retire at the endof the year, and Dr. Lucius 
E. Smith, literary editor of The Eraminer, suc- 
ceeds them and becomes editor-in-chief. 


....The statistics of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of which we gave a summary last week 
from The Christian Advocate, are announced 
to be all wrong. The increase of members, for 
instance, was over 61,000, instead of 31,000. 
We shall now wait for official figures. 


....The Northern Presbyterians, as the re- 
sult of ten years’ work among the freedmen, 
report one synod, five presbyteries,. 128 
churches, and 10,000 members. 


....The American Bible Union, which pub- 
lishes a Baptist version, reports its expendi- 
tures for the year to be $30,846, which amount 
was covered by the receipts. 


....The Rey. Ebenezer E. Halley, of Troy, 
N.Y., has retired from the Presbyterian minis- 
try, after fifty-two years of service, He deserves 
a‘pension. . 


....The Free Baptists have 74,651 members, 
an increase of 26,000 in the past twenty-five 
years. 


...-The Pope is said to have written a Brief 
condemning Catholic liberalism in Canada. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
snd always proves true. 











BURNET?Y’sS FLAvortnc Extracts are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 





Use Brummell’s celebrated Cough Drops. 
Genuine have A. HM. B. on each drop. 
Branch 616 Broadway. 


SPLENDID CROCKERY. 


THE large establishment of Davis Calla- 
more & Co. is now crowded with goods 
specially adapted to the best holiday trade. 
This is one of the oldest and most popular 
crockery houses in New York, and is well 
and fayorably known by thousands out of 
the city, in every section of the country, 
who come hither to supply their wants. 
This firm has always commanded the very 
best. trade of the city. Indeed, there is 
hardly a Fifth Avenue mansion, or a large 
hotel, or any respectable residence here 
which has not at one time or another had 
more or less dealings with-this firm. They 
are in a.condition. now to serve the public 
more satisfactorily than ever. See their 
advertisement, elsewhere, and then look at 
the attractions they now offer. 








TO BUSINESS MEN. 


A RELIABLE businessman, with $50,000 
capital, well known to us, advertises in our 
columns fora business partnership. Read 
it. 


THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 





SINcE the introduction of the art of 
photography many attempts have been 
made to adapt it to the preparation of 
plates in relief for use on type presses, in- 
stead of making use of the slow and ex- 
pensive process of wood engraving. To 
show that these attempts have at last 
proved successful one has only to examine 
the work performed by the Photo-Engrav- 
ing Co., of No. 67 Park Place, New York. 
After nearly twenty years of untiring study 
and work, the superintendent of the com- 
pany, Mr. John C. Moss, has put into oper- 
ation this most important invention, com- 
bining at once the work of the photog- 
rapher and printer. The Photo-Engraving 
Co. was organized and incorporated in the 
spring of 1872, and met at the outset.a series 
of difficulties. The prejudices of publishers 
who had been deceived and disappointed 
and damaged by other processes were to 
be overcome. The reluctance of artists, 
accustomed to draw on wood, to modify 
their manner of drawing to suit the require- 
ments of the camera was to be removed; 
and this could only be done very gradually. 
Workmen also were to be trained, and ex- 
pensive machinery and apparatus were to 
be introduced, important parts of which 
must be invented for the purpose. 

These difficulties being now overcome, 
the work of the company is rapidly in- 
creasing, until to-day, under the manage- 
ment of the president, Mr. L. Smith 
Hobart, and the general agent, Mr. D. 1. 
Carson, the establishment receives orders 
from leading publishing houses, illus- 
trated. newspapers, mercantile and manu- 
facturing houses, and all classes that need 
objects illustrated or engraved for any pur- 
pose. The work is neatly as well as cheaply 
executed. In the ‘‘Illustrated Quarterly 
Circular” of this company for the Autumn 
of 1876 (just received) will be found admir- 
able specimens of photo-engraving. The 
engravings are, without exaggeration, art- 
istic, See advertisement, in another column. 





TO THE LADIES AND YOUNG 
FOLKS. 





OF the many newspapers and magazines 
devoted to the wants and interests of ladies 
none is more popular and none has gained 
a character for itself more quickly than 
‘* The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion,” published by Mr. Hen- 
ty T. Williams, 46 Beekman Street, this 
city. Besides containing many stories, pic- 
tures, and miscellaneous reading-matter, it 
is devoted more particulariy to housekeep- 
ing, ladies’ fancy work, and general house- 
hold elegancies. The subscription price is 
only $1.50 a year. All the children take 
decided delight in ‘‘The Little Gem and 
Young Folks’s Favorite,” another widely- 
circulating publication of Mr. Williams. 
The well-known books entitled ‘‘ House- 
hold Elegancies,” ‘‘ Window Gardening,” 
and ‘‘ Ladies’ Fancy Work” are issued by 
the same publisher and are theeting with a 
ready sale. Full particulars are given on 
the second page of ourcover. Mr. Williams 
was for many years the editor of the agri- 
cultural department of THE INDEPENDENT 
and is well known to our readers. 





REAL SLATE ROOFING. 





THERE is no doubt whatever that a real 
slate roof is practically the very best cover- 
ing for any building. It is a sure protection 
against fire and is equally sure to keep out 
water.. ‘The’ ‘Peach Bottom Slate Min- 
ing Company” (see their advertisement) 
offer for sale a first-rate article, carefully 
made and warranted to give entire satisfac- 
tion. Those in want should address this 
reliable company and obtain full particu- 
lars. 

——————E——EE 

THE London (Ont.) Advertiser is the lead- 
ing daily and weekly paper in Western Onta- 
rio and reaches the district lying west of 
Toronto, comprising eighteen thickly-settled 
counties. It is the only leading secular 
paper in Canada which squarely advocates 
temperance and prohibitory laws, and it 
refuses to admit. advertisements of liquors, . 
lotteries, or other objectionable things—a 





sure sign of strength and stability. 
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SPEGIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT 
to page 13, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country -has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


OF the multitude of hotels in New York 
none is cosier or better kept and none bas 
earned for itself a more enviable reputation 
than the Union Square Hotel, situated di- 
rectly in front of Union Square and com- 
manding a fine view of one of the most cen- 
tral locations in the city. With a frontage 
of 100 feet on Fourth Avenue and running 
back 140 feet on East Fifteenth Street, the 
building is six stories in hight and has 150 
rooms. The carpets and curtains are of 
the choicest and richest designs and were 
purchased for $20,000 from A. T. Stewart 
& Co. A steam radiator and hot and cold 
water are conveniences that belong to every 
room in the house. The four suites of 
bridal chambers are especially elegant. 
But the boast of the Union Square is its 
restaurant and cuisine. The cooks have 
been carefully chosen and the waiters are 
uniformly polite and attentive. The 
clerks, too, study the interests of the guests. 
But the success of this hotel is, without 
doubt, due to the long experience of Mr. A. 
J. Dam, who has been in the hotel business 
for over thirty years. He and his son are 
the sole proprietors of the Union Square 
Hotel. 





oo 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the Dove Manufac- 
turing Company, No. 6 Wooster Street, N. 
Y., manufacturers of fancy elastic goods, 
suspenders, with non-elastic shoulder-straps, 
elastic pendants, with lever-end buckles, 
unsurpassed for durability, comfort, and 
convenience. The only suspender not re- 
quiring buttons. Also stocking supporters 
for children, misses, and women, Scotch 
garters, drawers, supporters and armlets 
for men. Also the patent lever buckle but- 
ton, that can be attached and detached in a 
second. These goods are warranted by the 
manufacturers to be superior to all others 
of similar character, for the following rea- 
sons: The elastic is applied without sew- 
ing, and may be replaced at any time with- 
out delay. The ridges, which always occur 
where sewing is used, are avoided. The 
lower buckle holds on firmly, without dan- 
ger of tearing, and is attached and detached 
with perfect ease. And it is a noticeable 
fact that all who give them a trial will 
never use any other kind. 





THE PAINTING SEASON. 


In our Northern states painting is mostly 
over, while in the South the season is just 
beginning. We wish to say a word to our 
Northern friends who may have neglected 
this duty, owing to the hard times—and it 
is this: ‘‘To paint is to economize,” and in 
the few remaining days that intervene be- 
tween this and snow and ice all buildings, 
outhouses, fences, etc. that need preserv- 
ing should be painted thoroughly with some 
good, reliable, and durable paint. Know- 
ing the Averill to be such, we cheerfully re- 
fer our readers to the Averill Company’s 
advertisement, in this number of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT, where other and very high 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE ONLY UPRIGHT PIANO RECEIV- 
ING SPECIAL MENTION. 


THE fiat of the Centennial Judges in the 
special instance where they meant to confer 
the supreme honors for superiority in piano 
manufacture is now officially heralded. 

The firm upon whom this distinguished 
eminence has been bestowed has been con- 
tented to await the formal action of these 
authorities. Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., 
of Boston, had too thorough a knowledge 
of the worth of their instruments to worry 
about the result. They placed samples of 
their Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos in 
the Exposition last spring, and then went 
home. No member of the firm remained 
behind nor came on again to lobby with 
jurors or pester Commissioners. There 
stood the pianos, their own eloquent evi- 
dences of supremacy. They needed no 
hired professional players to concertize 
them into daily attention. They needed no 
paid supporters on the jury, no banquets to 
Commissioners, no intrigue, no ‘‘ influ- 
ence.” They were kings among their fel- 
lows and they showed it 

As the makers of these peerless instru- 
ments were not in the least anxious to toil 
clandestinely for the honors they knew 
were sure to come, so have they been in no 
flurry whatever to make premature and ab 
surd announcements of the result. They 
could afford to bide the calm, decisive con- 
clusions of the Centennial authorities and 
to wait undisturbed the official promulga- 
tion of the same. How well it pays perfect 
merit not to fret is best shown by the fol- 
lowing literal transcript of the judges’ re- 
port, just issued: ‘‘The Medal of Honor 
and Certificate of Distinction are awarded 
the Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Grand, Upright, 
and Square Pianos, for volume of tone, good 
construction, and excellence of workmanship, 
and because of originality of design and artis- 
tic skill in their Upright instruments, with 
ingenious combination of mechanical devices 
Sor securing permanence in tune.” 

Let the reader note how precise and un- 
mistakable is the language of the report. It 
is a distinct and pronounced assertion that 
their pianos embody all of the most val- 
uable of qualities. Yeon and glitterin 
generalities are eschewed and direct an 
conclusive phrases set forth plainly the su- 
periority of these instruments, reaffirming 
the judgment of masters like Liszt, Strauss, 
Joachim, and others. What could be more 
desirable than ‘“‘volume of tone,” ‘‘ good 
construction,” and ‘excellence of work- 
manship”? The last phrase is the acme 
of praise, for ‘“‘excellence” is a nat- 
ural superlative, than which nothing 
can be stronger or more definite, and the 
judges knew it. Particularly emphatic is the 
encomium bestowed upon the Upright 
Piano of this firm’s make. So eminently 
superior were these Uprights found to be by 
the judges that they were singled out for 
specific eulogy. No other Uprights exhib- 
ited by the forty or more manufacturers of 
this country and Europe were found worthy 
of individual mention. Those of Hallet, 
Davis & Co.’s make had already jumped 
into phenomenal favor in every American 
state and territory, by dint of their magnifi- 
cent and (hitherto unknown to Uprights ) 
splendor of tone and durability in tune. 
This was their first appearance in the arena 
of an international exposition, and signal 
has been their victory. 

Commending specially no other Uprights, 
the judges award these individual honors 
for those most worthy and desirable of 
qualities, ‘‘originality of design” and 
“artistic skill,” with pointed praise for 
their ‘‘ingenious combination of mechan- 
ical devices for securing permanence in 
tune.” The trouble of keeping Uprights 
in tune has always been the barrier to the 
progress and popularity of this beautiful 
and convenient style of piano the world 
over. But, though essayed here and in 
Europe for years, this essential virtue has 
been attained by no manufacturers of Up- 
rights except Hallet, Davis & Co., and the 
Centennial judges have admiringly recog- 
nized the fact. They slight the Uprights 
made by the leading manufacturers of the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, etc., only to fer- 
vently endorse those of Hallet, Davis & 
Co.’s production. It is unquestionably 
true that the patented improvements in 
Uprights owned exclusively by this firm, 
joined to the experience of the makers and 
the sedulous care bestowed upon their 
manufacture, have given them a just pre- 
dominance, which other piano producers 
can neither equal nor imitate. 

These Uprights are the sensation of the 
musical world. “They are destined to 
maintain a deserved and permanent 
sovereignty as the noblest musical creations 
of the age. 








WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the a. Asa cure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throat it is, without exceptien, 
—— to any and allothers. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 
anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. : 





authorities also certify to its merits. 








HALLET, DAVIS & CO. VICTORIOUS. TO WORRY THE LIVER 


and injure the system generally, take blue 
pills and calomel. To regulate it and en- 
dow the entire system with healthful vigor, 
use Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Bilious 
invalids, which of these two recipes will 
you adopt? We doubt not, the latter. By 
so doing you will avoid the disastrous con- 
sequences which the persistent or frequent 
use of mercury entails and effectuate the 
desired reform in the action of the biliary 
gland, without danger, as well as speedily 
and thoroughly. The Bitters invariably 
remedy yellowness of the complexion and 
whites of the eyes, pains in the right side 
and under the right shoulder-blade, furred 
tongue, high-colored urine, nausea, vertigo, 
dyspepsia, constipation, heaviness of the 
head, mental despondency, and every other 
manifestation or accompaniment of a dis- 
ordered condition of the liver. The stom- 
ach, bowels, and kidneys also experience 
their regulating and tonic influence. 


WHY THE SHOE PINCHES. 


Mr. S. CANTRELL, 239 and 241 Fourth 
Avenue, one of the oldest, largest, and 
most popular boot and shoe dealers in New 
York, is the publisher of a unique little 
pamphlet, with numerous illustrations, giv- 
ing more information in regard to the 
foot than we have ever seen elsewhere. It 
should be in the hands of every tender- 
footed person in the land. It plainly states 
‘‘why the shoe pinches,” the object of 
coverings for the feet, and the conditions 
those coverings have to fulfill. It also 
shows the anatomical structure of the foot, 
both in a healthy and a distorted or dis- 
eased condition; how the sole of the shoe 
should be constructed to suit either foot; 
the numerous errors of shoemakers; dis- 
cusses the high-heel question; gives minute 
directions in regard to self-measurement; 
and concludes with several pages of illus- 
trations, showing specimens of ‘‘ ancient 
foot-covering.” Every subscriber of THE 
INDEPENDENT can have one of these pam- 
phlets by ordering the same from Mr. 
Cantrell, as above, and sending a 2-cent 
stamp to pay postage. Be particular in 
giving name and address plainly. 


SMASH THE CROCKERY. 


ACCIDENTS will happen in the best regu- 
lated families. Itis a fact that even the 
most careful will sometimes ‘‘smash the 
crockery.” There is no use in getting mad 
about it, for that will not repair the loss; 
and as to saving the pieces, there is not a 
word to be said in favor of such a ridicu- 
lous proceeding. The only way we know of 
to remedy the matter is to face the music 
with a smile, and then go at once to agood, 
reliable crockery store and ‘‘ repair dam- 
ages.” Just such a place is Hadley’s, 








| Cooper Institute Building, New York. He 


keeps a splendid stock and sells at popular 
prices. We know Mr. Hadley personally, 
have dealt with him, and believe him every 
way worthy of the large patronage he is now 
receiving. His card can be found on page 18. 


MR. SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


THE well-known house of Mr. Sheppard 
Knapp, of 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, this 
city, is now offering astonishing bargains 
in lace curtains, carpets, oil-cloths, drug- 
gets, etc. Real lace curtains, which for- 
merly sold for $15 per pair, are now offered 
at $7.50. Brussels lace curtains are selling 
from $25 to $60 per pair. Nottingham 
lace curtains are selling as low as $1 per 
pair. Ingrain carpets at 35 cents and up- 
ward a yard is certainly a low figure ; but 
low prices are the rule with Mr. Knapp, 
and our readers will certainly be satisfied 
with what they purchase. 


BE NOT DECEIVED. 


THE fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor,in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 














Sympathy.—Sympathy is a lovely and 
beautiful thing, for it exhibits the angelic 
part of human nature. We deeply sympa- 
thize with those who cannot obtain Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus, for they are 
deprived of one of the greatest luxuries the 
world affords. But we have no sympathy 
with any family who will use any other 
Saleratus or Soda, if this article can be pur- 
chased. We see most of our merchants 
have it. One trial will convince any one. 
eet depot is 112 Liberty Street, New 

ork. 


PREPARE for winter by examining your 
roofs. The best and most economical ma- 
terials for restoring and preserving tin and 
other roofs are the Asbestos Roof Paint and 
Asbestos Cement, made by H. W. Johns, 
No. 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


\ Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
are prepared by a practical Dentist. 
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Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered and published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 

er 


A TRIUMPH OF MECHANISM. 


THE Committee of Awards at the Phila 
delphia Exhibition have but followed the 
lead of all similar committees in giving to 
Messrs. Fairbanks & Co. the first premium 
for their scales. All visitors at Machinery 
Hall have admired the exhibit which this 
firm have made there of their work. 

They offer for inspection every conceiv- 
able variety of scales, some of which have 
been in constant use for over thirty years 
without repair and are still as perfect in 
their adjustment as when first manufac- 
tured. A curious circumstance in connec- 
tion with the Fairbanks scales at the Ex- 
hibition is the fact that most of the foreign 
sections contain specimens of the scales 
used in their respective countries, and in 
every instance these, on examination, have 
been proven to have come originally from 
the Fairbanks establishments, and there has 
scarcely been a higher compliment paid to 
American ingenuity and skill than the gen- 
eral adoption of the Fairbanks scales 
throughout the civilized world.— The NV. Y 


World, 
rr ____ 


HE DIXON PENCIL. 
OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BANK-NOTE Co.,) 
142 BROADWAY. P.-O. Box 781, > 
New YORK, July oth, i876. 5 
The Dixon Pencil Co.: 

My Dear Srr:—Through our kind friend, 
Mr. S. J. Dennis, I was induced to try your 
Dixon pencil (though very much wedded to 
the Faber), and, from a careful trial now of 
several months, I am perfectly satisfied 
they far exceed anything I have ever used. 
I have taken pleasure in giving to one and 
another in our business, and there is but 
one opinion in regard to them—that of per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Wm. Marin SMILLIE, 
Chief of the Art Department. 

The above letter refers to the Dixon 
American Graphite Pencils. Send 25 cents 
for samples. They will more than satisfy 
you. Dixon PENCIL CoMPANY, 

Jersey City, N. J. 


A 
“NEC FRACTUM NEC FLEXUM.” 

I am happy to announce that I have pur- 
chased the Gurney Gallery, 17 Union Square 
(West), and RESUMED BUSINESS. The 
practical facilities of this establishment 
equal, if not surpass, anything of the kind 
in New York; enabling me to possibly 
excel even the high standard of artistic ex- 
cellence attained before the recent disas- 
trous fire. I shall give personal attention 
to the posing of sitters from 9 to 4 o’clock 
daily. Prices will remain as follows: 
IMPERIAL CARDS - - - $6 per doz. 
CARTES DE VISITES- - - 3 per doz. 

GEO. G. ROCK WOOD, 
17 Union Square (West), 

(Next to Tiffany’s). 





“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 
Tr you would relieve your eyes of hurt- 
ful strain; if you would prevent loss of 
sight, or so soothe the light to your eyes as 
to render reading a physical as well as 
mental pleasure, use the ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” having a small diamond stamped 
on every pair. 

Made by SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 


$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 

in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 

priceof the Wringer heing $8. 
a ee 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 











Frank MILLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
and Waterproof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 





WHEN visiting New Yors or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
taurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





‘‘Tron-cLaps.”—A_ strong, serviceable 
shoe for boys and youth. CANTRELL, 241 
Fourth Avenue. 


‘* WAUKENPHAST.’—These popular En- 
glish shoes can always be found at Can- 
TRELL’s. No. 241 Fourth Avenue. 





FRANK MILLER’s Harness Or received the 
aa and only award at the Centennial Ex- 
on. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. | 








ATCHELOR’S C ELEBRATED 
By > world. The inventor b ased this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 with bene nefit to e hair and no 
injury bo his hes Jtnproot that it as the neenls true an 
rfect Dye. reliable, ous. No 
tp ee ; eet yiculoui us i > saeenen the 
ill effects of bad ‘ayes "Tenves th the hair soft and v4 


Black or Brown. 


80 
tifu ig 3 Wig Ka Factory, No- 16 


BA told by all drug 


BALD HEADS 











as the growing hair. They are so ect the: 
Png be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





Seltz’s J uvenile Theat- 
4a Yicals. 3 months’ amuse- 
‘8 ment for 25c. Complete play 
W in 16 sheets of scenes, side- 
# wings, and characters, with 
boo Sof play and full direc- 
tions for working. ce, 25c. 
| Plain, or beautifully colored. 

Sent. : Pot free, by the 
ublishers. 





f ers. Stamp or coin co ame, 
<=“ send stamp for 20-page list. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORK, 


seers seis: AND DESIGNER 


FING FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 
26 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of every description. 


Settees for Lecture Rooms, Public Halls, and Sun- 
duy-schools. 

Latest Novelties in Sunday-school Chairs. 

Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 


Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 each and upward. 


Estimates furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 Maiden Lane, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring-Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap- Books, Expense 
Books, Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, 
Chessmen, Wallets, ete., etc. 

We keep everything in our line and sell at lowest 
prices. 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


CauTIoN.—The only genuine 

= Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 
0 ATME ‘AL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at once. Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 
—- made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., 

oston. 


The Centennial Medal and 
Diploma Awarded to 


F, BOSS & BRO. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 
































FOR THEIR 


FINE FURS, 


ESPECIALLY 


SEALSKIN SACQUES. 





HEARING RESTORED.—Great invention by 
One who was deaf for 20 rs. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars. J.GARMORE, ‘Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating —, vB vy for PARLOR ENTERTAIN- 
me ae ‘OOLS, and or NS. 

1 


catalog fri CE 
e 
awarded to 7 








page ill 
INTENNIAL MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
McALLISTER, M’f'g Optician, 


49 Naseau &., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





bilver-Plaled Hollow Ware, 


ALSO FOR 
SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etce., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO’8s TRADE MARK: 


661847, Rogers Brothers, XII.°’ 


Extracts from Centennial Judges’ Report: 


“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White 
Metal Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT QUALI- 
TY AND FINISH and of TASTEFUL DE- 
SIGNS.” 


“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives 
are of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND EXCEL- 
LENT FINISH.” 


Extract from American Institute Report: 
“ We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and, we 
believe, in the World.” 


First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exhibit- 
ed, from World’s Fair, 1853, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


AMERICAN 


CLOCK CO,, 


581 Broadway, New York, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 


CLOCKS OF AMERICAN MAKE. 


SOLE AGENTS IN AMERIOA 
FOR 
E. N. Weleh Manufacturing Co. and 
Welch, Spring & Co., of Forestville, 
Conn., New Haven Clock Co., of 
New Haven Conn., Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. and 
Seth Thomas’ Sons & 
Co., of Thomas- 
ton, Conn. 





A FINE LINE OF 


Seth Thomas’ Sons Clocks, 


IN REAL MARBLE AND IMITATION BRONZE 
CASES. 





These goods are beautiful mantel 
ornaments and truth-telling TIME- 
KEEPERS. 


NOVELTIES IN 


CHEAP CLOCKS 


FOR HOLIDAY TRADE. 


AMERICAN CLOCK CO, 


581 Broadway, New York; 


7 Montgomery S8t.-, 172 State St., 
San Francisco ; Chicago. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


cans should no longer import stained fase, 
forit it Ct now Er ihis ewe at Lat Centenniai that the yy: 


meten. ated ext 
Inland. ex exeéels al) y have been 














awirded a ai ‘honors. bject_ prize 
a ine su fe P! me- 
Box &, Stapleton. Bt Staten Island, Xe 


HENRY T. COX & €O., 


(late COX BROTHERS), 
694 and 696 Broadway, corner 4th St.. 
New York. 
Formerly the eld firm of J. & I, COX. 
ESTABLISHED i816. 


Gas Fixtures 


AND 


Real Bronzes, 


SPECIALTIES.. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 


House in Paris, 35 Boulevard de Stras- 
bourg. 

THE MOST ARTISTIC CAS FIX- 
TURES MADE IN THE TRADE. 


FURS 1! FURS 1! 
PETER HOFFMANN, 


534 BROADWAY, near SPRING Street, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Furs. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 
FINE SLEIGH ROBES 


A SPECIALTY. 








Sets! 
GLASS WARE AND 
FANCY CHINA, 


All at Prices Greatly Reduced. 
ALSO 


in our Basement are Goods re- 
moved from First Floor---to make 


etc., etc. 


BLUE CANTON CHINA. 


bition. 


Davis Collamore & Co,, 
747 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 


FOR 
FAMILIES, 










HOMEOPATHIC A MEDICINES 


FAMILY 
Cases ane oo ne twelve ny 
directions for their use, Son by mail, prepared, 
receipt of $1- 





107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Dinner and Tea 


room for New Goods---some a 
little old, some a little soiled, 


AT REAL BARGAINS 


We call attention to our Art Ware 
in POTTERY and PORCELAIN. 
Some just received from the Exhi- 


remedies, x — 


SMITAH’S HOMCGOPATHIC PHARMACY, 


17 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


at Great Reductions. 

White Bagi Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 peenes. $16 50 
Fine White Freneh —— Dinner Sets, compiete. + 
Fine White French Chi Sets, 44 pleces 

Fine Gale-vane. French ¢ China ‘Tea Nets, 44 pieces. ip i) 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, Decorated, $5; White 300 
All Heaneubinntae Goods. 

Goods from auction weekly, at lowest cash prices. 
on” Illustrated Catalogue mailed free on applica- 


HADLE Y’S, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Goods carefully selected and securely ame for 
transportation free of any charge. Sent C.0O.D. or 
P.-O. money-order. 


THREE AWARDS, 











WITH MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS, 


REED & BARTON, 


686 Broadway, New York, 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS, 


Centennial Exposition, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGES’ REPORTS. 


“ AN EXTENSIVE DISPLAY OF SILVER-PLATED 
Goops, INCLUDING ALL VARIETIES OF HOUSE- 
HOLD TABLE-WARE,. 








“ THEIR HOLLOW WARE, PLATED UPON WHITE 
METAL, IS OF HIGH EXCELLENCE, WITH DESIGNS 
IN GOOD TASTE AND QUALITY AND FINISH OF 
SUPERIOR CHARACTER. 


‘*THETR MANY PATTERNS OF KNIVES, FORKS, 
AND SPOONS ARE OF GREAT EXCELLENCE. 
‘* THEIR HISTORICAL VASE, 


“* PROGRESS, 


ILLUSTRATING PHASES OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. AN ORIGINAL AND 
ELABORATE COMPOSITION, OF STRIKING CHAK- 
ACTER AND PRAISEWORTHY EXCELLENCE, BOTH 
IN DESIGN AND EXECUTION,”’ 


REED & BARTON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS FOR 
THEIR WARE WHEREVER EXHIBITED IN AMER- 
ICA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


Salerooms, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 














THE STANDARD 
HIGHEST AWARD. 





WORLD’S FAIR, London, - 
WORLD’S FAIR, New York, *- 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, - - - 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, - 
WORLD'S FAIR, Santiago, 
WORLD’S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES : 


FAIRBANKS & €0O., 
31! Broadway, N.Y. 


1851 
1853 
186? 
1872 
1875 
1876 




















PAROS & CO., 166 Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, M 
FAIRBA any & CO., 53 Camp street, om Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 93 Main street, Buffalo. N. Y. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., cadway, Albany x. ¥. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., = St. Pau! street, Montreal. 
FAI NKS & CO., King Willam. street, Lon- 
don, BANKS, land. 
BANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston, 





FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 


a, 
'AIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 111 Lake st., Chic: 
Fapsesaes MORSE & CO.,'139 Walnut street, C aa 


cinna 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 162 Superior street, 


FAIRBANKS MORSE & 0O.. 48 Wood st. st., Pittsburgh. 
FAIR A KS, MO RSE & CO., Fifth and Main streets, 
uisV 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 302 and 304 Washington 
ue, St. Louis. Th 

















ANKS & RUTOHINSON, San Francisco, 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers, — 
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MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS 


gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched goods, 
making them WHIPER AND CLEARER than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 
ing. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-02. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 


A.I. MATHEWS & CO.. 85 Murray Street, N. Y, 


tHe (= BOSS“ 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


© WILSON**#82°° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL AND, DIPLOMA, 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD 


BUY ™ WILSON 2 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents woe 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicage, New Orleans, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 

My Rose Pearl Plates (indicating color and sub- 
stance) for aFtificial teeth excel ev —— hereto- 
fore offered for beauty, strength, and Agbinces. 
Needs only to be seen to be appreciated. Madein 
one day, and only $15 to $20 per Call and exam- 
ine  Aiso best 
and MIN $35 to Extraeting under gas. 
AIT, 45 East 23d 8t., near Madison Ave 
Gieheacse-ter. Dr. Crosby, Chancellor N. Y. 





AND 
eS O 





U wy yy a Des. nema C. A. Budd , J. W. Howe, 
and J 
A cteall eaiatied A 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


** CHOICEST LITERATURE ot the BAY: KJ 
—N. Y. Tribune 

THE MOKT FMINENT live 
ing nathors. s eg Max 








Muller, ‘Prot. Jyndall. Kt. 
Hon. W.E : Saeeene pr.W. 
8. Carpenter, P Huxley, 


R.A Toctor Seances Power 
' bake ot_ Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, 











> 


LIVine iaen ll upon its 


Jan. Ist, ‘BT, 
132d volume. with the continued commendation of 
the best men and journals og the country and with 


Tae t 


cqnstaneyy jnoreotins succe 

In 1877 it will furnish to its readers the produc- 
tions of the foremost authors above named and 

many others; embracing the choicest Serial and 
Short Stories by the Leading Foreign Novelists 
and an amount 

napproached by any other Periodical © 
in the ‘world of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the leading 
F+ sayists, Scientists. Critics. Discov erers, and 
Editors, representing every department of Knowl- 
edge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE (in which its only competitor, 
“ EVERY SATURDAY,” bas been merged) is a weekly 
magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than three 
und a quarter thousand double-column octavo 
pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an in- 
expensive form, considering its amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and witha 
satisfactory compl rteness attempted by no other 
Te ogee the b-st Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, 

ales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery. Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from the entire » body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature. 

It 1s, therefore, invaluable to every America 
reader as the only fresh and thorough compilation of 
an indispensable current literature—indispensable be- 
cause it embraces the productions of the ablest 
living writers. in all branches of Literature, 
Science, Art and Politics. 

pinions: 

“Simply indispensabie co xuny one who desires to 
keep abreast of the thought of the age in any de- 
partment of science or literature.”’— Boston Journal. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 


entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop. : 

‘**The best periodical in America.”—Theodore L. 
Cuyler, D.D. 


- = bas no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 

u Tt ‘reffroduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilizea world, upon all topics of living inter- 
est.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.”—The 
Nation. New York, 

“And the chéapest. 

week." —The Advance, Chic 

“ With it alone a reader | may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature. history, politics, 
and science of the day.”—The Mrthodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, "the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the mots St janeuage are here 
gathered together.”— Iilmois State Jour 

et dispensable to every ons who wy a thorough 

ndium of an that is aamiradle and noteworthy in 
thet iterary world.”—Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American Home.” 
—New York Ti 

Published 9 RELY at $8.00 a vear. af", of postuge. 

TRA OFFER FO 77.22 

To all new subscribers for ee <ul be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876. ‘containing, with other valu- 
able matter, the fist instal] ments of a new and pow- 
erful serial story, ‘THE MARQU!S OF LOSSIE,” by 


GEORGE MaACDONAL 1, now apperring in THE 
LIVING AGE from advance sheets. 
Club Prices for Best Home and Foreign 

* Possessed of THE LIVING AGF and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthHes, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’ 
Philadelphia Evenina Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
American #4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Razar) 
will be sent fora year. both; ostpaid ; or for $9.50 THE 
vase AGE and Seribner’s St. Nicholas or Appicton’s 


" ApAress LITT¥ELL & GAY, Boston. 
THE ATTENTION OF 
Libraries, Reading-(lubs, Literary Societies. 
Scientific Men, and Schelars 
IS CALLED TO 
B. WESTERMANN & 00.’S 
(5% Broadway, New York) 


New Catalogues of German, English, 
American, and French Periodicals, 


Two Farts (Part Second—Sciences), 
just .“¥-- in New Fditions. compiled with great 
and brovght up to the lacest date. 
will Mes fecal to all wno desire them, free by mail. 
B. WESTERMANN &CO., 
Box 2306, New York. 


The only one Awartied Centennial Medal. 
NS = Come and See tt, 
or send for Circular, wi 
. very Testimony th 


J.W.SCHEF MERHORN 
Oe MSMOIRE 14 Bowie N.Y. 


A anonthly. that comes every 











Put Away Your Clappers, Boys! 


HERER’S OLIVER OPTIC'’'S NEW BOOK, 


VINE AND OLIVE; 


or, Young America in Spain and Portugal. 
lémo. Cloth. Tl. $1.50. 
This is the fifth volume of the Second Series of 
YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 
5 vols. in box. Pervol., $1.50. 
32" 100,000 volumes of this popular series sold. 


Out Among the Indians. 


THE YOUNG TRAIL HUNTERS; 
or, The Wild Riders of the Plains. 

Being the veritable experience of Hal and Ned on 
their journey across the Plains. By SAMUEL 
WooDWORTH COZZENS. author of “ ‘The 
Marvelous Country.” 
iémo, With 25 Illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Our Little Folks in Verse. 


LITTLE PEOPLE OF GOD, 
and what the Poets have said of them. With an 
original poem, 


THE CHILD AND THE POET, 
By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
ato. Cloth. Gilt. Elegantly Mlustrated. Price, $2.0). 











“A Book with a Snap to it.” 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


and Some Other Boys. By ELIZABYTH A. DAVIS. 
16mo. _lustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Best Number of the Best Series. 


THE READING CLUB, No. 4. 


Edited by GEORGE M. BAK*®R. Comprising a fresh 
collection of Prose and Poetrr—Humorous, Pathetic, 
and Patriotic—for Readers and Speakers  1é6mo. 
Cioth, 50cents; Paper, scents. Uniform in size and 
price with Nos. 1, 2,.an 











An Old Friend in a New Dress. 
Dickens’s Dramatic Readings, 


as arranged by Charles Dickens for his a in 
America. 12n0. Cloth. Tlustrated. $1.5 





















of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 

Publishers, Boston. 
CHRISTMA for a Christmas Present, as it 
will be enjoyed during the 
PRESENT. to the YOUNG FOLKS’ 
NEWS. Published weekly at 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
218. 8EVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
YOUNG paper for the price. Racy and_In- 
F c structive; Moral in Tone: Full of 
OLKS Poetry, Puzzies, and Matter for 
the Curious. $81.35 per year. 
21S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
DO YOU WISH YOUR 
Y R Child to be bright and happy? 
YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS for 

EEL ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 

218 - SEVENTH STR! STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and sent, postpaid, on receipt 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 
whole year, is a subscriotion 
$1.25 per annum. Specimen numbers sent free. 
, {ess THE BEST JUVENILE News- 
Nice Stories, Games, Travels, 
NEWS 3 Specimen numbers sent free. 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
Why not gladder his heart, then, 
CHILDREN by sending him a copy of the 
WANT WANT IT.) ayear. Specimen numbers sent 
free. $1.25 per annum. 
TE For an iilustrated list of 
PRIVA e allthe bak special medical 





works, designed for the private use of those who 
need ‘em, send stamp Raaress 8. R. WELLS& Co, 
737 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAVID AND ANNA MATSON, by MRS. ABIGAIT. 

ScoTT DUNIWAY, editor ot New Nortmvest, Portland, 

Oregon. A new illustrated Poem, with manv illus- 

i wood, elegantly bound. Price, $2. full 
ilt, 

. OW TO SING: gt: THE VOICE AND How To USE 

m By ¥. H.D L. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. Cloth, 


75 cents 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
NEW PHYSIOGNOMY; or, SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 
as manifested through Temperament and ene 





Forms, with more then 1.00 seme y §. BR. 
WELLS. Muslir, $5; Calf, #8; Moroceo. full td pa 

COMBE PS PHRENOLOGI® AL WORKS, Centennial 
Edition. 4vols Uniform 


d.. 

THK EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT: or, THE NEW TEST- 
AMENT IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. — the 
Original Greek Text of the New Testament, with on 
jotertiness7 Word- ay pp won gk Translation. By 

ENJ. WILSON. Price, $4; extra fine, $>. 

Biniie t UOLTURE OF, "THE HUMAN VOICE. Con- 
taining its Anatomy, Wet = Re Pathology, Thera- 
peuties, and Trainin ules of. Order for 
Lyceums, Questions for De ete. 50 cents. Cloth, 
ja cents. se _ by sath Ts OF by mail. 

. WEL us a CO Publishers, 
37 Broadway, New York. 


INFIDELITY 


Of every grade has numerous periodicals for its dis- 
semination. At last there is one paper published to 
oppose it. THE ARMORY, containing able ar- 
ticles on Inspiration, a Bible Study, 
is published in connection with THE CHRISTIAN, mak- 
ing a large, illustrated, first-class, 16-page 
monthly family religious paper, 33X46 inches, size ot 
“Harper s Weekly;” printed with clear type, on fine 
ae Established 1866; circulation over 30,000. 
Il of incidents, sketches, true stories, records ot 
providences, answers to prayer, poetry, music, temper- 
ance, religion and common sense—four distinct pa- 
pers in one, 60 printed as to be cut apart. Nosecta- 
rianism, controv pollnies,, Sea ene ber puffs, 
roa pale “The best paper 
Cc. \ = ae ** An excellent 
journal.” N. Y. Independent, One ofthe best of 
monthlies, We know of no better temperatice paper.” 
Mornin ry Ee Terms, @1.a year. Ministers 60 cts. 
MONTHS ON TRIAL. 10 cts, Yocan- 
aie or Ministersthree months free. larg- 
est commissions. AGE 








NTS WANTED. 
HH. L, HASTINGS, 342 Washington St., Boston, Mase. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S BULLETIN: 











NATIONAL REPOSITORY. 


DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


FROM SUEZ TO JERUSALEM, EDITorR. Twenty- 
two Illustrations. 

MACAULAY’S MOTHER AND SISTERS. DANIEL 
WISE, DD. 

NORMAN MACLEOD-—PREACHER, AUTHOR, 
HUMORIST, JoHN F. HURST, D.D. Twenty-three 
Ilustrations. 

WESLEY’S UNIVERSITY SERMONS, REV. JOHN 
Noon. 

STANLEY’S AFRICAN DISCOVERIES (with a 
map). ** NATURE.” 

SONG OF THE MORNINGSTAR. 

MEMORIES, CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

THAT BOY: WHO SHALL HAVE HIM? Chapters 
I, Il, Rev. W. H. DANIELS, A.M. 

GEORGE SAND, Mrs. MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 

PRECIOUS : THE STORY OF A LIFE, Mrs. EMILY 
HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

THE DIRGE OF THE YEAR, DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 

THE TWO BOOKS, ANNE E. POULSSON. 

EDITORIAL MISCELLANY : 

Foreign Affairs.—France: The Conflict for the 
Sehools—Russia: Its Religious Spirit—Germany: 
Ultramontane Miracles—Greece: Olympian Exca- 
vations—Turkey: The Servian Insurrection. 

Art.—The Nude in Art--Picture Frames—Centen- 
nial Art Awards. 

Nature.--The House-fly--Economy of Fuei—Singu- 
lar Malformation—Salt Wood-—The High!and 
Race and Language—Radiometer Anticipated— 
Polynesians. 

Religious.—Growth of Missions—Mission Finances— 
Spanish Protestants—Christian Persecution in 
Turkey—Servia and Bulgaria—Oriental Explora- 
tion—Southern Africa—Convent Life in Servie. 

Curious and Useful.—New Words—The English Im- 
perative—Colors of the Precious Stones—A Na- 
tional Salutation-—Typographic Contractions— 
Etymology of the Word Wig—Salt without Savor. 

Literature.—Dean Stanley's Lectures on the History 
of the Jewish Churech—Goodeli'’s Forty Years in 
the Turkish Empire—Woolsey’s First Century of 
the Republic—Buttz's Epistle to the Romans in 
Greek—Magazines for November. 

Er Cathedra.— Prolegomenary -—- The 

Ministry--The Struggle in Turkey. 


Methodist 


*,*The National Repository is published month- 
ly,at Three Dollarsa Vear, postpaid. 

All Traveling Preachers of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church are authorized Agents to take subscrip- 
tions, Orders shou!d be addressed to 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


NEW YORK. 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


THE BALTIMORE 
Daily and Weekly 


AMERICAN. 


Over One Hundred Years Old. 


Average Circulation 


30,000! 


THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN, born in the old 
Colonial times, has passed itsOne Hundredth Anni- 
versary, but its vigor has grown with its years, and 
j0 all the characteristics of Good Journalism it is to- 

day Unsurpassed by any Newspaper outside of New 
York. 


THE DAILY AMERICAN, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID: 





One Year..... Se ren -..-.-810 00 
I cin pln BOK aces anaes 5 00 
Three Months....... ear S : 2 50 
Ome MOmte . «ii. ieks sevetsisicsciss tira 95 


WEEKLY AMERICAN, 


THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE! | ‘ 


The WEEKLY AMERICAN is especially adapted to 
the wants of persons residing {n towns, villages, and 
the rural districts. It contains all the important 
Editorials published in DAILY AMERICAN, except 
those of merely local interest; together with a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of Congress andthe State 
Legislature, when in session ; Foreign News, by cable 
and steamer ; Local and General Intelligence. 


One Copy for Six Months..........$1.00 
One Copy for One Year............ 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 

Four copies one peat. veer ORD 
Six copies one year.. 
‘Ten copies one year..... 
Fifteen copies one year...... 
Twenty c oppes oneyear............20.00 
Twenty-five copies one year......25.00 
Address 


CHAS. C. FULTON & SON, 
American Office, Baltimore, Md, 








| November 30, 1876. 


“ The ‘ Saturda Pr 
Literary Paper? iy Journal’ is now the Leading 


THE NEW YORK 


Saturday Journal: 


A HOME WEEKLY. 
¢#” A Model of Literary Excellence, Beauty, Use- 
finesse and Eatertainment, a Homes, Firesides, 
e Sociat Circie, and the General Reader 
nonce in Authors, Varied in Matter THOROUGH- 
— in ajl its Features, for Old ana Young 


* "Brilliant Serials from Noted Writers ; Spirited Short 
Tales and Skeiches; (ovemee and 'J ravel; ; Ro- 
mance of History and Bi phy 5 Poetry ;_Pungent 
Essays by * The ee ter” and ’Eve Law- 
less ; i! Wit and Humor of the Inimitable Wash- 
ington Whitehorn and Joe Jot, Jr.; Suggestive ard 
Instructive ** — to Correspondents ;’”’ Topics 
of the Times, etc. 

To further its ty of spreading what is BEST be- 
fons its readers and patrons, there will be PRESENTED 

to every subscriber for FOUR MONTHS the Exquisite 
pi oe in twelve — 

















“LOOK AT ME, MAMMA,” 


companion piece to the “Christian Union’s” beautiful 


Chromos—"* Fast Asleep” and “ Wide Awake ’’--by 
the same artist (Mrs. Anderson), but even more beau- 
tifuland larger than they. Asa work of true art, 
one of the CHOICEST Or HROMOS ever placed with- 


PAID, for that time, and one copy. ; aeliversa free, 
of this charming and valuable pictvr 

pabecrerne to begin with the GRAND HOLIDAY 
N No. 355), to issue Dec. 18th, i D. which com- 
mences three Magnificent Serials THE ED 
CROSS.” a Romance of the Accursed Coin; an Ex- 
uisite Love and Home Novel; a Pertectly Splendid 
oys’ Story. etc., ete 

Send in cabscriptions at once. First come first 


served. 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, PUBLISHERS, 
98 William Str et, New York. 
Get a thing of beauty and have a joy forever. 


Daily Circulation, 126,000. 
THE BOSTON HERALD 


The Best and Cheapest Advertising 
Medium in the Country. 


THE SUNDAY HERALD 


QUARTO SHEET, 75,000 CIRCULATION. 
More than Seven Times the Com- 





bined Circulation of all other 
Boston Sunday Papers. 


Advertising and Subscription Rates sent on application. 


R. M. PULSIFIER & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND PRORIETORS, 


241 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADVERTISE IN CANADA. 


No state in the Union possesses a more thifty popu- 
peer than Canada or presents a pewter field ter ad- 
vertis ‘ing. 


THE LONDON ADVERTISER 


(Daily and Weekly) 
is the best advertising medium in WESTERN ONTA- 
RIO, the district lying west of T'eronto, comprising 18 





Strephathend while in the rura) districts the weekly 
edition is universally read, its circulation being ex- 
ceeded by that of only one journal in the whole 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO and unapproached by an 
— of Toronto. It has aley reached 
copies (a prepaid jist), and the indications are that 
figure will be largely exceeded the coming vear. 

Sample copies and oa of Advertising Rates to any 
address on application 

Gubscrs tion, $1.60 per year, gold; or $1.80, U. 8. cur- 
genes. e magnificent en raving, “ ellinzton and 
Blucher Meeting after the Battle of Wsserloo,” size 
18x40 inches, tree to every subscriber for 1877, and 
balance of year gratis. 

THE ADVERTISER is the only purely sec ular lead- 
ing new ct in Canada Arid comes out s®uarely in 
favor 0 MPERANCE and PROHIBITION, and its 
high moral tone and general exceilence have given it 
the first place among the journals of Western Canada. 

No advertisements of lntoxteating liquors, oo 
or other onjecsionadio announcements are ins 
in THE ADVERTISER. Address 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 
LONDON, CANADA. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


BOYS & GIRLS =P si 


past ad wil ieee as much 
onan your kodtes Leas it. as the doctors can 
ou gon. Gos genes for contents ‘tabioana find outall about 











oqctage paid. A Sglendia Book for 
Y_Hiu é Co... 
ihe holidays Keeton New York. ga 

















tion. 








November 80, 1876.] 


iT PAYS TO SUBSCRIBE for the 
WESTERN AGRICULTURIST ! 


RICULTURIST is now well established in its 
Pr. a and is the Leadin 4 Asticulsure) Journal 
in the West, devoted t he financial interests of 
Western Farmers, in the rsoveral departments of 
Fringe STOcK 
PovuLTEY, Dairy, BEEs, 
WESTERN MANUFACTORIES. 
AGRICULTURE, 
pany einige 
AND HoME READING. 


Our Seed Premium for Everybody. 
With Each Sabecripdien for 1877, at $1.10, 
wa will send TEN PACKETS of CHOICE. NEW, and 
RELIABLE SEED, San a vegetable or flower seed, or 

half of each, postpa' 
AGENTS WANTED oy every tpn ee mag Liberal 
cash commissions and valuable premium 
Specimen covies ten cents, to be applied on sub- 
scription. No eample qo c noptes be sent fie 
Address WORTH. Publisher, 
By Hampshire 8t., Quincy, II}. 


The Congregationalist. 
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EVERY EVENING. 


The Largest Delaware ip Newspaper ! 
and the Best 


= Bee mag than Double that of 


rnc One Gotherer of Local News! 
The Best Epitome of General News! 
The araeet Amount of Telegraphic 


News 
The Only cheese of Independent Opinion 
in the State! 


Average Daily Circulation 5,400! 
These are Saga - — ent advertiser will 
underestimate. and Proprietors of as 


EVENING challenge A... rainy and investigation 
thetruth of every claim they make. Pu lished by ythe 


EVERY EVENING PUBLISHING CO., 
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A RELIGIOUS FAMILY PAPER, 


THE 
Amid all the changes in the religious press which / 
have taken place during the past few years, The Con- 
gregationalist moves steadily on from month to month, j 


and, in point of strength, variety, and general inter- 
est, it is believed that the paper never before stood 
so high as atthe presenttime Its editorial corps is 
ample in every department, as we believe its columns 
uniformly testify. We have on our list of contrib- 
utors many of the leading writers for the religious 
press. Among them are: 


Prof. Austin Phelps, D. D. 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D. 
Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D 
Rev. Reuben Thomas. 
Hon. Elibu Burritt. 
Nathan Allen, M. D 
Rev. W. L. Gage. 
Mrs. Helen C. Barnard. 
Prof. W.M. Barbour. 
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Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, 


Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D. 
Rev. M. B. Riddle, D. D. 
Mr. James W. Kimball. 
Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D. D. 
Mrs. R. D. C. Robbins. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
Mr. C.C. Coffin. 
Mr. Alfred B. Street. 
Broadsides.—One of the most popular features of 
The Congregationalist is its plan bd giving up. from 


time to time, an entire page to one topic. such as The 

Sabbath, Revivals, The Family, or Temperance. 

The News Department.—This is full and ample 
embracing our own co ay ae eager news in detail 
from all quarters; while facts and movements 0 Sample copy containing, Club Bates, etc., sent on 

eneral interest in otber communions are noticed 
etatedly from week to week. We have a New York | Tecctot of s-cent stamp. 
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includes news items and brief extracts from other 
journals. 

The Children’s Department presents a large 
variety each week, including & puzz'e department, 
oetry, and articles in large print furthe youngest, 
besides a" * Children’s Miscellany,” consisting of short 
tl and paragraphs, frequently on current mat- 
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The Literary Review —The  Congregationalist 
gives large space to notices of new books and to gen- 
eral notes and news in literature; but believes 
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ifications to speak on agricultural and horticultural 


matters. $2.00 per year. 
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This Widely Circulated and splendidly I!- 
lustrated paper is published weekly. Every number 
contains sixteen pages of useful information, and a large 
number of original aoue of new inventions and 
discoveries, rep ing Works, Steam 
Machinery, New rE Novelties in Mechanics, 

, Chemistry, Electricity, Telegraphy, Pho- 
tography, Architecture, Agriculture, Horticulture, etc. 


Mechanies find in Tue Sctentiric American the 
latest and most valuable information concerning their 
various trades, and details of all the latest and best im- 
provements in machinery, tools, and precesses, together 
with such useful knowledge as will tend to dignify their 
occupatiens and lighten their labors. 


Inventors find in Tue Screntiric AMERICAN all 
necessary instructions how to secure Letters-Patent for 
their inventions ; excellent #//ustrations and descrip- 
tions of the best inventions made in this country and 
in Europe ; an official list of all Patents granted weekly 
at Washington, with numerous explanatory notes ; dis- 
cussions of guestions concerning the Patent laws of the 
United States, reports of trials in court, etc. 


Manufacturers find in THe Screntiric Amert- 
CAN illustrated articles descriptive of the most recently 
invented machines used in various manufacturing ap- 
erations, the different processes being lucidly described: 
engravings of new ornamental designs ; practical recipes 
of much value. 


Engineers find in Toe Screnriric Americas 
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luable descriptions of all the best inventions connect- 
ed with Steam, Railroad, Marine, and Mechanical En- 
gineering ; together with a faithful record of the pro- 
gress of science in all these departments, both at home 
and abroad. 


Chemists find in Tue Screntiric AMERICAN de- 
tails of recent discoveries made in Chemistry, and arti- 
cles on the application of chemical science in all the 
useful arts. 

Agriculturists and Horticulturists find 
in Tae Screntwric AMERICAN engravings and descrip- 
tions of the best and most approved Farm Implements ; 
valuable information on matters relating to Floriculture ; 
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Only $3.20 a Year, including Postage. Weekly. 52 Numbers a Year. 





the latest and best illustrations ef New Ornamental 
Plants, for the house, lawn, or garden. 


All Cl of Readers find in THe Screnti- 
Fic AMERICAN a popular resumé of the best scientific 
information of the day ; and it is the aim of the pub- 
lishers to present it in an attractive form, avoiding as 
much as possible abstruse terms. To every intelligent 
mind, this journal affords a constant supply of instruc- 
tive reading. 

Remember, Tue ScientiFic AMERICAN is a week- 
ly paper—fifty-two numbers a year—and every number 
contains as much information as many of the publica- 
tions that are issued monthly. 


The Scientific American sheuld have a place 
in every Family, Library, Study, Office, and Counting- 
room ; in every Reading-reom, College, Academy, and 
School. A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several! 
hundred engravings. Thousands of volumes are pre- 
served for binding and reference. The practical recipes 
are well worth ten times the subscription price. As an 
instructor and educator Tue SciznTiric AMERICAN has 
no equal. It is promotive of knowledge and progress 
in every community where it circulates. 

Terms of Subscription.—One copy of Tue 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN will be sent for one year—s2 
numbers—postage prepaid, to any subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of three dol- 
lars and twenty cents by the publishers; six 
months, $1.60; tiree months, $1.00. 

Clubs.—One extra copy of Tue Scizntiric 
AMERICAN will be supplied gratis for every clus of five 
subscribers at 43.20 each; additional copies at same 
proportionate rate. Postage prepaid. 

One copy of THe SciznTIFIC AMERICAN and one copy 
of Tue Screntiric AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT will be sent 
for one year, postage prepaid, to any subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of seven dollars 
by the publishers. 

The safest way to remit is by Postal-Order, Draft, or 
Express. Money carefully placed inside of envelopes, 
securely sealed, and correctly addressed, seldom goes 
astray, but is at the sender’s risk. Address all letters 
and make all orders, drafts, etc., payable to 


Park Row, New-York. 
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Financial, 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SETTLE- 
MENT WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 





DurrnG the last session of Congress a 
discussion arose in the House upon the 
proper method of adjusting the differences 
which have arisen between the Government 
officers and those of certain Pacific Rail- 
road Companies in regard to the time and 
manner of reimbursing the Treasury the 
amounts it has paid out, and is liable to pay 
about the close of the century, on account 
of the issue of bonds to insure and hasten 
the construction of the first railroad line to 
the Pacific. The questions involve a more 
thorough examination than the average 
member of Congress has time to devote, 
even when no unusual political excitement 
is pending; and, in the hope of doing some- 
thing toward it, one of the committees re- 
ported a bill simply requiring the Railroad 
Companies to pay into the Treasury, semi- 
annually, certain sums in addition to those 





now paid; in "the shape of transportation 
services, and directing the punishment of 
the ofiicers, by “fine or imprisonment in case 
of failure or refusal to do so. It is proba- 
ble that this bill was adopted by the com- 
mittée because it got rid of the subject by 
making a show of devotion to the public 
interest,. well knowing that it would be 
resisted by the companies, and set aside by 
the courts as unconstitutional; but the 
majority of that body, as well as of the 
people, may not know wherein this proposed 
action is both unjust and miserable trifling 
with the nation’s plighted faith. 

The gist of the controversy turns on the 
power of Congress to alter and amend the 
contract under which companies built the 


roads, so as to make the terms more oner- 


ous, without their consent. On one side, it 
‘is contended that Congress has a general 
implied power to alter or repeal any of its 
own acts; and in this case a special reser- 
vation was made in the words of section 18 
of the original Act, and again in section 22 
of the Amendment of 1864. On the other 
side, it is contended that, while the general 
power may exist in regard to statutes made 
for administrative or public purposes, in 
cases where the statutes form a contract in 
which there is a mutual obligation of two 
parties, the nation being one, as in this in- 
stance, faith should be kept, and neither 
party is at liberty to change the terms of 
the bargain without the consent of the 
other. How else would it be possible 
for the nation to get the services of its 
citizens, if it were at liberty to repudiate 
its engagements? 

Furthermore, it is insisted that the 
claimed power to ‘‘amend or alter” as 
cited, is especially restricted to definite con- 
tingencies, some of which were regarded 
as probable, if not imminent, at the time, 
but all of which are out of the way now— 
viz., the failure to complete the road, the 
failure to keep it in repair and working 
order, or the refusal to carry the mails, 
troops, etc. for the Government and to ac- 
cord priority thereto. The words of the 
Act of 1862 are: 

“‘The better to accomplish the object of 
this Act—namely, to promote the public 
interest and welfare, by the construction of 
said railroad and telegraph line, and keep- 
ing the same in working order, and to se- 
cure to the Government at all times (but 
particularly in time of war) the use and 
benefit of the same for postal, military, and 
other purposes—Congress may at any time, 
having due regard for the rights of said com- 
panies named herein, add to, alter, amend, 
or repeal this Act.” 

There can be no doubt of the purpose of 
this clause, in view of a possible break- 
down of the enterprise, or of the necessity 
for committing it to other hands, or fin- 
ishing it at the public expense. The 
presence of the words ‘‘with due regard 
to the rights of said companies,” used here 
and in other sections, shows that the point 
had received attention, and is significant 
mainly as rebutting the presumption, 
raised on behalf of the Government, that 
the companies had consented beforehand 
to any such change in the conditions as 
future Congresses or officers of the Gov- 
ernment might choose to impose. It is, by 
implication, part of every contract, as a fun- 
damental axiom of morals and a guaran- 
ty of our written Constitution, that ‘ pri- 
vate property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation,” nor shall 
any ‘‘ person be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process oflaw.” The 
Act of 1864 granted no franchise, created 
no corporation, but merely amended, in 
some particulars, that of 1862, without 
which the rapid progress of the construc- 
tion was impossible; and it is as incon- 
ceivable that the parties who had so jeal- 
ously guarded their rights under the main 
Act, would consent to abandon them to the 
tickle discretion of Congress by this later 
one as it is to suppose that the promoters 
of this colossal enterprise would have ever 
given their capital and years of eminent 
services had they not clearly understood 
that their rights were defined in the con- 
tract. It is safe to say they could not have 
borrowed the means to build the roads, and 
the nation would still have been without 
this grand highway, if any such interpreta- 
tion of the covenant had been put forth be- 
tween 1860 and 1869. This last considera- 
tion should be borne in mind, that the pri- 
mary object of the Act, as stated in the 





section above, was not merely to advance a 
certain amount of United States bonds and 
to provide for having them paid back, as a 
mere money-lending transaction; but was to 
secure, beyond all peradventure, a railroad 
line through the public domain, connecting 
our Pacific territory with the rest of the 
country, as soon as private energy and skill 
could make it. The donation of lands and 
the lending of the credit were incidental to 
the chief purpose in view—the getting the 
the road built through; and, although the 
Government was to advance part of the 
means and wait for its repayment for thirty 
years, there is no doubt that it was a 
splendid investment for the nation and is 
yielding vast benefits every year. The Gov- 
ernment has made a good bargain in this 
matter. 

How has the contract been carried out? 
On the part of the companies the road has 
been built seven years inside the stipulated 
time. The public mails and troops are car- 
ried, as required; but not, however, at rates 
contemplated when the contract was made, 
but at rates infinitely less. The Act stipu- 
lated that transportation for the Govern- 
ment should be ‘‘at reasonable rates, not 
to exceed those paid by private parties for 
the same kind of service,” and that one- 
half of such compensation should be ap- 
plied toward cancelling the bonds and 
interest, the other half being paid in cash. 
Prior to 1862 the annual disb ursements of 
the different departments for transportation 
west of the Missouri River had ranged 
above $7,314,000 in gold; at times double 
that sum. The accounts now show that 
for a multiplied and more efficient service 
in the same territory it falls short of $2,000, - 
000. It may have been and, doubtless, 
was the expectation that the half-earnings 
from transportation would, taken for a 
series of years together, about equal the 


annual interest outlay of about $3,500,000 


on the bonds issued to the main line, leav- 
ing the principal to be met by 5 per cent. 
of the profits, in case the line was success- 
ful, or to be assumed as the national con- 
tribution toward so grand a scheme of 
internal improvements, in case it proved to 
be unprofitable in operation. That it does 
not suffice to keep down the interest ac. 
count, it will be seen, is no fault of the 
companies, but rather their misfortune, 
and one by which the nation really gets 
repaid without the credit appearing on 
the Treasury ledgers. The mails, for in- 
stance, are carried, not at what the express 
companies pay for similar service, but at 
an arbitrary rate, very much less, imposed 
by the Government, without the consent of 
the owners of the roads. The supplies, 
troops, etc. are in part withheld and sent 
by the isthmus; and the remainder are 
carried at rates reduced so low by compe- 
tition with water-routes as to be unremuner- 
ative. Instead of receiving half the com- 
pensation in cash, the whole is withheld, 
notwithstanding the decisions of the highest 
courts that one-half is due and payable by 
the Treasury. 

This arbitrary retention, together with 
the demands for part of the revenues de- 
rived from private business, has resulted in 
driving two of the companies—the Kansas 
Pacific and Atchison Branch—into insolv- 
ency, and there is a prospect that these 
roads will pass into the hands of the first 
mortgage holders, and the Government 
claim, which is a subordinate lien, be wiped 
out. Only two of the companies—the 
Union and Central—seem to be able to bear 
up under these arbitrary denials of justice; 
and the question comes up whether, on the 
whole, it would not be wiser to adopt some 
amicable settlement on the merits of the case, 
instead of consuming the time and sub- 
stance of the Government officers, and the 
companies as well, by compulsory attempts 
or by fruitless and unprofitable contentions 
before the courts and committees. There 
is here no place for personal prejudice or 
passion. It is a simple question of busi- 
ness equity and fairness, which two mer- 
chants would have compromised in a three 
hours’ conference. 

The railroad companies, as we under- 
stand it, do not place themselves merely on 
technical grounds of the contract; but on 
the broader ground of natural right and 
fairness also. They do not deny the debt; 


but do, of course, deny the right of Con- 
gress toexact pay presently of a debt no 





part of which is due for twenty years yet. 
Notwithstanding that the existing contract, 
if fairly complied with, would be onerous 
enough to them, in the fact that it requires 
them to repay in money worth nearly or 
quite gold value the bonds for which they 
received an average of sixty to seventy 
cents, and which were converted into ma- 
terials and labor at even a greater sacrifice, 
in order to open the road years ahead of 
the contract time, they will, if so desired, 
accept a new covenant in regard to this ma- 
turing debt, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that it is to be regarded as final, 
definite, and conclusive on the subject. To 
this end, they willeither transfer back the 
lands granted on each side of the roads, 
and make up the deficiency in money by the 
time the bonds fall due; or they will retain 
the lands, and create a sinking fund which 
will liquidate the whole sum, principal and 
interest, within a reasonable time thereafter. 
Now, any plan which will pay back to the 
Treasury all it may pay out will satisfy the 
people; and any pettifogging which puts 
the Government in the attitude of evading 
or repudiating its honorable obligations is 
unworthy, besides costing more than it 


saves. 
rr 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE is still a superabundant supply of 
loanable funds in Wall Street, and the rates 
of interest on call loans and of discounts 
remain without material change ;.and, al- 
though the Bank Statement of Saturday ex- 
hibits a considerable loss in legal tender, 
the large increase in gold is sufficient to 
prevent any diminution in the surplus 
reserve. According to the figures of the 
Bank Statement there was an increase of 
$1,019,000 in the specie average and a loss 
of $897,600 in legal tenders. The loans are 
diminished $1,659,400; the circulation is 
greater by $56,100. The deposits are 
drawn down $1,381,500, and this makes an 
increase of $466,775 in the surplus reserve, 
which now amounts to $9,811,900. 

The trading on the Stock Exchange has 
been rather more active and prices have 
improved, on the presumption that the rail- 
road war is nearly over, although no formal 
announcement has been made of any ad- 
vance in the rates of freight, except in the 
case of the Michigan Central, which has 
put up the rates on cut meats from Chicago 
to Boston.. In the coal stocks prices have 
been better, on account of statements favor- 
able to a resumption of dividends by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Com- 
pany, though the prices of coal have de- 
clined. Central New Jersey and Reading 
are placed beyond the hope of dividends 
for a long time to come. 

There is some improvement in railroad 
mortgage bonds, and Ohio and Mississippi 
seconds, after dropping to 42, have ad- 
vanced to 50, the price being 49 bid at the 
close. But investors are becoming very 
cautious in regard to all railroad bonds, 
and with good cause. In Missouri all 
bonds issued by Mount Sterling township 
to the Tebo and Neosho and Lexington 
branch roads are declared void. 

Government bonds are strong and in good 
demand for investment purposes, the de- 
cline in gold not being sensibly felt in the 
bond market. State bonds are dull and 
prices are lower; but District of Columbia 
3-65s are higher, the price having risen from 
68 to 69. 

The advance in the active stock list for 
the week was from # to 3} per cent., the 
highest rise being in Quicksilver Preferred, 
which sold up 4 per cent. The heaviest 
decline was in Alton and Terre Haute, 
which fell off 3}. 

The general aspect of financial affairs is, 
on the whole, assuring, and there is likely 
to be a quiet market during the rest of the 
year, unless an outbreak of a European war 
should produce a change. 

Holders of bonds of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad Company are reminded by a 
circular from their Reorganization Commit- 
tee of the necessity for following up their 
signature to the agreement by depositing 
their bonds with the Central Trust Com - 
pany. Already about $17,000,000 bonds, 
out of the total of $27,112,000, have been 
deposited, and it is desirable that all others - 
which have been assented should be depos- 
ited without delay. Application is about 
to be made to the courts of Virginia and 
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West Virginia for a decree of sale of the DRY GOODS. COME AND CEE IS A] 
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CHANGE OF FIRM. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY. 


NOS. 398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 


NOW OFFER THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO., 
WITHOUT REGARD TO COST. 


The Entire Stock of Men’s, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing must be Sold for Cash 
within the next Sixty Days. No Credit, but 


Bargains for Every Man or Boy 


THAT WANTS A WINTER GARMENT. 


property, and the larger the amount of 
assented bonds actually on deposit with the 
agent of the committee the more ready 
will the courts be to act in the matter. 
Prompt attention will enable bondholders 
to reorganize soon, and thus end a delay 
which has now continued for three yéars. 
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Car TROMNG sacs Sosc ccrc sees 120 
First National.................2. 200 
Fourth National..............000 92 
Fulton........ 7 eee 4 . 140 
Fifth Avenue.. FT kako des ie 
Gallatin National ............... 114 
NR oii cae banks deese eeescas 89 
Importers’ and Traders’, oodié . 187 
Mn s5:4 555% 60eecsccenwces 182 
TUM 0.50 cehmiececdadeccce << 0ee 
Metropolitan Raa aad Sta ctaasecuawe 124 
Ninth National: ...4...0c.c0idece 80 
PRONE 08 66008 GRE s+ < Fe ec-asts “RO 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 

aph will receive careful attention. 

We'shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and GoLn Cov- 
Pons, COLLECT DrvIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE SrTocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credite monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Coupon Real 
Mestre. without cost to the lender. 

ene Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 

dianapo 

Si National Bank, Norwich, Conn 

New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


GENERAL HARD TIMES —Pensions procured 
and increased. Bounties obtained from $100, $200, 
$302, to $402 (veteran). Patents for Inventions. a 
Postmasters’ accounts settled. Address, with stam 
W.H. GODDARD, Attorney-at-law , Washington, D. 











$50, 000.== PARTNER WANTED.—The 


™", dvertiser would like to engage 
in some 9 well- established, safe business, where, with 
the above sum aud his own services, a fair return 
can be realized. Address MERCHANT, Box 1324, 
New York City Post-office. 


GEO. P. BISSELL & CO, 


BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


NINE PER CENT. BONDS. 


WE have a corps of old, experienced agents in 
Indianapolis, Evansville, Grand Rapids, and 
other cities, who are always woe ow a monase 
funds to take their pick of the 8 OF. 
FERING anda pay cash down for them. Wee pes Stone 
able to give our customers the first selection of the 


CHOICEST WESTERN LOANS. 


Agents in Maha YORK: W.D.& T. J. BARBOUR 
52 Wall Street. 

For our reliabi lity we refer to BANK OF NEW 
YORK and VER YE & CO. 


When you want to buy or sell 
H. O. STONE,) Real Estate or have taxes 


REAL ESTATE aid, loans made, or rents col- 


ected, write to H. O. STONE, 
DEALER. 








146 E. Madison Street, Chicago. 
ants, by, Parmiscion to 
ULLM. 





Chi 
SAMUEL HAWK, Esq. ™ 4 y. 
A. M. KIDDER & CO., N. Y. 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


LEX AND ER FROTHINGHAM 

12 Wall Street, New York, Bankers and eos 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.'s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

a Send for Circular. 


he Bridge that has Carried you "GEN CT 
"A SOLID TEN PER C 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS ee = 

cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government vane has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “ T EKA 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its c r or management. If acertain 
Ten per Cent. will ares ey —_— for Circular 
— ot tee tee ge ? Missouri, ani 

gency,” Jacksonville. Llincis, 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Sash Sufplus - -"- % 892:998 88 
“San ts'e7e - - - - 1,592 775 09 

















Grand Opening 





EHRICHS’, 


on Monday, Dec. 4th, 


and balance of the week. 





We will open the Grandest Assortment, includin 
some New and Novel Musical and Mechanical TOY 
pever before exhibited, and imported Expressly 
for this Opening. 


CONCERT DAILY, 
BY OUR GRAND ORCHESTRION. 


We have taken two entire buildings, at No. 295 and 
295, two doors above our SS Te establishment, 
tor tne exclusive sale of TOYS an 


HOLIDAY Goops. 


Parties buying for Sunday-schoole, Fairs, and Char- 
itable cog ate saci liberally dealt with. 

Parties buying for Sunday-: po adh etc., will be pre- 
sented with half a dozen novel and interesting Toys 
for each dollar’s worth of goods purchased. 

Don’t delay purchasing unti until the Holiday rush. 


CONFECTIONERY 


from STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, of Philadelphia. All 
warranted pure, at the lowest wholesale price. 
ALSO GRAND D DISPLAY OF 
FINE FURS, 
SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, MILLINERY GOODS, 
MADE-UP LACE COoDs, 
GLOVES of every Description, etc., etc., 


at greatly reduced patos, at our Establishment, Nos. 
i nue 289 Eighth Aves 
ke no mistake. Our numbers are 287 and 289, 
amd 293 and 295 EIGHTH AVENUK 
We have no connection with No 
The public are cordially invited to attend our 
Grand Opening. Bring your Children. 


EHRICHS’ 


Sth Avenue, bet. 24th and 25th Sts. 


¢#™” Ladies residing in Brooklyn can reach our es- 
tablishment very conveniently: from South Ferry by 
Twenty-third Street stage line; from Fulton Ferry 
by Fifth Avenue -tages t) Twenty-three Street, con- 
Saattag with Twenty-third Street cars, or by Eighth 
Avenue cars from Broadway and Vesey Street. 








1876 JONES _is40 
DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS. 
Suits, SACQUES. a Vv o MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. o- ” ag Urmorereer. 
VELV ETS. fa) ? a" M ARPETS. 
SILKS. o. “id “FURS. 
. JONES °. 
x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Niveteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o o 
o o 

> JONES - 
SHOES. o 0 Blankets. 
RIBBONS. o co DoMEsTICcs. 
GLOVES. o o FELT HATS. 

— o — 
HOSIERY. o AQ FURNITURE. 
LACES. V Housefurnishing Goods. 


{3§" Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 


EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 


ARE OFFERED IN 


Black Silk Fringes, 
Hand-made Worsted Fringes, 
Embroideryon Cloth in New Shades 
Buttons, Braids, etc., 


MILLER & GRANT, | 


879. Broadwav. 











HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID GLOVES. 


VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 
UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris’ Seamless Victoria 


AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES, ” 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
S77 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 9TH ST. 
An immense assortment of 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S FORNISHING GOODS. 


Nabe nd TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ WARD- 


NOVELTIES in MATERIALS for COSTUMES. 
MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKs. 
BLACK FIGURED SILKS for CLOAKS. 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS§, etc. 


FURS. FURS. FURS. 
Cheapest we ever had. 


SILK and FUR-LINED CLOAKS. 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 
LATEST FASHIONS. 

LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


WILSON & CREIC, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, CORNER 91x 8ST. 








Centennial Medal and Diploma 


FoR 


GOOD FORM, DURABILITY, 
AND CHEAPNESS. 


OVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 








United States Corset Co,, 


_ NEW YORK. 





Iry one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 
AA” “BIL AVENUE.” 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM, 





JAMES McGREERY &6O., 


BROADWAY AND iith STREET, 


REDUCTIONS. 


DRESS COODs, 
MOURNING CooDs, 
SILKS, VELVETS. 
A JOB LOT OF 


American Silks, 


24 inches wide, $1.50; reduced from $2. 


5-4 COURTAULD ENGLISH CRAPE, 


$2.75; marked down from $3.50. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 AND 269CRAND ST., 
CORNER FORSYTH STREET, 


WILL OFFER THE COMING WEEK. in ADDITION 
to their LARGE one VARIED STOCK, the FOL- 
LOWING ATTRACTIVE 


BARCAINS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


15 Cages SNOW-FLAKE DRESS GOODS, 12% c. per 
yard. 
14 Cases PLAID DRESS GOODS, at 10 c. per yard. 


SILKS. 
35 Pieces of SILKS from ry CrION, at50c. per yard, 
WARRANTED AT 
30 Pieces BLACK SIL x. at ibe c. per yard. 
VELVETS. 

22 Pieces of ALL-SLLK VELVETS, at $6 50 per yard. 
20 Pieces MOHAIR BLACK VELV ETS, at #4 per yard. 
CLOAKS AND SUITS. 

RICH BEAVER CLOTH CLOAKS., at $5; worth $8. 
HANDSOME EsQUIMAUX BEAVER CLOAKS, at 


$10: worth $16. 
MMED FU 2 BLACK BEAVER 
CLOAKS, it $12; worth $20 
MATELASSE BEAVER CLOAKS, at $14; worth $22. 
MISSEw’ and CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, at $2.50 and up. 


3,000 SUITS at REDUCED PRICES, 
FROM $8 upward. 
BLACK GOODS. 
500 pieces BLACK CASHMERES at 40c. per yard. 
YARD WID 
15 Cases of BLACK ALPAC AS at 2c. per yard; 
worth 30c. 


SHAWLS 
5.00 DOUBLE WOOL SHAWLS, FROM AUCTION, 


at 
BROCHE SHAWLS, from $5 and upward. 


KID GLOVES. 


500 doz. REAL KID GLOVES, at 50c. per pair. 


HOSIERY, CORSETS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING COODS, 
LACES, SCARFS, at 
VERY LOW PRICES. 


BLANKETS. 


500 pa iro Of BLA N NKETS, at $2.50 a pair. 
ALL KINDS 0 
HOUSEKEEPING DRY COODS 
AT GRBATLY-RHDUCED PRICES. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF 
LADiES’ TRIMMED HATS, 
FROM $1.50 upward. 
FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS, 
25 PER CENT. RSS THAN MANUFACTURERS 


US. 





DOYLE & ; ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 AND 269 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORE. 


A. SELIG, 


sts meeps NEW YORK. 
Just receiy es Pee Sa of of HONITON and 





POINTED Eand LINEN 
— blaek Anny a TWIST and 
E FRINGES, TITAN BRAIDS, 


and Berlin Zeph Worsted Em 
— and all materials for Pa EEDLEWORE, at ne 
‘lowest prices. Samples sent. 








$3 


- Tie INDEPENDENT, 





[November 30, 1876. 





Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE have been no very marked changes 
in the demand for domestic cotton goods of 
any kind during the week. The leading 
New York jobbing house in Church street 
has been offering large lines of prints ata 
‘‘drive,” which caused some excitement, 
and prices in some instances have been 
dropped a fraction; but there has been a 
small advance in some makes of colored 
cottons, and in others prices are firmer, in 
consequence of the small stocks remaining 
in first hands. 

The unsettled question as to the Presi- 
dency has still an unfavorable influence 
upon general trade, and the Cincinnati Hn- 
quirer makes the following rather startling 
statement: 

“A prominent dry-goods firm of Cincin- 
nati has ordered all of its Southern sales- 
men to return home. In fact, it was impos- 
sible for them to Sell any goods, the mer- 
chants of the South actually refusing to ex- 
amine their samples, and not a few of them 
publicly announced their intention to quit 
business if Tilden is not elected.” 

The merchants who expect to quit busi- 
ness in the event of Tilden’s defeat had bet- 
ter begin to settle up at once. If they can do 
business only under a Democratic Presi- 
dent, they must be in a very desperate situ- 
ation. Nothing of the kind is likely to 
occur here, nor anywhere else at the North 
or West. In truth, there has been a much 
better trade for goods for the South since 
it became certain that Governor Hayes will 
be the successor of President Grant at the 
White House. Southern buyers have 
bought more liberally during the past week 
than at any time since the month came in, 
and our jobbers are anticipating a better 
trade generally in December. Our annual 
Thanksgiving festival will naturally cause 
some interruption to business in the last 
week of the month. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are firm in 
price, and, as the stock of favorite makes 
in first hands is comparatively small, an ad- 
vance is altogether probable. Continental 
C and D sheetings are now held at 84 and 
9% cents. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
firmly held at unchanged quotations; but 
there is very little doing in either Wide 
bleached sheetings are very quiet. 

Print-cloths are quiet at 44 cents and 
are alternately firm and weak at that price; 
but there is little probability of any further 
decline in the market for print-cloths. 

Prints have been made active by some 
rather large ‘‘drives” by a leading jobbing 
house in Garners and Gloucesters and the 
prices in some other styles have been re- 
duced. The sale of 2,000 cases of Gloucesters 
has not had much effect on the general mar- 
ket and prices are generally steady. Stand- 
ard prints wall probably remain at 7c. for 
the rest of the season. A line of Ancona 
prints was offered at the close of the week 
at 6ic. 

Ginghams and cotton dress goods are in 
fair demand for the season and quotations 
are well sustained. 

Canton flannels are still in good demand 
and some of the more desirable styles are 
sold close up to production. 

Colored cottons are in improving de- 
mand, with a rather active market for 
small lots of tickings and denims, which 
have been advanced a fraction in price. 
Cheviots are in limited demand. In other 
descriptions of domestic cottons there is 
very little doing and prices are without 
quotable change. 

Hosiery is in steady demand, with more 
liberal sales of fancy knit woolens, but 
mostly in small lots. 

Woolen goods for men’s wear have been 
more active in certain specialties; but the 
general trade in heavy woolens is less than 
had been anticipated. It is possible that 
the fine weather of the present month has 
had an unfavorable effect upon the de- 
mand for most descriptions of domestic 
woolen fabrics, In the new style of spring- 
weight woolens there is some activity and 
the large clothing houses have commenced 
making their selections. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in small de- 
mand, with prices steadily maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres of the new spring 
styles are coming into better demand, but 
the sales are to a limited extent at present. 





Worsted coatings and cotton-warp 
worsteds of the favorite makes are in toler- 
ably good demand for small lots; but the 
market for these goods was sensibly in- 
fluenced by the advertised public sale of 
the goods manufactured by Schepper 
Brothers, on the 28th inst. 

Flannels and blankets are selling insingle 
bales, to make up assortments, at steady 
prices; but the market is quiet and quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Foreign dry cooks are generally ve 
quiet, though the auction-rooms are well 
supplied with seasonable fabrics and well 
attended. The demand for holiday goods 
has now fairly set im and there are in- 
creased sales of laces, embroideries, ribbons, 
velvets, and handkerchiefs. The pricesare 
satisfactory to the importers; or, at least, 
they are quite up to what they had any 
reason to expect. The offerings of dress 
silks and of worsted dress goods, hosiery, 
and trimmings are very large and in tempt- 
ing variety. Alpacas are not in active de- 
mand ; but the sales of fine mohairs are to 
a more encouraging extent. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, November 27th, 1876, 








PRINTS. 
Amoskeag... - % Manchester....... 7 
Conestoga......... Wameutta....... ae 
Merrimack, D...... ; Garner &Co..... - 64% 
Cocheco, I. .wp ag EAENO,...900-4 <2 - 1% 
Sprague........... 7 |Hamilton....... gat 
| See 7 jRichmond ........ 7 
American.......... 7 |Simpson’s Mourn’g 7 
Dunnelils.......... % (Martel. cece. c coe 
SME So sa0ece 7 lOrtental........ aoe 
Mahery oe x0000503 % }Freeman.. ....... 6% 
Albian ...... a 
GINGHAMS, 
Lancaster.......... O° WASEES. Tce ce eck 9g 
Amoskeag........ a? |Rentrew .... b2b dITohko0 9 
ES 734|Southwark.. a cali ver4 
_ Seperate 91¢|Namaske.......... 916 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Lawrence, xi, 3 81¢|Pepperell, 7-417 
D ee 8-4 19 
a * 4 10% “ 94 221 
* J, 4410% a 10-4 25 
re At 7 Newmarket, i ee 64 
Pacific, Extra, 44 8 seal ot 8 
Laurel, D 44 8k Boot, FF.. swsecaes 8 
H, 44 8 édaisdees.a8 
Atlantic, A, ee lle SEES: 6 
“ LY 44 oh Ses aw chk on 
7" 44 6% ppleton = 36-in. 8 
’ ? 
“ DD 447 N, 31-in. 7 
“ Lb, 44 6 [Swift River, 44 6% 
“ _V, 34 7 |Laconia, E........ 7 
Harrisburg, A..... or, ee TM 
boaien Es scepiemeinntak 
- . Th aacuu Bi bynen & 44 8 
Agawam, F........ 7 
Stark, Revéeoasseee 8 |Indian Orchard : * 
aS 784 Bi ccsscce 2 
Massachusetts ._ ae: % 
_ ee 614 5 ee 
Bicsn dane 6 Se 
” 614 \Great Falls, 8..... 61g 
Poe 58% “ 7% 
Standard... 8 * 8 
44 


Indian Head, 
Exeter, A, 
“ & 





Medford, 44 7<|Waltham, F....... 1L 
Augusta, 44 7% id 9-4 20 
ac 34 61 se 10-4 221 
Pittsfield, A....... 6 |Wachusett, 34 7 
Bedford R........ - 5 x 44 8 
Pocasset : \Pequot, A, 44 81 


Canoe, 44 8 ‘ — B, 40-in...10 
3 


Pepperell, yy dues o4 Nashua, O, 33-in... 7 
eS = B. 36 in... 78% 
arp coe 40-in... 954 
p* BS. ose Big] W, 48-in. ..183¢ 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
N. Y. Mills, 4413 Nonpareil, 8-4 25 
94 


Wameutta, 4-4 121¢ 29 

- 5-4 19 a 10-4 3214 
Tuscarora, 4-4 124¢|Boot, 8............ 8 
Bates, BB, 44 11 it oer B 6 


White Rock, 4411 as. Pee 
Forestdale, as tc Mind: SA ese ae 
44 10 Androscoggin, eA, iu 


Blackstone,AA44 Hed oe, ea 4% 
Hope, 44 olds, AA, 44 9 
Langdon, 44 {ai Bahou & Son,’ 44 84 
New Market, A.... 8% 
Bes 1% Lonsdale, pate 
Wauregan, No. 1 1 ‘© Cambric,44 135 
Pepperell, 6-417 |Hils: 
a 7419 Semper Idem,44 916 
04 8-4 221¢ oy 7-8 8 
“ 94 25 |Bartlett, A 4-4 104¢ 
ss 10+4 2714 | Thorndike, B, - 
Chapman, X...... 73¢| Red Bank, +44 
Clinton, iy 4 113¢| Fruit of the Loom. 1034 
|Bay Mills, 44 104 
Amoskeng 8, 46 934|\Green, G, 447 








61g Waltham, FRE. 8 
Great Falls, eee 7 45-in....131¢ 
ee es 6-4 WwW 
ott tAnown “ 8-4 2214 
“ “ . We . 1036 “ 10-4 25 
Davol Mills, 86-in. .10 Dwight: 
42-in. .17 Cambric, 4412 
- “«  4-in..20 Liven Finish. .14 
Slaterville, 44 8 Cabor, we 8 
ve 7-8 6 36-In....... 9 
Utica: 2 42-in....... | 
Extra Heavy, 44 1234 Whitinsville, 36-in. 9 
Nonpareil, 44 Hirt] 83-in. 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag..... ----15 |Otis, AXA...... my | 
York. 5.0 civ. os coe ABS} ’ BB os cy 
_ ae 10 epee, 
Everett........ bce AO Columbia, Héavy. is 
Pearl River...... --14 |Maymaker......... 











STRIPES, 
Amoskeag...11 12 Dexter, A... 14 
p mor a _ = B. 12 
American Thorndike, B 1 12 
Hamilton... “403g is Massabesic..12 @13 
Pittsfield....— @ 6 
TICKINGS. 
York, 30-inch...... 121¢|Lewiston, A, 36-in. - 
32-inch...... 15 | Willow Brook..... 

Maoueen, ACA...15¢|Easton, ACA.. ny 

e me ... ee he. ctek ae 

‘ Wits 304 13 hae: Be ee 9 

Pe Giaies ce 114g Hampden, BB..... 11 

“ Diissk a aa Se 3 

‘“¢ Re 10 {Pearl River........ 141 
Swift River........ 91¢| Pittsfield .......... 5 
Methuen, AA...... 15 |Massabesic, A..... 131g 
Hamilton.......... 13 & Biv ie. 124% 

= Be Ue 12 “ GC. 3 11 

CORSET JEANS. 

Amoskeag......... 814|Pemberton........ 9 
LOE ina a5 9 +008 9 |Indian Orchard.... 8 
Pepperell. ....... 104¢|New Market....... 9 
Naumkeag: Hamilton.......... 8 

Satteens...... - 4 Canoe River....... 7 
Kearsarge......... | 

BROWN DRILLS. 
Amoskeag,.. . 84|Appleton.......... 9 
Pepperell.......... 8 |Aucusta........... 8 
Laconiag.és'. Bees. 874 | Boot, “ey ae 9 
Stark, Be. wwe cee ctsce 8i4'Agawam, F..... we § 
Massachusetts, ©:. 8 |Eymao; 4... °.:: 4 
es 








RICH 
Dress Goods. 


AT Stenar&C 


Aye OPENED «» VERY CHOICE SELEC- 


French Novelties, 


JUST LANDED, which WILL INCLUDE 


Plain, Plaid, and Corded 
Sedan and Tufted Suitings 


IN ALL DARK COLURS, 


Plain All-Wool Serges, 


50 INCHES WIDE; 


Glenham Suitings, All Wool; 


AND an UNEXCEPTIONAL ASSORTMENT of 


Gashmeres and Merinos, 


ALLAT 


Very Low Prices. 


A LARGE ADDITION to THEIR STOCK of 
LYONS and GERMAN 


VELVETS. 


SUPERIOR in QUALITY and COLORS. 


Broadway, 4th Ave . 91h & (0th Sts, 


Elegant Laces 


and Embroideries, 


Point Gaze and Aplique Shawls, 
Sacques, Fichus, Flouncings, 
Barbs, Coiffures, H'dkf's, etc., etc. 


ALSO 


Chantilly, Spanish, Guipure, 
French, Valenciennes, Torchou, 
' Point Duchess, Maltese, and 
Cluny Trimming Laces, 


At Special Bargains, 


A VERY HANDSUME LINE OF 


Made-Up Lace Goods, 


OF WHOLLY NEW DESIGNS. 








THE LATEST STYLES of PLAIN and SUPERB- 
LY INITIALED FINE FRENCH SILK LADIES’ 
and GENTS’ 


HANDKERGHIEFS, 


RUFFLED, SCALLOPED, TUCKED, Etc., 


AT RETAIL. 


AT Sewart&C 


Broadway, 4th Ave.,9th &10th Sts. 





BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials everything 
required for infants’ and young children’s wear, at 
reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Richly -made sacques for Children 


A SPECIALTY. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway and 13 £. 19th St. 


Infants’ complete Warbrobes... .....+..eeseeees $75 00 
Furnished Baby-baskets............ccecessseceseees 9 00 
PPTECMENEEE «5.5.5 uissic vdbncntaesd::<ascees acaba oneven 5 00 


K. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


400 CASHES 


FANCY GOODS 


THIS WEEK FROM EUROPE. 





READY TO-DAY FOR INSPECTION. 


MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS 


FROM AUCTION. 
100 PIECES 


BLACK SILK VLVETS, 
ONE DOLLAR PER YARD. 


FINER SILK VELVETS, “Asie oe a row 
COLORS AND BLACK, § $5" $9.75, 63, AND 8370 


THESE LINES ARE SELLING UP TO $5 IN THIS 
CITY. 
NEW STYLES LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


CLOAKS AND DOLMANS, 


CIRCULARS, SACQUES, AND CAPES. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S SUITS ty $2.75 to $20. 
BOYS’ KILT SUITS FROM 33 to 
BOYS’ ULSTER OVERCOATS FROM $3 95 to $6. 
BOYS’ SACK OVERCOATS FROM } $2.50 to $10. 


FILLET TIES (all colors), 75c. each; regular price 


MANUFACTURER'S STOCK OF BOWS, TIES, COL 
REDTES, RUFFLINGS 
PUF ‘FINGS AT FIFTY CEN’ rs ON THE DOLLAR. 
YAK, GUIPUR®, THREAD, and APPLIQUELACES 
AT UNHBARD-OF P PRICES. 


FRINGES AND TRIBEINGS 


FOR_DRESSES AND CLO 
LARGEST AND FIN Nene cine. TO SELECT FROM 


T 
GREAT VARIETY SILK TASS&L — 45e., 
55c., 69c., 75c., 89c., $1 per yard 





SIX FLOORS RS CROWDED 
WITH NEW GOODS. BARGAINS ALL OVER THE 


HOUSE 
SPECIAL REDUCTION IN 


KID GLOVES. 


GENUINE COURVOISIER KIDS, 
RECULAR 2-BUTTON CLOVE, 
$1.69 THE PAIR. 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN 
JUNO KIDS, 45 CENTS PAIR. 


A NEW GLOVE, 
(FIVE-STAR BRAND), 
THE PAIR. ALL THE NEW SHADES, WE 


AT 
CC END 1 
RMONOGR RAM” AN LBERT 2-BUTTON 
GLOVE, FALL AND WINTER. SHADES, AT 85c., $1. 





= SILVER-PLATED WA 
— VERY LOW PRICES AND’ BEST MAKES. 


BONNET ROOM. 


- Samed AMERICAN FELT HATS (all colors), 


20e. 
LARGE PURCHASE) ) = 
AL FELT HATS.‘ 2Oec.e ach. 
ALSO FINER GOODS AT 5 , Sle., and $1. 
EVERY COLOR AND BHA PE: "ALC OF WHICH 
HAVE BEEN SOLD AT DOUBLE TtESE PRICES. 


LARGE DISPLAY OF NEW WINTER STYLES 1N 
TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS. 


OUR FUR DEPARTMENT 


WILL eh AN Se 
1,00 CHILDR FUR SETS FROM Sse. to $30. 
REAL UY PGRN SACQUES. $19, reg $70, UP. 
peor — 12e., lbc., 2e., , UPTO $15 


DO NOT FORGET, THE 


BASEMENT FLOOR. 


IT IS A CURIOSITY EVERY DAY. 
IT CHANGES IN APPEARANCE EVERY DAY 


NEW FANCY GOODS, 


ALSO 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


Pea DELIVERED TWICE sie’ 


FANCY GEASSWAl 
ARI AN MARBLE STATUARY, 
BEORG a INK-STARDS. CARVED GOODS, WIL- 


AMPS, CLOCKS, and TEN THOU- 


SAND OTHER VARIETIES. 
ORDERS BY -MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATT ERDee TO. 


OGUE ano PRICE LIST SENT BY MAIL 
oN AMEPLAGATL ON 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 
308, 3t1,and 3114 Grand Sty 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 
TEL a Sa a 
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REGULATING RAILWAYS. 


THe enormous abuses which have crept 
into our railway system and the utter fail- 
ure of state legislatures and state courts to 
supply an adequate remedy; the huge con- 
solidations into vast monopolies, control- 
ling inter-state travel and commerce in their 
own interests and against the public good; 
the ‘‘ watering” of railroad stocks by hun- 
dreds of millions; the sacrifice of the rights 
of honest and bona fide stockholders by 
speculating usurpers; the manner in which 
these stocks are manipulated and kicked 
about by officers whose chief business is 
speculation; the perils to which the traveler 
and trader are subject, by negligent or in- 
competent officials—these and similar pal- 
pable and crying evils of our railway svs- 
tem call for a remedy as radical and uni- 
versal as the evils themselves. 

We see no prospect for such a remedy, 
unless it can be found in the legislative in- 
terposition of Congress. The Constitution 
provides that Congress shall have power 

‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations 

and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” Judge Story, in comment- 
ing on this clause of the Constitution, says 
that the power to regulate means the power 
to ‘‘ prescribe the rule by which commerce 
shall be governed,” and that the power is 
pot limited to mere ‘‘ traflic, to buying and 
seliing, or the interchange of commodities,” 
but also comprehends all the means of 
‘‘navigation and intercourse” between the 
several states and with foreign nations. 
Railways, though built and owned by pri 
vate corporations, are virtually inter-state 
highways, as the means or channels of a vast 
inter-state commerce. Though produced 
by the constructive genius of men and not 
in existence when the Constitution was 
adopted, they have, as the instruments of 
commerce, an inter-state character as really 
as a river that may run through half a 
dozen states. There can be no doubt of 
this fact; and this fact constitutionally 
brings them under the regulative super- 
vision of the power vested in the National 
Congress. 

We have no doubt as to the authority of 
the General Government to pass a law for 
the regulation of the railroads of the coun- 
try, which shall be a part of “the supreme 
law of the land” and in conformity with 
which all state laws must be enacted. It 
is quite true that Congress has not hitherto 
exercised such a power, and until within 
a comparatively short period there has 
been no occasion for the exercise. This, 
however, proves nothing adverse to the 
power. he occasion now exists in the 
inter-state character of railroads and 
in the necessity for some system of 
general legislation that shall be appli- 
cable to them all alike. Such a regulation 
must, of course, emanate from Congress; 
and for this purpose it has all the power it 
needs. 

There is, moreover, an increasing con- 
viction among the people that the time has 
fully come when the national authority 
should be exerted in their behalf. The ra- 
pacity of railway companies and the specu- 
lating schemes of railway officers have 
created a variety of abuses, against which 
the public claim protection. There seems 
little hope that anything like adequate pro- 
tection will be furnished by state laws. 
Certain it is that no such protection has 
hitherto been afforded. There ought to be 
a general railway law enacted by Congress, 
so constructed as to emancipate the people 
from the control of these huge railroad 
monopolies, and -make the latter the serv- 
ants of the public, rather than its masters. 
Such a reform is urgently needed; and Con- 
gress, having the power, ought to exercise 
it. 








a ______— ______ 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co.., 


IMPORTERS, 


INVITE the ATTENTION of BUYE TAEBIR 
STOCK of all the : Bees 


LATEST beptateenah ted 
in Rich French Flow 
Fancy and Ustrich Weathers, and 
Feather Trimmings; 
ridal Sets nd Varn ¥ 
r 
FOR WEDDING, and nvnwrte'abe MES, “AR: 
RANGED toORD 
Vases and estes Siiled with Beautiful Tropical 
af Plants “A Specialty. 
To the oun and Institutions a Discount, 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 


2 
FOUR DOORS WEST Oe ON WERSITY PLACE, 
i. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


litH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECBIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


TH ST. AND 6TH AVE. 











Ths INDEPENDENT. 


J. & P.COATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma at 
the Centennial Exposition and commended by 
the Judges for 


“SUPERIOR STRENGTH 


AND 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 
SPOOL COTTON.” 





A. T. GOSHURN, Director-General. 
J. R. HAWLEY, Pres 
ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


ae 
M'SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


$600,000 worth of Silks. Dress Goods, Cloaks, Shawls, 
= A gyea cn at prices that cannot be equaled in 
e city 


DRESS COODS. 


1,000 pieces Camel’s Hair Plaids at 2c., worth 2c, 
50 cases fine Bometta Cloth, for ladies’ suits, at 20c., 


h 40c. 
20 cases fine Satin Serges at 25c. and 3lc., worth 40c., 
an 
m.. cases fine All-wool Cashmere Serges at 40c., worth 


2 ag acgiue French Cashmere at 45c. and 62c., worth 


BLACK AND ALPACA MOURNING 
coop 


Srerrrrrny 





wu 


2 ge on one uality black Alpaca at 25c. and 3ilc., 
wo 
» cases fine ailk-snish black Alpaca at 40c., 50c., and 


15 ongne ' oe black Cosmenete, 47 inches wide, at 
3TKe., 62kc., T5e., and $1. 

10 pa ; Black Henrietta, Black Empress, Black 
Tamise, at very low prices. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 

Ze shall offer Black and Plain Silks at last season’s 
prices. 

200 pieces heavy Gros Grain Silks at 87\<c., $1, and 

100 Steces Cashmere de Indies at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and 
u 

Qocases Colored Faille Silk, in blue, cardinal, Turk- 
ish Loe hunter’s green, at #1, ¢ $1.25, $1.50, and up- 
ward 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
Elegant _——— of Suits and Cloaks. all a 
able styles and at extreme) lov 
500 Beaver Cloth loaks at $3, $4, $5. $10, an and up- 


ward. 

wi French Satin Serge Suits at $8, om and $12. 

SY Caskanere Suits, silk trimming, at $16, $18) $20 
and u 

90 Black Silk Suits, from $40 to $300. 

100 Plain and Striped Silk Suits, from $25 to $200. 

SHAWLS. 
a bargains in Broche and Paisley Long 


ay ae Long Shawls at $8, $10, $15, $20, to $90, 
300 Paisley Long Shaws at $7, $9, $14, $19, to $75. 


ety mde 


‘CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
10 cases All-Wool Cassimeres, 37\c., S0c., 62\c., 
25c.,and $1. 
ard. 6-4 Beaver Cloth at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and up- 


wa 
0 cases Besich Waterproof Cloth at 57c., 65c., 
be, #1, and $1.25. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


0245 Grand Street. near Bowery, New York, 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 
now offers at retail. at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follows : 
BODY BRUSSELS, 





AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINGS. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, Lace 
eee ins, etc., in the city, at prices exception- 


al 

Vv elven t Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 
Eaglish Body a “ 81,65; yor $2.25. 
American Bod 


English Ta estry eh $i. ‘10. $1. m0 15, $1.35. 
Y a $1.20, $1.25, $1 35. 
Sec doe, dcr 








Magnificent b.w. Dress ening Cos 
Fine b. w. Dressin Ceae nits, ais worth $125, 
veh w. Burean | a alts, Si wort 

>; worth $40, 


$25 ; 
Fine Parlor Suits. 7 pi pieces: F o0, #85; wo 
Extra Fine Parlor faite, pe 100. 
Call in and examine. jal inducements offered 
to church 8 and institutions. 
LL Y’S, 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor. th 








LACE 3E GURTAINS.| DI 


Astonishing Bargains. 


Bargains absolutely unpreceden 
Bargains that ra all competition, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Ave., 


OFFERS THIS WEEK 
10,000 Pairs of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


the entire stock of an importing house, purchased 
at an enormous sacrifice 
is stock = the largest and finest assort- 
ment ever Offered at retail in this country snd will 
be i out ac about one-half the usual 
Lace Curtains at $7.5) per pair, Formesiy sold 


1b 
Real Lace Curtains at #10. Well worth $20. 
ants Lace Curtains at $12.50 and $15. Gold cost $18 


24, 
on and Brussels Lace Curtains from $25 to $60 per 


“Nottingham Lace Curtains, 


FROM ONE DOLLAR 
PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 


ALSO 
Shades and Cornices to fit any Window. 
500 Embroidered Hoe *) Table Covers, 


CARPETS. 


oo at 35c. per yard. 
eng quality, at 50c. 
“OIL. at ‘0 and ie 


A Manufacturer’s Geach, from one to eight yards 


wide, from 25c. per 
DRUGGETS 


of every description a specia 
SIXTH AY. (one door beloe Bin 8t.), NEW YORE. 
Que cail will convince all. 
Orders by mail solicited. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1 ON pase ward. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSE up. 

THREE-PLYS, $ 15.8 A 

EXTRA SUPER INE INGRAINS, 80c. to #1. 
WOOL INGRAIN, @5c. to 75c. 

COMMON INGRAIN, 40c. to 50c. 


Call ned seaming before purchasing. Orders by mail 
solicited 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage toc send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage pazd. 




















Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist....................-$1 30 , 81 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly. ............... 3 60 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 0 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
‘‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 27 3 00 
Harper’s Magazine............+2- 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly ...ecses. -.....55 3606 40€ 
Harper’s Bazar...cecceccsecsee..» 360 £00 
Home Journal.....sceccsesceeees 260 306 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 
engraving ‘‘The Rustic 
WHOSE hnvccanececcccccncccn(eae LS 
Ladies’ Journal .....cssccseseeee 360 486064 00 
Lipvincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age......ssec0. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1.00" 1 56 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 06 
‘Bt. Nicholas Magazine...........275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly..... esessosee 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.............. 230 2% 
The Galaxy......ccccoos seececee 360 860-4 00 
The Nation (new subs.).........2. 4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 6 
The Lllustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.)3 10 38 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 65 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream, .......sssseo.e 450 500 
Eclectic Magazine. .......sseeece. 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............ 450 500 
N. Y. Sem‘-Weekly rost.......... 260 300 


ta POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information ov applying to us. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and 


Ingrain, also Stair Sere, Velvet Rugs, 


Serco Oil-Cloths. atin 8 very sec ousen ot the Old Place 
TON 


NEW YORK. 


FUL. 
Carpets carefull coxefally packed ands and sent a any part of the United States fre free of oof charge 





PREMIUMS. 


WE still offer, to those who prefer, any one o 
the following PREMIUMS, all postage paid, 
to subscribers who send $3 for 1 year’s sub- 








scription in advance (either new or renewal) viz. 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel. En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘* Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
gravings. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House,” 

also the 
‘Providence ” Wringer—as follows: 
We offer the “ Providence” Wringer, their 
very best *‘ Cog-Wheel Machine’’ (cash price 
$8.00) to any person who will send us the 
with the 
money, $3.00 each ($9.00 in all), in ad 


names of three NEW subecribers, 


vance; or ‘who will renew their own sub- 


scriptions for three years in advance and pay 


us $9.00. The “ Wringer”’ will be delivered 
at our office or sent by express, as may be di 
rected. 

Address 


“THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787 


The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Pood yoy: When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 

hate protection a losses by mail, and au Post 


New York City 








masters we semoes 00 ter letters whenever re- 
9% Nembers, in in “advance (postage free)...... 83.90 
o _ “ x 
* after 3 ae = 3.38: 
“after 4. 


ort 8 eaieaienn "0 conte pare week. 
Pa PERS ar e forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by “ihe Publisher for their Gescnineenee 
— ue payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


No panies entered on the subscription books without 
advance. 
ERS are particularly reunested Se 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to P .. 
what B due for the ensuing year, with or with 
z farmer of The bet er isa sufficient receipt 
0 
> A BRECHIPTS f 


the chi the 
low ticket attached to th 
¢ first or second wee! 


and advertisemen' 
Address meee INDEPENDENT, 


P.O. Box 2787. New York C vy. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
bo tak regularly frum 
var sthoe whether directed to thet 


fice—whether to his name or a 
4 Seennes 20 ne nas sui or not—ir res 
iit ones orders his paper nahi 


must pav all arrearages, or the Ly pmo — con- 
vo send It until payment is made. and collect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken : trom the 
aaa tne. crit Mare, goto Suet atennt ast 
0 is 
newspapers 424 Tay AA -T— T 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
lines to the column.) 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 2 i 














— aa eeceee errr 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2787, New York Olty. 
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Weebly Market Review, 


[For week ending Friday, November 2th, 1876.) 








REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.” 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEES.—The market has been very 
quiet for cargoes and invoices of Rio and 
the distributive demand is light. The 
stock continues small and holders are not 
disposed to make concessions in order to 
effect sales. Mild Coffees are in good de- 
mand and prices are fairly maintained. 
There is but little stock of Maracaibos in 
first hands. Trade is limited to the regular 
consumptive demand and there is no change 
in prices. Javas are in good consumptive 
demand; but we hear of no large transac- 


tions. Prices are somewhat in buyers’ 
favor. We quote: 
ee ee Po, eee ee 21 @28 
5 EE I Ee 18 22 
ee ee el ee ae eee 19 22 
PE OE: cinch bcswsndcanvhasehese 22 @2244 
SST PERO se onde Voss .saralé tee. isl 21 @1% 
PR chuscpebAckherwencn Seem 20 @21 
ee cere ee i... sdenbu 20 @wky 


TEAS.—The market is quiet, with a fair 
consumptive demand, Greens.—Our tel- 
egrams from Shanghai state that prices 
have advanced there, and these advices 
make holders very firm in their views and 
buyers are obliged to pay full prices. 
Japans.—New crop are in good distributive 
demand. Oolongs.—A large business has 
been done in Formosas, which are rela- 
tively low. Souchongs sell steadily, but 





we hear of no large transactions. We 
quote : 

Young Hyson... 2d 75 
Hyson...... --30 @65 
Imperial ..30 @05 
Gunpowder. --30 @90 
Oolong.... — --380 @7 
PO, ons snp ceghe:) (oh np ges sacupies sen 2 @75 


SUGARS.—Raw.—The market continues 
quiet, but unchanged. Refined. — The 
market is uncommonly dull, for, though 
the advices from England are more favor- 
able than of late, there does not seem to be 
much inquiry for export, except at a lower 
range of values, and the home trade is 
almost entirely suspended. The country 
is apparently unwilling to buy at the late 








rapid advance in prices. We quote: 

Bard Tiodt, 2. S52... dse 5 sous eb, @— 
REPU a w002 street saappeneeeavisis BYy@— 
OPUBROG . 2.0) <.00:00s5.s00000550_s00see 12%4(@13 
Pomdere@s.<3 f.442 0.6 0s 85e0bloe0 es 12 @124% 
ES eer ee - 124@124% 
White, Standard A, Grocers....... - 114@12 
ce: Sy Py ere ei --. 1134@115 
Extra C.....-.000- 11¥ye@l1} 
Yellow, Extra C........ - 10K@lK 
Other grades, including eae — @l10% 
NEE SOMEEE kc cess ccnssncd'seee 9 @10 


MOLASSES.—The market for Foreign 
remains inactive. New Orleans.—The free 
arrivals—6,150 bbls. since our last—and the 
disposition to sell promptly at public and 
private s 
have yielded a little, closing in favor of! 


buyers. We quote: 

New Orleans, New......-.....cecee0e 63" @64 
PD, BEE. 0s oictnvwices he ciehaoke 45 @60 
TG OI soos osu awn dice ccccd 33 42, 
RI on orb atee coesene terns 35 45 


FISH.—The market is very firm and the 
probability is that prices will, later on, ad- 
vance. There continues a good demand 
for Dry Cod and George’s are now quoted 
higher. Box Herring are quite, and, with 
a Jiberal supply in store, prices have de- 
clined. The demand continues light for 
Barrel Herring, but prices rule steady. 
We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........... —— @62 
Pickied, Scale, @ bbl........ - 450 @50 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 5 50 @ 600 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 BROT. ..... ceddutScaisias 18 00 @20 00 
TG cn sciphecanancenee 8 00 @10 00 
ED ey eee 16 00 @17 00 
Re Pret tee i eS 9 @10 00 
No. 3 Large, N......0s0--seee 900 @I10 00 
No. 3 Medium................. 6 50 @ 8 00 
Salmon, Fickled, @ bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Split, @ Dini <eneos 400 @6 00 
Herring, Scale, # box......... — 22 @- 25 
Herring, No. 1, @ box......... —1 @ 18 


SALT.—There continues a fair, steady 
demand for Liverpool Fine, and, though 
the recent receipts have been liberal, there 
is a scarcity of some brands. Bulk is also 
in good demand and firm. We rer 

’ 
Hrd at) mane HE 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 5 1 30 


Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... -— ae, 
om — bags, 40: in a bbl..... 744 
@ 


small pockets, 100 ine Ss ti :" 3 


sale depress the market, and prices, 


: THE INDEPENDENT 


GENERAL MARKET. 





from Spring Wheat continue scarce, and, 
with a good export demand, the market 
continues to harden. The medium and 


home, have ruled steady and firm; but 
trade has been rather moderate. Southern 
Flour is strong. Rye Flour is in good de- 
mand at full prices. Corn Meal is steady. 
Oat Meal and Mill Feed are in fair demand. 
We quote: 


GRAIN.—An improved export demand 
has prevailed for Spring Wheat, and the 
market ruled somewhat stronger on 
Wednesday and Thursday; but the buoy- 
ancy gave place yesterday to a weak tone, 
owing to the advanced rates of freight and 
the great difficulty of obtaining room for 
prompt shipment. Winter growths have 
ruled firm, but business has been rather 


quiet. Corn easier. Oats are lower and 
dull. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

Winite Btate.2 300605 ices Oo ..bS. 1 30 1 40 
White Western........sccceee 128 @1 4 
White.Gouthern .< sisieis oa sisicic ce nominal. 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 1 36 @ 1 37 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 1 82 @ 1 33 
No. 1 Chicago WeRceeea eae ceae 1 32 @ 1 33 
DE nF :gkent tones —— @130 
Amber PRIOR ksisicsssensnen 120 @140 
CoRN: 

Southern oy A ee es nominal 
Southern Yellow............. ‘ 1 @ 
Western White............... 60 @ 61 
Western Yellow............... nominal. 
OaTs: 

Sa eee grep ep ne ne 47 @ 50 
yy RR Re Fee ee 39 @ 49 


CATTLE MARKET.—In the market for 
Beef Cattle there was considerable excite- 
ment during the first half of the week. 
Prices advanced fully three-quarters of a 
cent. Owing to this advance, the receipts 
became very liberal, and at the close the 
advance was not sustained. The closing 
quotations were 10}a10% cents for choice 
and extra Steers, to dress 57 lbs. to the 
gross cwt., and 73a93 for common to good, 
to dress 55a56 Ibs. Milch Cows ruled dull 
at $45a$65. Calves were quiet. There was 
some call for Grassers; but Milk-fed and 
Veals were but little sought after. The 
quotations were 3ja44c. for Grassers and 
7al0c. for Veals. In Sheep and Lambs the 
trade was very light. Of the former com- 
mon to prime sold at 4a6c., and of the 
latter common to extra realized 5a64c. 
Dressed Hogs were dull at 6ja74c. The 
receipts for the week were 11,741 Beef 
Cattle, 79 Cows, 1,785 Calves, 29,571 Sheep, 
and 40,571 Hogs. 


HAY.—The market is very irregular. 
Since our last the demand has been light, 
and, though the receipts have been upon a 
very moderate scale, prices have remained 


steady. We quote North River Shipping, 
60c.; Retail grades, 70@90c.; Clover, 
55@65c.; and Salt, 50@60c. There has 


been rather more inyuiry for Straw and 
prices are somewhat firmer. The quota- 
tions are: for Long Rye, 70@75c.; Short 
do., 55@60c.; and Oat, 45@55c., cash. 


PROVISIONS.—The advices from the 
West have had a depressing effect on the 
market for Hog products, and prices are 
lower, except for Bacon, of which the sup- 
ply is barely equal to the demand for Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. The arrivals of Hogs 
at the chief Western packing centers have 
been unusually large for the period of the 
year, and, with no improvement of the de- 
mand for products, prices have given way, 
leading to an unsettled market. At the 
close there was a somewhat stronger tone, 
Lard showing a slight reaction on the low- 
est prices of the three days for future de- 
livery and Mess Pork sympathizing to some 
extent. In the other departments there 
have been no developments calling for 
special remark. We quote: 





BEEF: 

Plain Mees, WOIG1 5.3. 8.... fet 8 10 00 
Extra Meéss.............. so ist ae 11 00 
Prime Mess, tierce.............. nominal. 


pe Lea ee tanmmenes 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.— 
The low grades of State and Western Flour 


high grades, such as are mainly used at 


CONE, . FRG sais sic oon 0 oo en cooes 2 O@ 5 BW 
State Supers..... pucwtettenenceees 4 50@ 5 W 
Se ee eee eet 3 25@ 4 40 
NE MEN oon sc nnsoae «066555 cians 5 30@ 5 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 90@ 6 60 
si 94 = 4 White...... 6 40@ 7 40 
Minnesota Extra..<.........ccc000 5 80@ 7 40 
of New Process........... 6 75@10 00 
Balt., Alx., & Geo’town, Ext. & Fam 5 10@ 8 75 
Ryo Piour .3.....0.06. CMeesbeesess 4 30@ 5 15 
COOMROTEDSD ci. ss annem coos. 2 0@ 3 W 
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Bacloaty? U8 . 22%. a... He... IP 14 0OSS 
A afk Extra India Mess, tierce....— om 
28, W Se oe | 7 00 
oe i a er 13 14 00 
ee EERE EC ee 17 18 00 
West's rime, # 100 10 50 
est. Steam, tcs., prime, — 
City Steam, tierces.............. 10 10 374g 
Kettle-rendered......... é00sscec— 10 75 
No. 1, tierces........ See dadocwe 10 00 
Refined....... Sh Seer ee -10 ‘11 25 
Hams: 
RRS 58 5 inskde Sens ve eaneoneees 11K @12 
Dry. Salted...........% ocha + +» nominal. 
SHOULDERS: 
eer crs 6%@ 7 
ce oc UO OO «.... nominal 
Bacon, Dry Salted..... eee ore ooeeee SK@ D9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market continues slow We quote: 
DomEsTIC -y 


White or J. By eer 534 
Country Mixed ae of woolens)...... 38 @ 3% 
Re A densa dndsnansanscas : i 
-Seiee Stock: SK@ 3% 
yo a ae ae a . d 3 
No. 1 White Shavings............... BY@ Sig 
Book Stock (solid)............-..005 4e@ 4% 
COMNEON EAPUIOs sce osccccse cect sss: 1 @1% 


WOOL.—The market has ruled quiet, 
and, though it is claimed by some that 
prices are a trifle easier, the truth is that 
holders are only showing more disposition 
to meet buyers at markat rates than for- 
merly. We quote: 


Atnesican XEN: si. .p6.05)..63.4.0 —4s @—50, 
Sai So ey pe ope {racine —36 @—46 
¥ ie cavesesays eae te —36 @—44 

Be, CORIMOR «cc: crinion dads oownieees —48 —55 

Ps A MUNN cis Sei Hows ayokisd owes —22 26 

Superfine Pulled......... Ftp exe J —33 

Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 @—22 

OR MA MNE Scale isie-Csinehi'g siemic'sien s —23 @—2% 

Hg we PEE ih aid sais 0 lied d amianay —16 19 

S.A ene Ae WEBROG «05:0 so sie —27 @—30 

BENNO: Loi iinet waes.d: 315 o> 

oll ans ei siete etree S 15 ~*~ 

Smyrna, Washed ....:...5..0... 16 


Cal. 8p’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 20 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 16 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed............ 





PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 31,059 
pkgs. The market for State Butter has had 
a very quiet tone. Nearly all receivers call 
it dull, excepting for fancy retail grades; and 
even these are not active, but rather in light 
supply, in proportion to other grades. The 
tendency has been slightly in buyers’ favor. 
Western choice fresh tubs have been quite 
salable at steady prices; but medium and 
lower grades of fresh have been plenty and 
rather accumulating. We quote: 







State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... = oe 
State, Dairy, pails, prime to — @34 
State, Dairy, pails, were to good.. @32 
State, Creamery, select invoices. .. "35 (@36 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice....34 @35 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, f’rto pr’ e. 30 @3A4 
State, HAM-MrEM GDB... .ocesc00s0: 28 (@33 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime.....24 (@32 
State, very poor...... . 16 (20 
Western, Creamery. --82 (@35 
Western, firkins..... --17 (@22 
Western, Dairy, tubs.. +18 @26 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 15 @4 
PIN 55.55 d. tcircissacccascese 18 23 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 95,268 
pkgs. The market has been active; and, 
notwithstanding the large arrivals, prices 
have advanced. Western Cheese have been 
wanted at quotation. Fancy lots are very 
scarce. The Liverpool quotation is 65s. 
Freights by steam to Liverpool, 55sa50s. 
Gold, 109. Commercial 60-day bills on 
London, $4.80a$4.81, gold, per £ sterling. 
We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September.....1444@14% 






State, Factory, fair to __. lly @l4 
State, Factery, skimmed.. “6 @ 7 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy........ +++ 1896@13% 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime... 9 @131¢ 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... "13K 14 
Western Factory, good to fine......- 1244@131¢ 
Western, Factory, fair to good......11 121g 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 5 @7 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week, 7,741 
pkgs. The market for fresh has generally 
ruled steady, with a light volume of busi- 


ness. This morning trade is quite slack 
and rates are a shade weaker. We quote: 
Jersey, single barrels.........scsee0 33 34 
PIGS RENE AN 6 ke 8 ds 5 pot oak os ae 28 @2 
Western and Canadian, prime....... — @28 
Western and Canadian, fair marks...27 @271¢ 
Limed, State, prime................. 21 @22 
Limed, Western, NN ie) os 20 @t 
Limed, Western, poor to fair........ 18 @l19 
FRUITS.—Apples are unchanged in 
price. Business has been brisk in first- 


quality export grades. Seconds have been 
overplenty and dull at inside quotatio 
ne ayy 


Wonerd N. Y., selected winter.... } 1 50 

Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 1 

Good to prime Near-by, per bbl... 87@ 1 25 
CRANBERRIES : . 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate.... DPUL@ 3 00 


® 








Jersey, , per bush. crate..... 2 2% 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 00 8 50 
Jersey, good, per bbl........... ue 8 00 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl........ .8 8 50 
Maes. and R. I. , large bbls., fancy. 9 00: 9 50 
Mass.and R. I. siarge bbl. fair to pr. 7 8 50 
foeck Ib 8 
atawhba, per IbD........c006 pela opivetsss ° 10 
Isabella, he POS HONS SR, Ma od 8 g 5 
ORANGES : 
Florida, per bbl........ ecccseeses 8 00@10 00 
Florida, per box........... eeeeee 4 00@ 5 00 


DRIED FRUITS.—The market for Quar- 
tered Apples is less active. Stock has ac- 
cumulated and receivers are trying to sell 
at lower prices. Sliced Apples continue 
extremely dull. Peeled Peaches are firm. 
Unpeeled are nominal. Blackberries are 
quiet. Plums, Cherries, and Raspberries in 
fair request and light supply. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1876..........scsecees 24@ 6% 
Apples, Western 1876, prime........ 54@— 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fancy white. 51, 6@ 6 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 51@ 6 


Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. ar@ 5 
Peaches, 1876, N. C., choice......... 22 @24 


Peaches, 1876, Ga., poor to choice.. . 18 @i19 
Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, halves....... nomioval 
Peaches, 1876, unpeeled, quarters... nominal 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 84¢@ 9 
Cherries, 1876, prime................ ait 
MRIIOLINON, SONG. ccc ccke ss sess eS ace 27 ~@29 


HOPS.—The market has a very dull and 
heavy tone on all grades not strictly choice. 
There is a liberal supply of fair to medium 


grades, which are almost unsalable. Brew- 
ers’ wants are small. We quote: 

Crop of 1876, State, fancy. ........eseee0 32@34 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 25@30 
QUOD OF TS10, TNUOIN ss coc cde ssc eesaseces 25(@32 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 25@30 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 15(@22 
Crop of 1875, Wis., good to prime........ 10@15 


POTATOES.—The market has continued 
strong for Irish Potatoes and prices have 
advanced. We hear of a few lots of extra 
prime Western Rose and Peachblows sell- 
ing as high as State; but most Western lots 
are more or less inferior, being mixed, bad- 
ly assorted, or with some rot in them. 
Sweet Potatoes are easier. We quote: 
Peachblow, per bbl......... ...... $3 12@3 37 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl......... 3 12@3 37 
Peerless, prime, double-headed bbls. 2 50(@2 75 
Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bbl.... 3 00@3 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl.. 3 50@4 00 

SEEDS.—Clover is scarce and wanted. 
Timothy Seed is active. Rough Flaxseed 
scarceand firm. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876, prime, perlb. 15446@_ 16 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 90 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 155 @l1 60 








Established 1824. 


SAMUEL WILDE'S SONS, 


Nos. 9, 11, and 13 Dutch St., 


NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, 
CREAM TARTAR, 


AND 


GROCERS’ SUNDEIES. 


This house has for fifty years opposed the adulter- 
ation of spices and culinary articles. Their name 
upon any article coming from them is a guaranty 
that it is first-class in every particular, 
PROPRIETORS of the CELEBRATED BOAR’S- 

HEAD BRAND OF RICE FLOUR. 





TEAS, Best sai SUGARS AND eS 


{ 
ATEACO; 


ANS nO PAs Mat 
M. H. MOSES 


ALL ORD ERS W/LL MEET PR 
s. ‘ : 


TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods, 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O0. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


TEAS —The choicest in the world—Importer™ 
* prices—Largest Company in America— 
stap'e article—pleases everybody—Tiade continually 
ge ing mee wanted every where—best induce- 
ents—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBT WE LLLS. 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. __ 


NEW ROOT-CUTTER. 
mi % Owner of LIVE S1OCK should have it. Price, 


ich is durable. easily and rapidly operated, and 
leaves the pieces of the proper form, as well as thor- 
oughly crushed in their fibers. Address 


R.H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.-O. Box 376, Mom and 191 Water Street 
York. 

Ingersoll’s HatPrcase * American” Fodder 
Cutters, and every variety of Agricultural Imple- 
ment, etc. 

N. B.—To distant purchasers an allowance will be 
made toward paying freight charges. 
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Young and Old. 


A WARNING DREAM. 


—_——— 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








1 wap a funny dream last night, 
When all the children slept, 

And, nodding in the rocking-chair, 
A weary watch I kept, 

Till right before my sleeping eyes 
A queer procession crept. 


I saw the turkeys wipe their eyes 
On rustling husks of corn; 

I heard the little pigs cry out, 

“ For this thing were we born ?” 

And to the tune of China rang 
The cockerel’s cry at morn. 


I saw a chicken mount to speak 
Upon a turnip-cutter, 
And, while he uttered doleful peeps, 
The rest began to mutter : 
“We've one foot in the grave-y and 
The other one all but-ter !”’ 


The geese hissed loudly in the pond, 
The ducks with mournful quack 

Bewailed the fate before them laid, 
A platter on the back, 

And dressing, that was all a waste 
Inside of them, good lack ! 


“Oh, me! oh, my!’ the chorus ran, 
**Shall we be laid in pies ; 
Or in a red-hot oven roast, 
As brown as Bridget’s eyes ; 
Or boil within a bubbling pot, 
In spite of squawks and cries ?”’ 


The apples beat their round red heads 
Against the barrel-top ; 

The squashes from the upper shelf 
With rage began to hop ; 

The celery turned deadly white 
To every crispy top. 


The cranberries blushed as red as blood, 
With horror and dismay ; 
And from the hooks where high they hung 
The hams all ran away. 
‘Oh, me! oh, my !’’ they all did cry, 
“Oh, sad Thanksgiving Day !”’ 


Then up and crowed a rooster bold : 
“Come on!’ he loud did cry, 
‘My legs are tough, my sinews strong, 
They’ll bake me ina pie. 
{ll make them ache! My breast shall take 
Revenge, although I die!” 


A valorous turkey gobbled next; 

“I shall be fat and sweet ; 

But think how many little boys 
Too much of me will eat ! 

They’ll cry and howl, and twist and scowl, 
For all my savory meat !”” 


A gander and a noble drake 
Took up the chorus then : 
‘*We’ll pay them off who fed us fat 
For slaughter, in a pen. 
For goose and duck shall run a muck 
To torture maids and men.”’ 


The little pigling in the stye 
Loud grunted with delight : 
‘¢ Well, let them eat me up by day; 
I'll ride their breasts at night. 
Oh ! pleasant food is crackling good ; 
But after, it doth bite.” 


The scrawking chickens pranced about, 
To hear the battle-call ; 

The apples from the barrels deep 
For joy began to baw! ; 

And every squash its grief did quash 
And leaned against the wall. 


“ We'll stuff the girls with puffy crust, 
We’ll cram the boys with pies ; 
They all shall eat till to their feet 
They find it hard to rise. 
When pies and things have taken wings, 
How sharp will be their cries !”’ 


woke, to hear the children shout : 
“The apples come to-day ; 

We’ll help them roll the squashes in, 
It’s better fun than play ; 

The fowls we’ll stuff with corn enough 
Before Thanksgiving Day.” 


Oh! happy little innocents, 
The feast may be too sweet ; 

For afterward comes bitterness 
And aches from head to feet. 

The sport to you is death to them 
Whom joyfully you eat. 

Beware! beware! the dinner spare ; 
For their revenge is fleet. 





THE 


A THANKFUL THANKSGIVING. 


BY G. M. 8. HORTON. 








PART 1. 
ON THE HILLS. 

‘‘Bur, Harry, yousurely do not think—” 

Harry took his mother’s face between his 
hands. 

“This is what I think, you most-precious 
of all mothers. There is no game in the 
woods; there is nothing, or next to nothing, 
to eat here in the house. Hector knows the 
first as well as I,and you the rest; so we 
make a very respectable majority, you see.” 

Hector, hearing his name called, lifted 
his huge self from the floor and came over 
to join in the conversation. If you will 
add together all the best dogs you ever saw 
or heard of, and then multiply by two, you 
have Hector to the life. ll not attempt to 
describe him all over, for I couldn't do it. 
He was not a handsome dog, but oh! he 
was just splendid “inside”; if you know 
what I mean, and I’m sure youdo. But I 
mustn’t skip the top of his head. Such 
soft, silky hair, parted straight down the 
middle. Just the place exactly that baby 
hands would love to pat. 

“Hector,” said Harry, ‘‘we went hunting 
this morning; didn’t we?” 

Hector looked up at the gun over the 
door, and then he sneezed. 

“Right, old boy,” said Harry. ‘ Any 
squirrels?” 

At the word ‘‘squirrels” Hector nearly 
went mad. Then he seemed to remember 
that he hadn’t seen any at all that day, and 
he sobered down at once. 

““What! No squirrels?” asked Harry. 
“Now, Hector, boy, if yousaw a single one, 
1 want you to tell us the truth; but if you 
didn’t see even a tail, just roll over twice.” 

Over went Hector in a twinkling. 

‘Any partridges? No? That’s right. 
And now I really don’t suppose we have 
seen a hare fora long, long time.” 

Hector hung his head. 

“If we have seen a hare in a long, long 
time, I want you to sneeze.” 

Hector sneezed ; but it was a very sad, slow 
sneeze, and his tail and head were hauging 
very low indeed. 

“‘Then, if we saw a hare, why didn’t we 
bring it home for supper?” 

Hector didn’t move. 

‘‘Perhaps the little mite of a hare got 
away from a great big dog.” 

Hector started for under the bed. 

‘*Come, come, Harry, I’ll not have you 
make that dear old dog feel so bad,” said 
his mother; and Hector gave the littlest 
waggle of his tail, just to show there might 
be a small bit of happiness way at the tip 
end. 

‘Get up in the chair, sir!” said Harry. 

Hector meekly jumped up, stood on his 
hind legs, and folded his front paws. 

‘*So he’s afraid to look his master in the 
face!” Sure enough, Hector’s eyes were 
shut tight. 

“‘Open your eyes, sir, and look me in the 
face!” 

The dog blinked and tried hard to obey 
orders. But he was so ashamed it was very 
hard work. 

“The next time we see a hare (where are 
your eyes, sir?)—I say, the next time we 
see a hare, what is going to happen?” 

Hector slowly opened his mouth—wider, 
wider, wider still, until you couldn’t see’ 
his eyes at all; and then .he shut it witha 
snap. 

‘‘Oh! you are going to catch him, are 
you?” 

Hector gave a sneeze that almost shook 
his head off. 

‘« Well, then, come here, old boy, and: 
we'll make it all up.” 

Over went the chair, and Hector bounded 
to his master, the happiest dog in Upper | 
Highlands. 

It was going to be an early winter even 
for Upper Highlands. The leaves said so, ' 
as they tumbled and rustled through the 
long gullies of the wood; and the wild 
geese said so, too, as they flocked southward, , 
in long, wavering lines, looking like black, 
crooked arrows high up inthe sky. But, : 
surest of all, the children in the valley said. 
80, as they bundled off to school, trying to” 
think of lessons which, somehow or other, | 
wouldn’t stay lessons, but would changeinto} 
skates and sleds before they knew it. Back: 
on the hills, where Harry and his mother: 


INDEPENDENT. 


lived, winter was surely coming. The bleak 
wind whistled about the little house and 
roared down the large chimney. The for- 
est gave up plenty of branches, which the 
trees generously shook down, so that the 
fireplace was always roaring with plenty of 
warmth and to spare. But food was 
scarce. The little farm had refused to do 
its share and the harvest had been small 
indeed. In the woods, too, where game 
had always been so plenty, this year it had 
failed, and the little household was sorely 
pressed. 

‘There is no help for it, my boy,” said 
his mother. ‘‘You must go to the village 
for assistance.” 

“Not to beg!” 

““No, no. Not to beg,” answered his 
mother, cheerfully. ‘‘ But, see here.” 

Harry took in his hand the little white 
box. In its soft nest of pink lay a pair of 
tiny diamond earrings. The setting of gold 
was old and dingy, but the stones sparkled 
brilliantly as ever. 

“I bought those, Harry, when quite a 
young girl; and I wonder I’ve never thought 
of them before.” 

‘*And you shall not think of them now, 
darling. Why will you not let me goto 
the village and get work? Hector shall 
stay with you, and every night I will come 
back.” : 

‘‘No, Harry; no. You couldn’t come 
back over the hills at night, and I couldn’t 
have you away. There must surely be 
game in the forest, my boy; and in the 
meantime we will bridge over this little 
unprofitable season with supplies from the 
village below. Why, all the associations of 
these earrings have been tearful. I cried 
before I got them, and I cried afterward to 
think how foolish I had been.” 

They sat and talked far into the night. 
With bedtime came the bringing in of wood 
for the morning’s fire, and the rather un- 
necessary precaution of locking the rough- 
hewn doors. 

‘What's the matter, Hector? Want to 
have a little racing before turning in for the 
night?” 

The dog was standing with his fore paws 
upon the latch, snuffing at the crack. Har- 
ry opened the door. Whew! They had 
been so busy talking that they hadn’t no- 
ticed the rising wind nor suspected the 
snow, that now whirled into the room. 

“Mother,” said Harry, with his arm on 
her shoulder—‘‘ Mother, the snow has 
come.” 

“Yes.” 

That was all theysaid. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of snow-balling and coasting with 
them. It meant a bitter struggle against 
poverty—this coming of the snow before its 
time. But, whatever the others thought of 
it, Hector was as jolly as a schoolboy. A 
whistle brought him back tothe house. His 
shaggy coat was covered. 

‘‘Perhaps, Harry, it’s only another 
flurry.” 

‘«Flurries don’t take three days to gather, 
dear; and when they do come the snow isn’t 
like this.” 

He rubbed his hand across Hector’s back, 
and the fine, dry snow floated out as light 

Pas wool. Next morning the storm was still 
raging. All day long it snowed, beating up 


| against the low doors and windows. Now 


the fence is up to its neck in the drifts, and 
now there is no trace of the rails. Hour 
after hour the biting wind whistled around 
the cottage. Inch by inch the snow crept 
up its side—high above th, record of any 
former year—and the long afternoon 
wore on. 

‘‘Mother, I’m going to the valley.” 

“Not to-night, Harry; not to-night. 
Wait! See, we have plenty.” 

It was a loving mother’s ‘‘ plenty.” 
Enough for one, and that one not herself. 

For the first time since early morning 
they opened the door. A solid bank of 
snow fell half across the floor; and out- 
side, as the storm lulled, could be seen 
over the tree-tops the broken, trackless 
waste, stretching far down to the valley 
below. 
** See, my boy. It would be impossible.” 

“‘With starvation behind, men have 
risked more.” 

‘*A man never risked more than you 
would do, were you to risk your life on the 
hills to-night.” 





He knew her meaning. He knew that 







his life to her meant everything in this 
world. He closed the door. There by the 
fire lay Hector, sleeping with one eye and 
with the other watching his master. 

“‘Mother, I have it,” suddenly cried Har- 
ty, as his eye fell upon the dog. ‘‘ You 
have two lives at your disposal, you see— 
mine and Hector’s. Let your majesty 
decide! Come here, sir, and stand up for 
review!” 

Harry was jubilant. While he would 
have to follow the beaten path, the dog 
could take advantage of every wind-swept 
ledge and foothold. He could carry a mes- 
sage to the villagers below; and, with Har- 
ry’s game-pouch about his neck, could 
bring food enough to last for days—plenty, 
at least, for the present need. 

“‘Could you make him understand?” 

‘* Make him understand!” repeated Har- 
ry. ‘‘Doyou hear her, old fellow? She 
wants to know— But look here.” 

Drawing the table to the window, he put 
a chair upon it, and at the command the 
dog sprang up. 

‘* Hector, the village is down there. No, 
you can’t see it now, because the snow is 
blowing again; so you needn't try. But 
the village isthere. Isn’t it, old boy?” 

Hector sneezed. 

‘‘All right! Now, you're to go—wait a 
minute—to go down there, and come back 
again. You understand? Come back 
again.” 

Harry went to the cupboard, and, taking 
a bit of bread, he held it before the dog’s 
nose. 

‘‘This is what you’re to bring home, you 
see, in this.” 

He took the bread, put it in the pouch, 
took it out again, placed it back in the 
cupboard, and the lesson was learned. 
Around the dog’s neck they strapped the 
pouch, and in it they sent. the message for 
assistance. An anonymous message it was, 
for a little money would pay for it, and a 
little money was just what they had. 

Truly, it was a sad parting. They 
watched the dog flounder through the 
drifts, across the clearing; saw him geta 
foothold on the ledge by the great pine 
tree and spring out of sight As the night 
fell they saw the clouds drift away and the 
moon come up, and the hills were bright 
with the light. 

“«* Give us this day our daily bread.’ Do 
you never doubt, little mother?” 

“« Never for an instant.” 

‘*“No more dol. Good-night and pleas- 
ant dreams.” 





PART II. 
IN THE VALLEY. 


Oh! Papa, do you think it’s going to 
snow?” Bessie looked appealing into her 
father’s face. 

‘‘Suppose, Puss, that [ should say 
« yes’? ” 

“‘Oh! then I'd give you most all my 
candy,” replied Bessie, holding up what 
once might have been candy, but what now 
looked like a very sticky little hand. 

« And if I should say ‘no’?” 

“Then,” said Bessie, ‘‘it does seem to 
me as if I never could speak to you again.” 

Papa went to the window. Outside it 
was nearly dark; but he could see easily 
enough that it was going to snow, and 
pretty soon, too. 

“Tl take the candy,” said Papa; ‘‘ for I 
say ‘ yes.’” 

Bessie climbed upon her papa’s knee, and, 
putting her head down on his arm, she 
said: 

‘*Papa, I want to ask you a favor; but 
it’s such a big one I’m afraid you'll just say 
‘no’ the first thing.” 

“Does Mamma know what it is all about?’’ 

‘Oh! yes, sir. She knows, truly and hon- 
estly. Don’t you, Mamma?” 

Mamma only smiled, and I think there 
was some other reason than just because 
she was counting stitches that she didn’t 
say anything. 

‘*Well, Papa, you know—you know— 
day after to-morrow will be Thanksgiving ; 
and—and—Joe, he says he is going to take 
his skates to bed, and I want to know, now 
please, Papa, if I can take ‘Clear the 
Track’ to bed with me this night?” 

Papa looked perfectly astonished. 

‘‘ Day after to-morrow will be Thanks- 





giving, and you want to take ‘Clear the 
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Track’ to bed with you to-night, just be- 
cause it is to be.” 

““No,” said Bessie, “‘it isn’t that; but 
don’t youknow Thanksgiving is one good 
thing and ‘Clear the Track’ is another, 
and when two good things come together 
it’s ever so much more fun than just only 
one, you see.” 

Now, what do you think? ‘‘Clear the 
Track” wasn’t a doll, or a pussy cat, ora 
steam-engine; but, if you'll believe me, it 
was nothing more or less than a new sled, 
with a cushioned seat and two long swans’ 
necks curling up in front. Now, you don’t 
wonder, J suppose, that Papa opened his 
eyes so very wide when Bessie wanted to 
take ‘‘ Clear the Track ” to bed with her. 

‘‘Why don’t you say something, Mam- 
ma?” said Bessie. ‘‘ Why don’t you say 
you never in all your life saw such a good 
little girl as I was when 1 pounded my 
finger, you know—or—or something.” 

For once, however, Bessie’s ally failed 
her. 

‘But I tell you what, Puss,” said Papa. 
“* You shall tie ‘Clear the Track’ to the 
bedpost, and I’m sure he’ll not get away 
before morning.” 

Of course, with both Papa and Mamma 
against her, Bessie had to give up; although 
she told Joe afterward that she could just 
as well have slept between the runncrs as 

not. 
As bed-time drew near Joe and Bessie 
never felt less sleepy in their lives. Joe 
had been caught with his skates buckled on, 
walking over the dining-room floor, ‘‘ just 
to try his ankles,” he said (although I don’t 
see why he should have been so happy, 
when the snow that was coming would 
surely spoil his fun); and Bessie sat on 
‘* Clear the Track” all the evening, telling 
her largest doll the greatest stories of what 
was going to happen on the morrow. It 
was nine o’clock. Joe was sound asleep, 
with his skates under the pillow; and Bessie, 
with ‘“ Clear the Track” tied tight to the 
trundle-bed, still clasping in her plump lit- 
tle hand the iron neck of one of the swans, 
was dreaming of a coast so long that it 
looked at that time as if it would last until 
morning. 

At ten o’clock there was wind and cold 
enough, but still no snow; and the little 
village went to bed--the children to dream 
of skates and sleds, and the older ones to 
wonder where the money was coming from 
to buy them. 

But the next morning! There was no 
doubt about it then, for the snow was 
whirling past the windows at a tremendous 
rate. 

““What do youshink about school to- 
dav, Mother?” asked Papa. 

Breakfast had been eaten and the clock- 
hands were slowly moving around toward 
starting-time. 

‘No selfool to-day, I think,” said Mam- 
ma, looking out at the drifting snow and 
the leaden sky overhead. 

‘“Oh! Mamma,” and Bessie sat down on 
‘‘Clear the Track” and came very near 
crying. 

‘‘T was going to drag Bessie all the way 


to school and all the way home again,” | 


said Joe, with a very deep groan; ‘‘and now 
you've spoilt it all.” And he put his head 
against the corner of the mantelpiece and 
wouldn’t be comforted. 

“It doesn’t seem to me,” said Papa, ‘‘as 
if we could have a heavy storm at this 
time—only the 27th of November. Don’t 
you think, too, Mamma that the clouds 
look light over there?” 

Bessie was on the window-seat in a mo- 
ment. 

‘« Pooh!” she said, with a very wise look. 
‘«There’s blue sky enough to make a Dutch- 
man’s jacket.” 

‘« Where?” asked Mamma, 

Bessie looked again. 

‘* Well, I don’t see it now; but it’s there, 
really and truly.” 

**Will you promise to come home at 
noon if the snow keeps on?” 

“Oh! yes,” they promised over and over 


again, and Joe, Bessie, and ‘Clear the) 


Track” were soon ready to start. 

‘** Keep in the road! Don’t go across the 
fields!” called Mamma out of the window. 

Two kisses were thrown back with the 
answer: “‘ Ali right. Good-bye.” 

The school-house was a long distance 
away; for, as the village. wasn’t rich 
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enough to have a school all to itself, the 
next village had joined with them in sup- 
porting one, which was built half way, and 
the children had nearly a mile to walk. 

‘Oh! why did I let those children go?” 
said Mamma to herself, the minute they 
were out of the yard. The little bright- 
ness all disappeared from the sky and the 
wind whistled around the house, rattling 
the blinds and whirling the snow this way 
and that into every crevice and corner it 
could find. 

‘* Why did I do it?” she repeated a hun- 
dred times that morning, as the hours went 
on and the storm went sweeping by. At 
eleven o’clock she could stand it no longer. 
Calling Jane, the maid, she told her to go 
at once to the store and tell her master to 
r send for Bessie and Joe without delay. 

It took poor Jane five minutes just to go 
from the side door to the gate, and half an 
hour to reach the store. The drifts across 
the road ran from fence to fence, and even 
the teams were struggling along an inch at 
a time. 

“‘Say ‘I will go at once,’” said Papa. 
A neighbor was passing in a sleigh, and 
they agreed to push on together. 

How it did snow! As on the hills, so in 
the valley. ‘The roads were almost impass- 
able. The horse plunged and reured as 
the huge snow-drifts arose before him and 
the blinding storm dashed into his face. 

‘They couldn’t have gone further than 
the half-way house, any way,” said the 
neighbor, trying to keep Papa’s courage up. 
The half-way house was where a little old 
woman lived all alone, and sold apples and 
candy to the children as they passed on 
their way to school. 

The horse struggled on. 

‘*Bless ye, sir, the childers is gone back 
two hours ago, ach wid a stick o’ candy, so 
smilin’ and happy,” said the little old wo- 
man. ‘Shure, they didn’t go on at all.” 

It was then past two o’clock, and two 
hours more it took them to travel that short 
distance back again. And when they 
reached home the horse was helpless, 

‘* Well, Mamma,” cried Papa, cheerfully, 
making believe he wasn’t nearly wild with 
anxiety, ‘‘are the children up-stairs or play- 
ing in the barn?” 

White and trembling, Mamma answers: 
“« What! 
And Mamma gives up then, while Jane and 
Papa lift her upon the lounge, trying to 
bring back the light into her eyes once 
more. 

* * * * * * * 

By five o’clock brave, strong men were 
out with heavy ox-teams. But the women 
shook their heads. Eight hours out in the 
storm, and nothing but wee bits of chil- 
dren, too. And they take their own babies 
into their arms and think: ‘‘ What if they 
should be out in thesnow!” And not a few 
brave the storm to goand comfort the poor 
Mamma whose children are really lost to 
her. 

Blow! blow! blow! But overhead the 
air is clearing. A shout goes up as a star 
peeps out through the clouds and the storm 
is over. The voices of the men, as they 
break into parties and leave the road to the 


direction. And the moon comes out, just 
as we saw it on the hills. 

Six, seven o’clock! What a hopeless 
task it seems! Any drift might cover them, 
and willing hands might pass them by 
without a sign. 

Still they wq@@k on, wandering far out 
over the fields, stopping at a farm-house 
door here and there, gaining helpers every- 
where. The snow still drifts with the 
wind; but the search never flags. 

Hark! Was it a shout? No. Listen 
again. 

** Bow, wow, wow!” 

Creeping slowly-through the snow, lifting 
one paw wearily after another, comes a 
dog. No one seems to know him’ and 
around his neck is swung a hunter’s pouch. 

Did I say no one knows him? ‘That was 
a mistake. We know him well; don’t we? 
His name is Hector and he left the little 
house on the hill three hours ago. The 
dog is lifted upon one of the ox-sleds. It 
seems to give him new life to heara human 
voice once more, and he tries to spring up 
and lick the face of the man who pats his 
shaggy sides. Then he is down once more 





ip the snow, whining and barking furiously, 


Haven’t you brought them?” . 


right and to the left, are heard in every” 





“Hullo!” cried the cherry voice ofjone of 
the men. ‘‘What have we here? A shot- 
pouch, as I live!” he cried, working at the 
string that bound it. 

Sure enough, and, stranger still, in the 
pouch money and arequest for food. The 
little message from nowhere was eagerly 
passed from hand to hand. 

“IT know the dog,” said one, who just 
came up. ‘I’ve met him hunting on the 
hills yonder. He belongs to the young fel- 
low who lives with his mother in the old 
Barnes house. 

‘‘Who are they?” ask a dozen at once. 

‘Don’t know. They came from the other 
side of the mountain. Only been there since 
summer.” 

Look at the dog! No longer drooping 
and weary, he springs back and forth from 
sled to sled, whining and crouching at the 
feet of the men. 

‘“‘What is it, my dog? Wecan’t go up 
the mountain to-night; but you shall have 
your fill and a full pouch to carry home, 
my brave old fellow!” 

So the men say; but Hector does not mind, 
Leaping through the snow, he looks back, 


whines, and nearly speaks. What a pity he 
cannot! 

Suddenly a man shouts: ‘‘ Can it be the 
children?” 

Can it be? Is there any doubt of it? 


See how the dog answers! Tumbling, 
bounding, barking joyously, and the sleds 
move creaking on. Through the drifts, out 
of the road, over fences, slowly go the 
crowd of men, the oxen and all. Now to 
the left. What great domes are those far 
out in the field by the woods? There are 
two of them, and on the windward side 
the snow has been swept away. There 
we see plain enough. They are baystacks- 
and where the hay has been pulled away in 
as large armfuls as poor little Joe could 
take—there, in the little hay-house which he 
had made, where Hector pokes his great 
black nose, and where Papa stoops and 
enters—there they are—wet, hungry, and 
nearly frozen, but safe! And a shout goes 
up, which is carried back to the lingering 
searchers, back to the farm-houses, and 
over the fields to the listening ones at home. 
Safe from all the dangers of that terrible 
day! Safe once more in loving arms—on 
Papa’s breast! 
* * * * * * * 

How they kept Thanksgiving the next 
day at Upper Highlands! What! Some one 
in the narrow circle of their little town- 
ship actually wanting food? 

So they questioned, and this is the way 
they answered. At early daybreak on that 
Thanksgiving morning the sleds and oxen 
were out again. Off toward the hills they 
swung along. Up, up, as far asthe oxen 
could go, then on foot as best they could, J 
up to the old Barnes house. And they 
wouldn’t listen for a moment to any an- 
swer but ‘‘ yes.” 

Such a laughing time as they had coming 
down to the sleds, and then such a jolly 
ride across the interval and up the long 
street! And many were the kisses old 
Hector got right on his big black nose, as 
he rushed into this yard and that, barking 
for the people to look out and see his dear 
old master and mistress, who were coming 
down to spend Thanksgiving with them. 


And the dinner they had at Bessie’s 
home! Not in the dining-room; for, al- 
though the warm sunshine of the Indian 
Summer, which had been bundled up in 
the haystack to which they had wandered 
in the blinding storm, had kept the chil- 
dren safe, yet the doctor wouldn’t let them 
go down-stairs even for a Thanksgiving 
dinner; and so there was a table up-stairs, 
where the children lay in their low beds, 
just about big enough for Mamma and 
Papa and Harry and his mother, But they 
were so crowded that they had to put the 
plum pudding on the bureau. 

But, after all, Hector was the hero, and 
he bore his honors modestly, as all heroes 
should. He would sit at the foot of Joe’s 
bed and fold his paws and wait patiently 
with a delicious piece of turkey on his nose 
until Joe counted three; and then he would 
go over to Bessie’s bed, and once I saw her 
give him a piece of white meat with cran- 
berry sauce all over it. 

It certainly was the thankfulest Thanks- 
giving, you ever knew in all your life, It 
was a thankfulness that didn’t end when 
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the turkey and plum pudding were eaten. 
and when the sun went down that day, for 
in the spring a road was opened up the 
mountain side and the little house on the 
hill was no longer lonely. 

Hector is lying in his own familiar cor- 
ner, and Harry, with his arm upon his 
mother’s shoulder, is looking down into the 
valley, which once had seemed so far 
away. 

“Hector, old boy, wasn’t that just a 
glorious snow-storm, after all?” 

Hector sneezed. 





Selections. 


“HOW MUCH?’ AND “HOW 
MANY?” 





“How much was be worth when he died ?”’ 
‘* A couple of millions clear, 
Plenty of railway stock beside, 
And part of a mine, I hear. 
There are few could follow where he did lead; 
He died a very rich man, indeed !’’ 


‘But how many friends has he left ?” 
‘Neither wife nor child, they say ; 
Not a heart that will feel bereft 

At the news that it hears to-day; 
Not a single soul for him to weep, 
Not a heart his memory to keep.” 


Es Then I think he was poor, my friend— 
But a pauper millionaire. 
Oh! it was but a beggarly end, 
To have owned no single share 
In the only wealth a man can save— 
Love that follows him over the grave.” 





THE POPE’S HEALTH AND HABITS. 





His general health is, beyond doubt, 
good, although, as he recently said of him 
self; ‘‘ One cannot be an octogenarian with 
impunity.” When I first saw him, at the 
audience I have described above, I found 
in his face and figure,as he entered the 
room, marks of infirmity for which I was 
not prepared. He looks much older than 
any of his pictures, if I except a single re- 
cent photograph, which I believe is not 
known in America. His lower lip droops 
a little, his eye has lost much of its luster, 
his head hangs over, and his step is uncer- 
tain. His voice, too, at first was tremu- 
lous snd broken. But in afew minutes my 
impressions of his condition were greatly 
changed. In conversation his whole face 
lighted up, his speech was firm, his man- 
ner was vivacious, he looked no longer a 
feeble old man of 84, but a hale and well- 
preserved gentleman of 70. When he 
raised his voice, to address the whole assem- 
blage, the tones were strong and musical, 
the articulation beautifully clear. He 
made gestures freely with both arms, and I 
esdioel that his hand was as steady as if he 
had nerves of iron. Alarming reports of 
his impending dissolution often reach the 
Papal Court, from America and _ else- 
where; but the Pope’s friends laugh at 
them. ‘‘ When I look over certain of the 
Italian journals without finding the news 
of my last illness and death,” said Pius 1X, 
lately, ‘‘it always seems to meas if they 
had forgotten something.” So far as any- 
body can see, his chances of living several 
years longer are very fair. He has a sturdy 
constitution and a serene temper, and he 
has always led a regular and simple life. 
He rises, summer and winter, at half-past 
five, shaves himself, dresses without help, 
and spends half an hour in prayer at a 
little private chapel, by way of preparation 
for Mass. He never omits saying Mass 
unless he is sick. In that case a chaplain 
says it for him and he receives communion. 
He hears a second Mass after finishing his 
own, and then attends to business. About 
9 he takes a bowl of bouillon or acup of 
coffee. The rest of the morning is oecu- 
pied with audiences and consultatiofis with 
the cardinals, heads of different ecclesias- 
tical bureaus, and other officials having 
affairs to transact with him. These dis- 
patched, he takes a little exercise in the 
garden. He dines alone at 2 o’clock on 
soup, a bit of douzlli, a single dish of meat 
with one vegetable, and fruit. He follows 
a universal Italian custom in mingling 4 
little wine with the water that he drinks at 
dinner. It is a common white oin ordin- 
aire, which he buys from day to day, for he 
keeps no cellar. The delicacies which are 
frequently sent to him all find their way to 
the hospitals. Dinner is followed by a 
siesta of fifteen minutes, after which he 
reads his breviary, says the rosary, and 
walks again, either in the garden or the 
galleries of the Vatican. One of his com: 
monest resorts at this hour is a beautiful 
alley, shaded by “orange trees, where the 
pigeons come to be fed from hishand. He 
takes great delight in showing himself 
quicker of foot than the cardinais who 
sometimes bear him company; and it is a 
favorite joke of his to pat of Cardinal 


Patrizi, who is four years his junior, a8 
“that oldman.” There is a story here in 
Rome—and I have reason to believe it quite 
true—of the Pope and three‘of his cardinals 





being discovered one 
gardens, playing hide 


in’ the Vatican 
seek with a little 
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boy, the brother of one of the noble guards, 
Before the king came to Rome Pius IX 
used often to walk the streets in the after- 
noon, when anybody might stop and speak 
to him. He returned every salutation and 
always took off his hat to ladies. Of late a 
little carriage has been procured, in which 
he is driven around the Vatican gardens 
when he is too lame to walk. His physi- 
cians are strict in compelling him to take 
the air at least twice a day. At 5 he re- 
sumes work, and gives audiences of a_per- 
sonal or business character until 9. ow 
that he has grown old, ‘‘ private audiences” 
are no longer granted except for important 
business. Supper consists of soup, two 
boiled potatoes, and fruit; and at 10, after 
a final visit to the chapel, the Pope retires 
to his chamber. His bedroom is a modest 
apartment, furnished with Spartan sim- 
plicity. The stone floor has no carpet; the 
little iron bed, with hard mattress, has no 
curtains; and there is no fire, even in the 
coldest weather. He has but one other 
room, a little cabinet or working-office, with 
low ceiling and plain papered walls, fur- 
nished with nothing but a table, two chairs, 
a couch, and a bookcase. Cardinal Antonelli 
has lived at the Vatican for the past six 
years, and, like the Pope, has never left the 
palace since Victor Emanuel entered Rome. 
His own residence, on the Via del Quirinaie} 
has been partly demolished in the course of 
the recent street improvements. While the 
Pope’s health is better than ever during his 
voluntary imprisonment, that of the cardi- 
nal secretary of state has been much im- 
paired. None of the other cardinals have 
their home at the palace; but some of them 
are always there. The Pope often visits 
St. Peters in secret, when the gates are 
closed, and spends some time in devotion 
before the tomb of the apostle, where 
Canova’s colossal statue of Pius VI kneels 
in perpetual prayer. Once within the past 
six years he has visited the Church, with 
some of his court, to inspect certain new 
mosaics; but to-day, asI have said, is the 
first time since 1870 that any portion of the 
outside public have seen him in his own 
basilica. I have mentioned his well-known 
serenity. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said he, to some- 
body who complimented him upon it, ‘I 
am not made of wood.” On certain politi- 
cal anniversaries, which are supposed to be 
days of sorrowful reminiscence for the dis- 
possessed ruler of the Pontifical States, it 
is customary for members of the Roman 
nobility to visit him at the Vatican, by way 
of keeping up his spirits. He was very 
anxious one day to hear the particulars of a 
ball which his royal successor had given 
at the Quirinal. “We shall have to prej 
pare tons of holy water to purify that 
Quirinal when we get back,” said he—‘‘we 
or those who come after us.”—J. R. G} 
Hassarp, in ‘‘ The Tribune.” 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 


ot the Age for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, and 
Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is Dr. TOBIAS’S 
VENETIAN LINIMENT, 30 years before the public 
and never failed. Sold by the Druggists. 

Depot 10 Park Place. 
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TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leathur. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. ware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & ©0O.. Boston. 
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Sy COLLING'S ence 
= PLASTERS 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Nerv- 
ous Pains, Spasms, Epileptic Fits, Sharp Pains 
inthe Side, Breast, and Back ; Inflammation 


of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys; Pain and 


Weakness of the Sides_and Back; Strains. 

Brui Soreness. and Weakn 

other Plasters fail. Price, 25c. everywhere. 
Mailed, on receipt of price, by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 
The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “O.C. APPLE-SAUCE” 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 











Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


Bedroom Furniture, 


59 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Opposite Stewart’s Store, NEW YORK, 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 
Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass. 


FURNITURB, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHING, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


Thirty-Hour Clocks. 


By Mail, Postage Paid, on receipt of Price. 


The “St. Nicholas’’...... $2.00 


int ei eesewe ee? c_ 
morocco ; nches 
high, 4 inches wide.) 


The *“*Cabinet’’........... $2.50 


(Solid black walnut or mapl 
case; 6in. high, 44 in. wide.) wit 


The “@Qreide”’............ $3.00 


(Round metal imitation Gold 
case; 6 in. diameter.) 


@ The “ Boudoir”’........... $3.50 

















and detached lever escapement, made to order. Will 

Tun (same as watch) in any position. and is in every 

rapes an article of superior construction. The 

editors of the American Agricult ave 

these clocks and have endorsed them. Sent by mail 

postpaid, on receipt of price, currency. Established 

1856. 8. B. TERO & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN 

(> First Premium igiced of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 
Save money! Do 

your Printing. == 

Press fc , ete. 

sizesf viet I ee SS 


ave good pastime for spare hours, and can 
make money by taking in small jobs. 


have much fun andmake money 
ssp BOYS wee tens aire 


to Mfrs, KELSEY & OO. Meriden, Conn 
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Address, DR. &. B. C 


OLLINS, La Porte, 








Wwalanes 


For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Se :: Free: 


International Centennial Exhibition 


1876. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announce the following report as the basis of 
an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 
Broadway, New York City, for Gas Fixtures 
and Ecclesiastical Ware. 


REPORT. 


1st. This exhibit is of a large, complete, and 
varied character, of special excellence in de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish ; and is arranged 
with great taste and skill. 

2d. In Gilt and Polished Brass Fixtures the 
exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of 
designs employed, its elegance and artistic 
character, and the high order of finish attained. 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or 
glass rich effects have been here produced. 

3d. In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of 
beauty and durability is presented. 

4th. The Double ‘Slide Extension Light pre- 
sents certain features of durability and regu- 
larity of motion that are of merit, while the 
arrangements for avoiding the heating and 
smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are 
unique. 

5th. In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spel- 
ter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in 
workmanship and finish as in chaste character 
and tastefulness of design. 

6th. In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the 
integral parts, the integrity of the character of 
the Goods, as ‘‘CRYSTAL” (few wires or 
chains being used, the arms, etc., being solid 
Crystal), the beauty and taste as well as nov- 
elty of the designs employed, and the excel- 
lence of the material used give this part of 
the Exhibit prominence and value. 

7th. In ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and 
Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chan- 
cel Rails, etc. the several Exhibits of the 
Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. 
The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church 
use are of excellence and beauty, being archi- 
tecturally correct in their respective schools. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. . 
J. R. HAWLEY, Fresident, 
[SEAL. | 


Attest: ALEx. R. BoTELER, Secretary pro tem, 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announces the following report as the basis 
of an Award to MITCHELL, Vance & Co., New 
York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, 
Bronzes and Zinc Imitation Bronzes, 


REPORT. 

‘¢ For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mountings 
of Real Bronze, and Zinc imitations of 
Bronze, with Figures, Vases, and Statuettes 
of the same, the Marble work and the Metal 
work of which are of General Excellence.” 

A. T. GosHOoRN, Director-General. 
J. R. HaAwWLey, President. 
nay 

Attest: ALEX. R. BoTELER, Seeretary, pro tem. 
In announcing results of our Exhibit at the 

International Centennial Exposition we desire 

that the written awards of the Judges as an- 

nounced by the United States Centennial Com- 
mission in each of our groups shall speak for 
themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, Fine Bronze, and 
Marble Clocks, Bronzes, etc., 

597 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


iV 3 
PAARVINS 


oF, 



















COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK 


CALE 


THE BEST ARE 
| © THE CHEAPEST 


MARVIN SAFE &SCALECO. 
‘265 BROADWAY N.Y. 


721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
IIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 














ever gets out of order. 
For will send, post- 
paid, a beautiful steel 


saw-frame, with m . 
tent attachment, with de. 
signs. saw blades, im~ 
jon paper, etc., etc. 

wii 00a 


saw. 

frame for $:.ia. Thousands sold d exhibition in 
ition and ail wledge 
etry, a new and beau 








wan produced with it work no other saw in 
Fee Sap se CHa at en 





SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. 227%t2¢ 


baker, splendid broil a 
. 8) . 
desirable. Warms upper: —_ vt 
FIRE-PLACE 
FIRESIDE JEWEL 5123374438 


beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET Gt hor 
SLANE SUREAAE RARE Hm meron 
BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


ew) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant illumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
§ ANEORT? or GLOBE 

ANFORD’S MAMMOTH %,.9%022 
still a power 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made b 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. ¥. 





“ BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


THE MAGEE STANDARD PARLOR, 
THE MAGEE STANDARD RANGE 











Ui A ee 


<= LB 
the agee Standard Furnace, and 
the Magee Stand rd Base-Burner 
cave ones received the highest premium for supe- 
ONLY MEDA 


were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 

testimonial to the eminent superiority of the Magee 

pee overall others and fully endorses our claims 
or them. 


many. J.Q, A. BUTLER, 92 Beekman st., Agent for 
New Tork City and vicinity. . 


CHARLES ZINN & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Baskets, Willow Ware, Cane 
and Willow Furniture, etc., 
406 BROADWAY 
(near Comal Stuset) 


72, 74, and 76 WALKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 
— For instantly Clearing the 


Discharge Pipes of Wash 
Bowls, Bath Tubs, Stationary 
Wash Tubs, etc., when they 
-—7 








become partially or entirely 
stones a 
This simple and inexpensive 
article does its work perfectly. 
e trouble, annoyance, and 
expense of sending for a 
plumber to free your pipes 
may be avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
Sent by mail on*receipt of 


m the price 
Send po: 
tion. 




















stal-card for descripe 








If you would have 
HEALTH and an Erect 
Form, wear PRAIT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
for Aduits and Chil- 
a dren. Price reduced. 

f Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chestmeasure Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace. 








Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
and four books of 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGYS, 
a = rour new =4. entarged ¢ ogue 


GEO. W. READ & CO., . 
18 to W Lewis St. fdatof Sb to tth stg, B, E.. N.¥, 
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go to almost any extreme rather than for- 


Iusuvanc closely than other expénses, and men will UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


THERE has probably never been an in- 
stance of a great power so suddenly grow- 
ing into existence as is shown by the in- 
troduction of life insurance into this coun- 
try. Upto 1840, when the population of 
the country had reached twenty five mil- 
lions, there was no life insurance to be 
found here, except a few stray policies be- 
longing to English companies. There was 
no good reason why it should not be 
brought out here sooner. The country was 
in a prosperous condition. It had mainiy 
been so since the close of the War of 1812. 
Life insurance was well known and was 
flourishing in England. Some of the En- 
glish companies were then a hundred years 
old. It seems strange, then, that it was in- 
troduced here at so late a day. Its early 
history in this country was equally peculiar. 
The first organization wasin 1841. By the 
greatest effort enough risks were obtained 
to complete the $500,000 insurance re- 
quired to organize the first company. 
Twenty-one trustees were elected; but 
could scarcely be got together. They 
would be chosen only to resign, and it re- 
quired a committee to keep the number 
full. A worse trouble was to get the trust- 
ees out to a meeting. Oftentimes no 
quorum could be got together to do busj- 
ness, and sometimes only one member 
would appear for a meeting. No one, ex- 
cept a very few leading spirits, seemed 
to have any faith that life insurance 
would ever amount to anything in this 
country. The early history of one com- 
pany is the same as that of all of the first 
organizations. It was a hard struggle to 
get any start atall. The first five years 
did not yield as many millions of insur- 
ance. Nor was there any improvement for 
alongtime. As late as 1859, with twenty 
companies pushing hard for business, there 
was but one hundred and forty millions of 
insurance in force, and the gross assets of 
all the companies were but twenty millions. 
The next year the insurance was increased 
about twenty millions, and in 1864 it had 
grown to a total of about four hundred 
millions, with assets of fifty millions. 

The business at this time—twenty-four 
years after the first risk was written in this 
country and only twelve years ago—thus 
amounted to scarce more than that of one 
company now. It had to this point beena 
long, slow growth. Only about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand persons in 
the whole country had insured their lives. 
But here the business began to be fully ap- 
preciated by the public. It was energet- 
ically pushed, to be sure, by the companies 
and their agents. From 1864 to 1870 the 
gross insurance increased at the rate of 
about three hundred millions a year, or un- 
til the total insurance carried was over two 
billions. The business of any one of those 
six years was equal to the total business of 
all the companies for the first twenty-three 
years of its existence. It seemed to sweep 
over the country like a tornado. The 
assets had grown to be two hundred and 
sixty-nine millions. Since that time and 
until now, although the assets have neces- 
sarily increased, as risks have grown older, 
to be over four hundred millions, the in- 
surance carried has not materially increased. 
This is owing, of course, somewhat to nat- 
ural reaction; but more largely to the panic 
of 1873 and the consequent hard times. 
This growth of life insurance since 1864 is 
all the more remarkable in that the war did 
not seem to affect it. It commenced, to 
be sure, about the time or soon after the 
war did; but kept on in its rapid strides 
after the war ceased. 

Large experience and observation show 
us that people who have carried insurance 
for along period are entirely satisfied with 
it. Its best friends are among those who 
have been insured longest. It is quite as- 
tonishing to what an extent some of our 
most wealthy and best business men have 
insured. There is 1 formidable list of men 
who carry two hundred thousand dollars 
or more, while it is no uncommon thing for 
a man to carry one hundred thousand dol- 
lars insurance. The people who insure are 
from all classes, from the wealthiest to the 
laboring man. The insurer, as a rule, 
watches the payment of his premium more 





feit a policy. It is an undoubted fact, how- 
ever, that large numbers of policies go out 
of existence, and this is due to numerous 
causes. More than ten thousand policies 


are now being paid yearly as death-claims, | 


Then the natural changes in family relations 
render it unnecessary for a large number 
to longer carry their insurance, and they 
sell out to the company. Many policies are 
taken to be used for collateral security, and, 
as these are uo longer required, they are 
sold back to the companies. The greatest 
cause in the ceasing of policies lies, however, 
in the inability of parties to continue pay- 
ment. This has been more particularly true 
for the past two years, or since the panic, 
and the wonder is that the number who 
have been compelled to withdraw is as 
small as it is. Here was a tremendous 
financial reaction, that reduced values in 
many instances to one-half what they were 
before. The price of labor has gone down 
with all classes. Large numbers of the 
largest manufactories have been closed and 
the country has seldom seen so general a 
stagnation in business. It would seem nat- 
ural that life insurance would be the first to 
suffer. This business, which for twenty- 
three years, during times of the greatest 
prosperity, only crept so slowly into the 
favor of the public, and which was then so 
rapidly seized upon—this business, it would 
seem, would suffer most terribly by the 
‘*hard times.” The facts are that in 1874 
one hundred and forty-five thousand new 
policies were issued and one hundred and 
fifty-two thousand terminated. In 1875, 
when the times were still harder, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand were issued 
and one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
terminated, So that the number of insurers 
is really increasing. The policies are some- 
what smaller, averaging $2,550 in 1873, 
$2,500 in 1874, and $2,480 in 1875. This, 
most certainly, does not show any dissatis- 


faction with the business; but, rather, a 
most remarkable adhering to it. 





THE many friends of Mr, D. O’Dell, the 
popular s@perintendent of agencies of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, will 
deeply sympathize with him in his recent 
deep affliction. He was married on the 
11th of September, to a lady of Erie, Pa., 
and was called upon to mourn her death on 
the 16th inst. 








INSURANCE, 





1875. 


TH PENNSYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, =: and anes Broadway 
orner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL NAGEMENT, 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
MES BUXRLL, President. 


JA 
FRALEIGH, Secretary 
WILLIAM D. WHITING Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Cc P. 





22,24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


J.P. ROGHRS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President, 








7 and 19 Warren bes my York. 
ait Jan, lst, 1876 ones 85,491,635 
Surp! 667,453 


“4 aa 
pn Os Leu less ork ey in other ‘companies. : 
WM. WALKER, President. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 

Net Assets, January Ist. a . $1,652,949 59 
Ree *d for Premiums..$859, 
« 88, 872 91 _ Mi 942 42 06 


“* Interest.. 
$2,600,891 65 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments. and Annuities. .$196,203 13 
“Returned Premiums and 
Surrendered Policies. , 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, and Con- 
tingent Expenses... --. 52,820 06 


** Commissions to Agents 75,315 67 
“Advertising, Printing, 


and Postage .. .. 19,342 36 
**  Physicivns’ Fees I 131654 75 








8 RMA ok ons eho 5,091 85 
“  Reinsurance..... au 6,197 74 
8578, 695 12 12 
$2,022 022, 196 53 53 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand..... « $70,704 05 
Bonds and Mortgage s held b y 
aay eal 703,287 10 
United States and State Bonds. 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by 
Bonds and other collater: is) 212,455 21 
er €1,555 54 
Loans On Policies .. ........ . 414,348 79 
Premiums in course of Trans- 
mission and Deferred Pree 
Sa eee eee 302,036 48 
Accrued [nterest..... ...+--+.-- 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures..,....... 7.651 62 
Due for Reinsurance... ......+. 6,996 O1 
$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies in force 
December 3ist, 1875, as_per 
standard of State of New 
James. American Exp. 4% 
POMDCID 35... cae b+ esc cdee $1,437,332 00 
Death-claims not due and in 
process of adjustment. ... _ 58,000 0 00 
“$l, 495,332 00 
Surplus to Policyholders....... 526,764 53 


Number ol Pelicies issued during the 


$9.775,050 00 


OFFICERS: 
DWELL, President. 
Heaps s Wecretary- 


ye 
Incarina 








Office of Middle Department. 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
Corner Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup't. 


NICKERBOCKED 





LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MAINE. 


ORGANIZED 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, 


No. 153 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





GROSS ASSETS, 


TEN MILLIONS. 


ANNUAL IMCOME, 


TWO AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. 


SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID Li GALLUP, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN E. DE WITT, EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
GEORGE A. MEYER, (JOSIAHH.DRUMMOND, 
THOMAS DANA, 2p. |DANIEL SHARP, 
ASA P. POTTER, [JAMES W. JUDD, 
EDWARD R. SECCOMB, |JOBL GOLDTHWAIT, 
GEORGE C. RAND, JOHN P. TOWNSEND, 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875... ,.ccccceeeceseceee e824, 150,004 74 








INCOME. 
Premtums,.......+..+...87,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
TOL. ....-reerseeeeerccaecereeeeess: 00 0%04308,920 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
Matured endow- 
DRRRIEN ics caadteeaee $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City taxes.............. 66,421 95 
Commissions. 
Expenses........ wieeieune $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. dist, 1875.. ........5+ $27,677,63 
ASSETS, 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 83 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure.,,.......- 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
bonds..... ie cocapiesas 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
MAGE, 6) Senceds deters: 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, tn banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNTS... cccccccssscses 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 T1 
Premiums due and in 
CHANSIL. ..000.-- 00 cece 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.. 712,576 010— 1,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


cies,... esocoevece eoabaees 24,523,170 
Total surplus to errr? 
ee POP eT My Fk. a $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, 8583 

policies, assur- 

1 See en $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Whwhke.........00000 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to tueir contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, nd business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


"t Actuaries. 





Special i 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPe¢tal, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, recto: 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER, 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
EENRY 8. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER,. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHI, Ja 


DOLPH. : JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORB. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BOBRROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


SIVCEP GAMEMAN mies” | Phaveicions 
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November 30, 1876.] 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKRS, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


ROYAL 





Insurance Company 
OF 

LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 

CAPITAL, - = $10,000,000 Gold. 


TOTAL ASSETS. = = =* $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8. + = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. _ 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANCE C0. 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


§ William Street. 
COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL - - . - - $100,000 
ASSETS - - - - « $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


_HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS Mo. 














THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital...sssccccssseeseserees «++.81,000,000 00 
Quaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,,......ec0+++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,,,........ 951,427 423 
Ondivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293,738 32 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, m Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*atrs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Ris 


ks from 
1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Poltcles not marked of ist 


JANUAFY, 1875........ ceesceccecccesecess seve 3,455,373 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 394 75 


No Policies have been eae upon Life 
=, norupon Fire disconnected with 


ne 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 


1875, to 8lst December, 1875 .........eeees $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $3,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... — 
The Com: has ae pete 
United Bates an to of ‘New it 

City, Bauk, an other tt 0314 yt 
8 secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,544,200) 
Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
the pany. ¢ estimated at.............. 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivablie...... 2 16-980 £0 
in Bank........ .. edecctcecessesececcose - 363,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1972 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst Degember, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 


D 30 H.W 
é ENNIS, GORDON W. URNEAM, 
W. H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY COIT RLES P. BURDETT 
CURT FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
WHLL HOLBROOK, H. MARSHALL, 
VID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES BRY ROBERT L. STUART 
DANIBL 8. MILLER, JAMUS G. DK FOREST 
RGI ER V.BLAKE 


J. D. JONES, Phaddii 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - -* = * = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends oar Een 
Net Surplus - - = - *= = = 


en Assets 


Bank Stocks, 
State and City Bonds, 
Loans on Stocks, pa 

Interest due on ist July, 187 


Bills Receivab 





eee e teehee e eee PP ORr ee eeeeeeeees 


Balance in = <a ABONUB. 000, ccccccscccceccccccsccecces 


tee Ceteeentereresteeee 


Pawretteceessesarsesee 


teen eee Sete ee tee FO%-seeee sees eeinns see 


$3,000,000 00 
1,845,521 47 
247,326 66 
958,868 71 


- -° $6,051,716 84 


£428. 9. 
1,922.7 $3 


a 





PPPPTTTTLI LTT Tree rere 


PPP ee 


I ic 0 hess ci ccccce-sacccccctenanhectbbbibiiiideti ih pcdeacetlnénted <onsealdyes ane “uke Be 716 84 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist July, sth etc $s 
HR Em sie ramps elder ee seein cee: RIS ee __Yee $$ 


. HH. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
CE. Eman 'z,} ‘Ase’t Secretaries. 


Ane Wirt tan Pisin 











16. 
THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


aS 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








——_9-——— 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. é; 


J. ¥. SEYMOUR, 
Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. Atthat time its HISTORY AND coN- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 - adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts...........0.e00. $62,000,000 — 
Death-Claims Paid....,..........++ 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 
nae Petesl yylveetall sl eyed 19,000,000 alienied Tig tie Cueiginy? te: “208 lies 
umber of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cam AGRO. oo oc ccinies oc ccinecccaces 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 * TONTINE 
aa baton then INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 3 : 
Amount Insured.................- $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
Pisth ineten . po 000 of distinguished actuaries and the approva 
ee reas atiedy eaters pp of the ablest business men. It combines, 
Interest Receipts........0..eseeeee 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 
Death-Claims Paid...............000 1,525,000 


’ tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 


Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 





Bes iiinha cwaciewdsctdeeteodeisace 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...........+.0006 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 
——_— 


ALL }POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘¢‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THis KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON Tif POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Tea, Fifteen 
or Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE, These are united in the ‘‘Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lirt INSURANCE COMPANY. 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME OFFICE 
OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Farm and Garden. 
MONSTER GRAPE-VINES. | 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New England 
Farmer, writing from Santa Barbara, Cal., 
gives the following account of some monster 
grape-vines in that country: 


“*T believe, for large crops every year and for 
early bearing of fruit trees, California surpasses 
most other countries ; but in flavor and quality 
of fruit she is far surpassed by countries in 
colder climates, except insome few varieties of 
fruits. This exception includes the grape, for 
California is the home of the largest, the most 
prolific, and the most celebrated grape-vines in 
the world; and she is the favored land of the 
grape, for the crop has never been known to 
fail since the introduction of the ‘ Mission’ va- 


riety, over a century ago, by the early mission- 


aries from Spain. The ‘ Mission’ was the only 
grape culivated here previous to 1853; since 
which time all the choice European varieties, 
as Well as those from the Eastern States, have 
been successfully cultivated. 

‘In this connection some account of the big 
grape-vine of Montecito, near Santa Barbara, 
may perhaps be of interest to those of your 
readers who have all heard of this great won- 
der ; for 

“*In Montecito’s vale of beauty, 
Near the mountains and near the sea, 
Overlooking sea and country, 
Stood the far-famed grape-tree,’ 
which is known as the ‘grape-tree of 10,000 
clusters,’ because its annual yield, previous to 
its decline and death, had for many years been 
from 7,500 to 10,000 clusters. It takes but little of 
poetic imagination to transform this vine into a 
tree, as, on account of the immense propor- 
tions of its trunk and limbs, it resembles a 
large tree more than a vine. The Sacramento 
Herald, in an article on this subject, says : ‘ The 
trunk of the vine is like the body of a big tree, 
and under its foliage 2,500 persons could be 
seated.’ Until recently the big vine was in the 
possession of a Spanish family, who had erected 
a large dancing-floor under one side of it, 
where large dancing parties of natives were 
held, according to their customs. The gigantic 
vine, with its dense and beautifal foliage, pos- 
sessed peculiar charms, which attracted these 
people; and as they related to each other the 
remantic traditions of several generations of 
its Spapish owners, and recounted the incidents 
of their own pleasant associations under its 
wide-spreading branches, it seemed to them a 
shady paradise for their unlimited enjoyment. 

“The interesting incidents of these Spanish 
traditions furnished material for an entertain- 
ing romance, which appeared in The Overland 
Monthly Magazine, several years since. The 
romance is called the ‘Legend of the Monte- 
cito Grape-vine.’ The hero and heroine of 
this tale were Don Carlos Jose Maria Domin- 
quez and Dona Maria Marcelina Felis. * The 
legend relates that about a century since a 
grape-cutting was presented as a riding-whip 
to this young Spanish lady, by her lover, and 
planted by her, at his request, after she had 
used it for that purpose on a horseback jour- 
ney from Los Angeles to this place. Accord- 
ing to this tale, the vine was 100 years old when 
it died ; and if it had not been destroyed by the 
dancing-floor and other surroundings, which 
excluded sun and air from its roots, it would 
probably have continued to flourish for cen- 
turies tocome. But, be that as it may, it can 
now only be recorded in history as having 
grown and flourished, and as having been de- 
stroyed in the first century of its existence. 

‘*Though there have been very large grape- 
vines in both ancient and modern times—such, 
for instance, as those from the wood of which 
boards twelve feet long and fifteen inches 
broad were made, and are said to have been 
used in making the great doors of the Cathe- 
dral of Ravenna; and such as those from the 
wood of which a statueof Jupiter for the city 
cf Apollouvia aud the columns of Juno’s Tem- 
ple, Matapoot, were made—yet there is no 
record of any vine in ancient or modern his- 
tory that equals this great prodigy, either in 
massive proportions or marvelous crops pro- 
duced. And this vine has left a beautiful 
daughter growing near the spot where it stood, 
upon which its mantle of greatness has de- 
scended. This isthe ‘ Daughter Vine’ ; so-called 
because it grew from a cutting of the big vine, 
being now almost as large as the old vine and 
fully as prolific as its parent. The daughter is 
now the largest living vine in the world, and 
the Queen’s celebrated vine at Hampton Court, 
England, ranks next in size. One of the main 
branches of the parent vine equals in diameter 
the trunk of the English vine, which is grown 
under glass and is supposed to be about 200 years 
old. Its annual yield is from 1,400 to 2,000 lbs.; 
while the big vine produced six tons, or 12,000 
pounds, annually, which is equal to the crop of 
an acre of the most prolific vineyard of California 
and equal to the crop produced by two acres of 
vineyard of any other grape country, such ‘as 
France, Germany, or Ohio. It has often been 

gid that this vine covered an area of an acre of 
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ground; but during the last ten years it only 
covered about 12,000 square feet, and at the 
outer edge the limbs were nearly two inches in 
diameter where they had been cut off, show- 
ing that at some former period a far greater 
area was covered by the limbs. It is said that 
many years since a storm destroyed part of the 
trellis; and that the indolence of the Spanish 
owner caused the vine to be cut back, rather 
than re-erect so extensi¥e a trellis. From the 
late appearance of the vine, it was evident to 
me that in former years the area covered was 
nearly double that covered during the last 
decade, and, on inquiry made of the daughter 
of the Spanish lady who planted the vine, this 
inference was confirmed. Siema. 
“SANTA BARBARA, CAL., 1876.” 


WASHING BUTTER. 


WE extract from a paper read by I. C. Cur- 
tis, of Wisconsin, before the Columbia County 
Society, of that state, the following directions 
about working or washing butter: 

“Butter gathered in a churn always contains 
more or less buttermilk, which would soon 
spoil the butter if not removed. There are two 
ways of removingit. One is by kneading it in 
water or brine, and the other by kneading it 
without water. One is called ‘washing’ and 
the other ‘working.’ The former removes it 
much more rapidly than the latter. As to which 
is the be‘ter way there are conflicting opinions. 

‘The flavor of butter which has been washed 
is different from that which has not been 
washed. The difference between washed and 
unwashed butter is analagous to the difference 
between clarified and unclarified sugar. When 
unwashed, there is always a little buttermilk 
and sugar adhering to the butter, that give it a 
peculiar flavor in addition to that of pure b 
ter, which many people like when it is new. 

‘“‘Washing removes all this foreign matter, 
and leaves only the taste of the butter pure and 
simple. Those who prefer the taste of the but- 
ter to the foreign ingredients mixcd with it 
like the washed butter best. 

“The assertion is often made and many peo- 
ple believe that water washes out the flavor of 
the butter; but it only cleanses the butter of the 
buttermilk, sugar, and milk acid, which may 
adhere to it, just as clarifying sugar removes 
from it the foreign matters which modify its 
true flavor. The flavor of butter consists of 
fatty matters, which do not combine with water 
it all, and cannot, therefore, be washed away 





by it. 

“The effect of washing upon the keeping 
quality of butter depends upon the purity of 
the water with which the washing is done. If 
the water contains no foreign matter, that will 
effect the butter, it will keep better for washing 
the buttermilk out than working it out. But, 
if the water is hard, from the presence of lime, 
or contains anything that could injure the but- 
ter by contact with it, washing becomes an in- 
jury, instead of a benefit, tothe keeping. Noth- 
ing but the best and purest water should be 
used about butter. Very hard water is al- 
ways objectionable. It is not, however, so ob- 
jectionable as the water from wells which 
contains muddy sediments, so full of organic 
matter as to become tainted. Water standing 
over such mud takes in the taint, and, if used 
for washing butter, is sure to injure it for long 
keeping. There is a good deal of well-water, 
otherwise good, which is rendered entirely unfit 
for using about butter, for reasons of sediment 
at the bottom of the well. 

“This is frequently the case in dry times, 
when wells get low and the influx small, and 
the water in them is too slowly changed. [ 
ounce saw a lot of nice butter spoiled entirely 
for table use, in twenty-four hours, by being 
washed with water from a well which was low 


and the sediment in its bottom had become af- 
fected. 


“At the suggestion of Mr. Willis, a dealer in 
butter at Portage, we made a tub of butter, con- 
taining some forty pounds, by washing quite 
freely until all traces of milk were impercepti- 
ble ; salting with one ounce of Ashton salt to 
the pound ; working the salt evenly through it 
at one working and packing it atonce. The top 
was covered with a cloth and about one inch 
of salt placed thereon, and a well-fitting cover 
put over the whole tub. The butter was made, 
and placed in the commodious store of Mr. 
Willis about the middle of last June, where it 
it has remained until the present time. The 
season has been an uncommon bad one for 
keeping butter, tending to mold and rancidity. 

“The room of Mr. Willis is a basement, nine 
feet in hight or depth below the general sur- 
face of the ground. The butter was stored 
about four feet from the bottom of the floor, 
the part we considered the coolest that would 
likely be free from mold. We opened it yes- 
terday, and found it perfectly sweet, almost 
free from the usual packed taste of June but- 
ter. Mr. Willis pronounced it the most perfect 
tub of June butter he had ever examined, that 
had been packed for that length of time. Had 
it been a firkin or a package, headed up so as to 
exclude the air, the result would not have been 
so unexpected.” 











FERNS IN THE PARLOR. 


Mr. MILTON writes to the Germantown Tele- 
graph: 

“Ferns are plants the culture of which 
is very interesting, either in the greenhouse or 
parlor. Nothing adorns a sitting-room more 
than a case of ferns in luxuriant health, in the 
midst of winter, when vegetation is at rest out- 
doors and nothing meets the eye but bare trees 
and showers of snow. A case for this purpose 
may be made of any size and almost any shape. 
In their construction, however, several particu- 
lar points have tobe borne in mind, for the 
benefit of the plants which are to grow in them; 
the first of which is a means of obtaining a 
thorough drainage. More failures occur in the 
cultivation of plants in Wardian cases from 
imperfect drainage than from any other cause, 
nothing being more injurious to the plants 
than sour, stagnant soil ; and, however porous 
the soil itself may be, without perfect drainage 
it cannot belong in a condition suitable for 
supplying a healthy food for plants. The water 
retained in thesoil, having po means of escape, 
soon sours it. To secure good drainage, also 
dryness and tidiness in that part of the room 
where the case stands, two bottoms are neces- 
sary: one, the true bottom, which should be 
thoroughly perforated, to allow the free escape 
of the water; below this one another should 
be placed, to receive the water as it passes from 
the soil, and therefore requires to be water- 
tight, and so adjusted that it can be emptied 
and cleansed without disturbing any other part 
of the case. Onthe upper bottom place a good 
thick layer of potsherds and charcoal, for drain- 
age. Upon this put a small mound of suitable 
soil for ferns—peat, loam, and a good mixture of 
sand. Secure to this mound small stones and 
shells, so as toim tate a small rock- work, allow- 
ing sufficient cavities for planting ferns and 
mosses. 

‘*Proper means of ventilation is also neces- 
sary, which is best acquired by having part of 
the roof movable. When so constructed that 
the movable part can slide over the fixed part, it 
gives the least trouble, and is the most conven- 
ient when cleaning, waterivg, or planting the 
ferns. Top ventilation is better, for the wel- 
fare of the plants, than when side ventilation 
is adopted, as then there is no ill effects arising 
from cold draughts passing through them. 

“When planting the ferns, put some erect- 
growing kinds at the top, and the more dwarf 
and bushy ones on the sides of the mound, 
using mosses for carpeting the whole—mosses 
of the denticulata type. Those of the caules- 
cent kinds, which succeed in these cases, look 
best mixed through the ferns, Upon removing 
the plants from the pots, do not break up the 
balls any before planting. The roots will soon 
make a start into the fresh soil, which should 
be pressed rather firmly around the roots. 
After the plents are in, give a good watering 
and shut close for a few days. In selecting 
plants for such purposes, dwarf-grown plants, 
in small pots, are the best. 





HIGH FARMING. 





THE profits of market gardeners are often 
cited to show that farmers may obtain much 
greater profits if they would or could manure 
their fields with equal liberality. But such 
writers evidently never tried the experiment. 
Market gardeners sell the most of their crops 
for immediate “ consumption—as radishes, 
onions, beets, turnips, ete.—in bunches, not 
waiting for them to mature; and they often 
realize $500 from an acre of land on which 
they put $200 worth of manure annually. Now 
suppose that a farmer should try the experi- 
ment of putting 100 loads of manure on an 
acre of land, what crop could he grow that 
would pay the worth of the manure? Suppose 
that he got 80 bushels of shelled corn, worth 
60 cents a bushel—$48 and $10 worth of fodder 
—where are his profits? Then suppose that 
he obtained 200 bushels of potatoes, worth 50 
cents per bushel generally, in most places ; or 
40 bushels of wheat; ora large crop of any 
other farm product ; where would the profits 
comein? But there is a kind of “ high farm- 
ing” that does pay. Keep live stock to produce 
manure enough to @mable you to enrich your 
lands to a degree of fertility which may insure 
what may be called first-rate crops; and when 
you have your land in that condition you have 
done all that can be done profitably. 





PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


But few things add more to the cheerfulness 
of a sitting-room than a few plants, in healthy 
and vigorous growth. These may be of various 
kinds, according to the taste of the individual. 
Geraniums, pinks, ivy, and other common flow- 
ers are easily and cheaply grown. It is surpris- 
ing what handsome foliage and what quanti- 
ties of flowers can be produced in the sitting- 
reom, under the care of the person who loves 
flowers. Such a person needs but little instruc- 
tion, for what is done seems intuitive—the right 
thing at the right time. We have seen’eventhe 
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camellia grown finely in a sitting-room; yet this 
was a rare case. The use of novelties always 
furnishes increased interest to the culture of 
flowers and many novelties are readily procur- 
able. For instance, take a large sweet potato 
and place it inthe mouth of a fruit-can, or a 
small earthen jar, filled with rain-water, allow- 
ing the potato to dip into the water, say two 
or three inches. Set in awarm, sunny spot, and 
soon it will sprout. Break off all but three or 
four shoots, and allow these to droop, or train 
on a trellis, or in any other way that seems de- 
sirable. Nothing more is necessary to be dore 
than to supply additional water as fast as evap- 
oration diminishes the depth in the jar. The 
sweet potato is a vine, and a very pretty one. 
A sponge filled with the seed of cress and 
kept moist will soon appear a ball of living 
green. A pot or, better, apan filled with bulbs 
of oxalis offers a pretty sight. Whatever is 
selected, however, remember not to give too 
much heat. A cool temperament at night and 
sunlight and warmth by day, with the ordinary 
care which a lover of flowers would exercise, 
insures success. Not every one can have a 
greenhouse ; but any one who chooses may 
share a portion of its delights in his or her 


own house. 
LL 


HEELING IN TREES. 


MANny persons who wish to plant trees are at 
a loss to know when it is best to buy and set. 
Both fall and spring setting are advocated by 
high authority. Both of these seasons have 
their advantages and disadvantages. Indeed, 
so much depends on the season, both preced- 
ing and following the transplanting, that it is 
impessible to determine beforehand which will 
prove the best time in any particular year. 
But there is one method that I have found a 
good one in all kinds of seasons, and that is to 
dig the trees in the fall and heel them in—that 
is, lay them in a slanting position and cover 
with a foot or so of soil; not only the roots, but 
a considerable portion of the trunks and 
branches of the trees. Trees that would be 
killed outright or severely damaged by the 
winter, if planted out in the fall, will pass 
though without any damage, and even in 
many cases bein a better condition than if left 
in the nursery till spring. The advantages of 
digging and heeling in in the fall are: First, 
they are better protected from the severity of 
the winter’s cold. Second, the mounds made 
in digging will form a callous around next to 
the bark during the winter, and are thus ready 
to send out new rootlets as soon as planted out 
in the spring. Such trees get a start much 
sooner in the season than those that are not 
dug till spring. Third, trees heeled in are 
ready to be set at the earliest moment that the 
soil is in a condition to be worked in the 
spring, which is not always the case when trees 
have to be procured from the nursery at that 
season. Fourth, they can be taken out of the 
ground only as they are set, a few ata time, 
and thus avoid exposure while being trans- 
planted.—L. J. TEMPLIN. 





VIRGINIA SWEETENING. 


Some of the Virginia papers, working for an 
extension of the agricultural interests of that 
state, are again urging farmers to give more 
attention to the cultivation of sorghum. They 
state that sorghum molasses can be produced 
equally as well now and to as great an extent, 
as it was inthe ante-wartimes. This article 
was used almost exclusively then; but has 
since been displaced by Louisiana and West 
India molasses, for no other reason than the 
neglect of producing the cane. It may seem 
somewhat out of place to bring up matters of 
this kind at a time when that portion of the 
country is particularly upset by the turmoil of a 
Presidential election; but the apparent bene- 
fits of its production to both consumers and 
producers makes it a matter that should be 
kept before the farming interest. A sample of 
this year’s product was recently received by 
the editor of one of the local papers, who 
states that it ‘is really a delightful syrup. It 
is clear, sweet, and rich, and we do not under- 
stand why our farmers do not more generally 
enter into the cultivation of the cane. Besides 
the molasses, the cane is excellent for stock.” 








RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


THE anpual report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture shows that there were distributed 
during the past year 1,520,000 packages of veg- 
etable and field seeds and textiles, including 
nearly 900,000 of vegetable, 372,000 of flower, 
66,000 of wheat, 64,000 of tobacco, and 863 of 
cotton. These seeds, the report says, were col- 
lected from all parts of the world, selected be- 
cause of their peculiar excellence, and put into 
the hands of thousands of individuals who 
make them the germs from which are to grow 
a quantity of product that is to characterize 
the future operations of the farmer and gar- 
dener. 


..--“ Oleomargarine,”’ or suet butter, accord- 
ing to the London News, is now imported into 
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Great Britain by hundreds of to 
A London dealer was prosecuted under. the 
Adulteration Act for selling it, and was mulcted 
in £5 fine, the magistrate considering that there 
had been no intention on the part of the de- 
fendant to deceive, and the News saying that 
there was no wish on the part of the authori- 
ties te stop its sale. All that wasrequired was 
that the seller should affix a label to the article, 
showing that it was not butter, but butterine. 
It was sold at the rate of about 11d. a pound; 
under the name of ‘‘Dutch butter.”’ 


....Mr. Horace Capron, ex-Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who went to Japan, there to or- 
ganize an agricultural department, received for 
this service $20,000.a year in gold. Now he is 
going to live in Washington, and has built a 
beautiful house, filled with rare and costly 
Japanese furnishings. 


neevery week. 





AGRICULTURAL. 








~ AUREL Mokne eds at Seal Tor holon 


prices ure giving their seeds of unsurpassed qual- 
og an immense sale. Send 10 cts. for P iilustrated 
Catal aa 

. B. BURLEIGH & BRO., Plainfield, Conn. 


Crem blooming Roses & House Plants, 


cuales — for $1, 5 for 50c. Samples 25c, 
& Paterson Nurseries. P PATERSON. Nu. 








Seeds and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Vegetable and Flower Gar- 
den free to all on receipt of 
postage-stamp. 


WM. H. CARSON, 


Seedsman, 
125 Chambers St., N. Y-, 
“hiss of Feter Henderson &Co.). 








Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


21 and 23 Barclay St., cor. Church 8t., N. Y. 


Centennial 
Award and 
Diploma. 


Lamps, 
Artistic 
>, Bronzes, 
Call 
Bells. 


For sale by 
lending deal- 
ers, 


5 First Prize Medals 


AWARDED 


VANITY FAIR, 


INCLUDING 
VIENNA, 1873, 
and the Latest Award at Philadelphia, 
U. 8, Centennial Grand Medal of Merit, 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
and JUDGES’ SPECIAL REPORT. 


CIGARETTES. 


There are times and places tolerant only of the 
Cigarette, tenderly white and_ sweetly fragrant. 
nen made from t delicious Tobacco, 


VANITY FAIR, 


bey! will Fahy ed & smile that will illumine the plaekost 
of crowd 


VANITY PAIR CIGARETTES ae elegantly 
Put up and sold by all first-class dealer: 


WM. 8S. KIMBALL & cO., 
Peerless Tobacco Werks, Rochester. N. Y. 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
PURE AND SILVER-GLOSS STARCH, 


KINCSFORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN- STARCH, 


the Very. Best in. the Market. 

















-A few hundred eztra large b “e. 
If by mail, 25 Scents 6 bee dos or dozen extra. 


Y 
5774 Germantown yy it, Pee aeiphia. Pa. 


BUY 


THE SILVER EAGLE 


CORN-SHELLER, 


WITH SEPARATOR, 
ALSO BUY 


CLARK’S LEVER CUTTERS, 


for cutting Hay, Stalks, and Straw; and 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS OF ALL 
THE BEST PATTERNS. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 








THE FLORENCE HEATER. 





For all who want PURE, MOIST, WARM AIR in 
ALS. B ROOMS, OFFICES, SHOPS, 
HALLS: QREREVATORIES, etc. etc. 
ont be used anywhere, without connection 
ith chimney-fiues, as it generates no smoke or nox- 
ious gases. 


THE FLORENCE COOK. 
Meats, and more 
Bread, etc., i Digestible 
Cooked by than when 
this STOVE Cooked 
are better by Wood 
flavored or Coal. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Florence Sewing Machine Co., 


FLORENCE, MASS., 


WHO ALSO MAKE THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINES AND SKATES IN THE MARKET, 


39 Union. Square, New York; nt Washington 8t., 
Boston; 66 Lake St., ee eS hn Montgemery 
8t., San Franciaco. ‘Bena 


FAINT 


Your honses with the 


GLOBE 


White Lead and Mixed Paint Go's 
PAINTS. 
are mixed ready for use any shade or color, 


and a sid in any quantities from one quart to a 
barrel. 
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DO YOUR OWN PAINTING. 

These Pain's are made of pure Whiie Lead, Zinc 
and Lineeed Oil, held iu solution and ready for use; 
are one-third cheaper and will last three times as 
long as Painis mixed in the ordinary way. Twenty- 
five dollars reward will be paid for every ounce of 
adulteration found in them. Thousands of houses 
and some of the finest villas in America are painted 
with these Paints. Send for testimonials of same. 
Also for Sample Colors and Price Lists. 6 


GLOBE MIXED PAINT O 
Office, 76 Cortlandt Sibeot; N.Y. 


Works, cor. Morgan and Washington Streets, 
Jersey City. 


SAM’U A. BUSICK, JOHN H. BULGER, 
President. Secretary 


SAW. eae L FOR OR THE PEOPLE 
soy nnd oben 








CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Bleck, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufactore every description of 
VITRIFIED, SALT-GLAZED 


Customers can paleee from a 
Connections, and every article te. 








ior to any 


sewer-Pipe made in this country: 


ee |VHO FOR \GALIFORNIA ! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, |: 
Large Lahor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 
from Bost N ork, Phil- 
ay iphia, Baltimore, Chicag zo, et ric 
maha, and Intermediate Point 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Npruil jibe A Variety of 


imber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


vestment. 
ALLIFORNEA the lands eying on each side 
of the main line of the Central Pacific Railroad ex- 


They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
—embracing the semi-trovica ng. w{th those of in the 
lower valleys—correspondi bh those of Spain, 
Italy, and the shores of the "M. editerranean—the 
vine, orchard, and grain-lands of the foot-hills—cor- 
responding with those of Kra France, Germany, and 
Auatrig— end the timber-lands of the bas a ma 

opes—corres — with those of f Maine. 
Noes ay, etc. 


grown i 
elsewhere. The lands in this belt, purchased = 
the Company, have resulted in gratifying success 
the settlers. eat can ry wy! lie in the field in 
threshed and shi fang the fruit trees and vines 
are not troubled by insects or biig 
Aloe the ALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BR CH, inthe renowned Vailey of the Sacra- 
pois extending from the center tothe northern 
boundary of the state, the Company also offer a 
choice selection, with the same gene 41 characteris- 
tics. This valley isat present the sedt of the most 
successtal culture of small grains—wheat, barley, 
ete.—in the country, anda offers por vales 
faci ities for extensive and profitable hs A 
i® ane whole comprises some of the beat 


short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is est: 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. Large 
berds of cattle are maintained with little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which 
join it. erever the proper cultivation has been 
applied these lands yaa e yielded good crops of fruits, 
caren; and esculents. 

» inthe reat Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have s0 successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil andthe —— 
— a of the climate, the eer have also good 


lan 
TYLE PATENT peer FROM THE UNITED 
TES MENT. 


These lands will be scla in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Im_ igrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real property, certain 
= a in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
phlets, maps, etc. will be furnished by ap- 
plication to - 

J 


. B. 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
OMPANY, 


Railroad Suiting, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
n Francisco, Cal. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow} 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETE 
WILL TELL YOU. ” 
It will detect and indicate Ky pom | 
any change in the weather 12to 2% hours 
in advance. it will tell what kind ofa 











qptcre. lan their work 
according to Its red ctions. It will 
save fifty’ times ita‘ cost ina single sea- 
son. There is an accurate thermom- 
eter attached, which alone is worth the 
price of pala tana aa We send BS 
Tress pa ay ess, OD receipt 
of Two Doll 
Agents Wanted. 4 AE for circwar 
H.W. POOL & CO., 


835 Broadway,-N.Y 


What the Public Say. 

We have carefully inspected the 
above-described Signal Service Barom- 
eet and found it wrno are seated v 

o onora’ 
and reliable.—Boston Da be. % 





s Syracuse, N. Y., ny og 
Send immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good Satiafaction and sells 

at sight. JOHN R. BAKER. 
Ship ‘ Twilight,” San Francisco, Aug. 1st, 1876 
I find your ometer beeen as weil as one that 
costs fifty dollars. Toms — Te pr. OAS. it every time. 
B. RODGE: 
Mention this? fer te writing. 





HARRISON °S MILLS 


Grand Medalat Centennial. 


Grinding Mill, 

For all substances wet or dry, 

Built of burr stone and iron, 
For heavy or light power. 


Cleaner Grinder and Bolter. 
Ordinary size, 9 feet by 4 feet 
Capacity 5 bushels per hour, 
inest flour, largest yields, 
Cooled a a strong air blast. 
mi! “i _~ coat 
Of the oa style mills, 


Substantial, and very durable. 


Grind 75 bushels per hour. 
Thickest French burr stones, 
Double discharge ts 
babbitt boxes. 
Solid self-adjusting burr 


hese Mills excel all others, ev_n compared with thoee of double 
the size, double the weight, and double the price. 
EDW Aap HAI N, Patentee 


and Sole Manufacturer, 
35 Howard Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 








READY 
R IMMEDIATE USE. 
Ae or case it has given 


‘action ; and among 





TRAVEL. 
NEW FD 2 Bye take A NEW 
New York—Centr of New issue op 


e 
9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 00, 6:30 P.M; f Q 
7:35, 9:05 A.M.; 12:50, 4:20, 6:20 P.M. Leave Phila- 
detphia at 7:30, cdo A. 1:30. 3:20. 5400. 6:90 PM. Pulls 
‘Room Cars are attached to the7:45and 
His A.M. trains from New York and to trains 1 aving 
Third pimid ye f d Berks by: Loh 5: jap hy 6:30 P.M, All trains 


Trenton ion to and from Trenton. 
Trains leave +S ae at 5:45, abe 9:05, 10;20 A.M.; 2:10; 


3:45, 5:45, 7:20 P. 
H. PLB COWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent C. R.R. of N. J; 








take 
The shortest, safest, quickest, and - oy comfort- 
able routes are those owned by the Chicago and 
ny. It owns over two 


. any ticket agent to show re its maps and 
tim: | oo agents can sell yon through 
tickets by this rou 


Buy your tickets v via the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacramento, Dgzden. Salt Lake oer. & Cheyenne, Den- 
ver, Omaha, Lincoln, Council Blu Yanktwun, Sioux 
City, Dubuque, Le og St. Paul, Duluth, Marquette 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Milwaukee, and ail 
points west or Se eewedl of Chicago. 

If you wish the test traveling accommodations, vou 
pA, buy your tickets by this route and will take no 


a. sed for Speed, Com- 
1 Well-Ballasted, and 
Ra'le. nasa Couples Air 


This popular route is uns 
for and Track ‘0 ene, Ly - 


Won Through Tro cago to all points 
orth, and North west secuxen to poanenge rs all 
the COMFOR RTS IN MODERN BA RAIL RAV- 


PULLMAN 1! ALACE CARS 


are run on all trains of t. ‘s road. 

Thisis the ONLY LINK running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul or Chicago and Milwaukee, an 
this is the ONLY LINE that runs Pulman Drawin 
room $ ‘3 that 4 J the Overland Sleep- 
ers on the | Union Pacific Railroa 

For Rates or Information not ittatnable from your 
home ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 


General Superintendent, Gen’l Passengr AvgePt, 
CHICAGO. 1..L 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 














All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. Particu- 
lar attention given to Cnurch Bells, Chimes, and Peals of 
Bells. lustrated Catalogue sent free. 








Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low- 
ed Catalogue with 700 testimcnials, prices, ete. t free. 
Blymyer Manefacturing Co., Gincinnati,O- 


tala in % + 5 bot dhe FOUNDRY. 
ab 


Superior aus ay. and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
‘actories, Court- 


Alarms, Tower ks, etc. Fully Warranted. 


Cloe 
Iiuatrated Catalogue sent Pree. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 B. Second St.,Cin, 


MEDICAL. 
THE ORICINAL 


CROTON POINT WINES, 


DR. R. T. "UNDERHILL, 
ARE NOW FOR SALE IN BEHALF OF THE ES 
TATE. FOR SACRAMENTAL, MEDICINAL, AND 











f . 
1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870 and are strictly pure, ‘being 
neither “ watered, liquored, or drugged.” Dr. 
derhil,’s descriptive gatas with price-list, sent 
on application. Addre 
* DR.UN DEREILL WINE DEPOT,” 
The W hipped i as 2 away, 3 % 
e Wines s in any quan’ Oo an rt o 
the country by express, C. OD. ’ oF 











EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 
GRAY HATR or 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers. 
E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William &t., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 





we 
name the proprietors of this pa wh have used 
extensively and do not ite to recommend 


oe RA ER 
peared cabaraasym oe es 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 





P.-O. Box 8951, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodidiec of Iron 


bilitated Constitationsand femal female yp ok sordere 





samen, So 


see shy Srp eee eo 
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‘or Beauty ef Polish 


Rionbe nhs, 40ers 


SENT 


Cheapntes pen, Clens- 
rs, Canten, 





BROADWAY STYLES IN clothing 
can be secured by use of. our noted 
system of Self-Measurement. 
Guaranteed inevery instance. Send 
for samples of Cloths and Fashion 
Plates, oe full directions for order- 
ing by ma 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 
CLOTHIERS, 


FREE 241 Broadway, New York. 
DUPLICATES 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL DESIGNS: 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, i3 John Street; 
at Factory, Middictown, Conn.; 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


CORHAM & CO., 
SILVERWARE 


AND 
Fine Electro-Plate. 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
CRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ya 


SONS. 


PIANOS. 


92 Bi ARERCOS ew S i ork 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE 


ARGAND BASE-BURNER, 























Wika 


Seven sizes without ovens. Six sizes with high 
ovens. Two sizes with low ovens. Three sizes of 
Parior Heaters. The ofiginal of this class! All 
others in the market are copies and infringements. 


PERRY & CO., 
Albany; Chicage, Hil.; New York City. 


WwW. BS. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,: 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Same atera 
pogenes, Ss —w;- 


yard 

Hyarants, i Rrect Wa Washers 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

. Highest Medal awarded 

them by the ag Ay a 
sition at Paris, 

, and Vie ns. Austcia, in 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. 


THE GREAT NEW YORK —" 


BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 


*REICHE soPrie 
FROM 2TILL 5 AND FROM 8 TILL 100’CLOCK. NEIT 
TO RENDER THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK AQUA RIUM t UNSURPASSA BLE. 
(No extras charged.) 





IC INGTRUCHION A AND PUBLIC 
yuk 
AR TUM EN AMI 
DAY Ook RA 
TION ON WHON ESD! OCT. lith 


T AEDATE F aad oe 
oM., DAILY 





STERS FROM THE N’S 

ie CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

EVE SEA. DODWORTH’S SU- 

A ERB ORGHEST nA: DELIGHTFUL 

ume EACH DAY AND EVENING 

HER PAINSN R EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED 





CHILDREN, HALF PRICE. 





¥ Ss, CRRDEN NI 
fice 26, John St293_ 





ESTERBROOK & CO \i 
FALCON PEN. 





BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 


267 SIXTH AVENUE, CORNER 17th STREET. 


Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, +o. bo gpazein = —-- Oil-Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 
Window es an . 


rnices 





DEGRAAF & COCHRANE, 
152 and 154 W. 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. N Y., 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
LARGEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES TO BE FOUND. 
PARLOR, CHAMBER, AND DININC-ROOM FURNITURE, CORNICES, 
PIER CLASSES, MATTRESSES, SPRINC BEDS, Etc, 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 1873, 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER [NDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The BHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATH, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





F. M. HOLMES & C0. 


The largest Furnitur 





Factory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 
warerooms, 186 Hanover 


St , Boston, Mass 


THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





JAPANESE CURIOS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Brouzes, Porcelain, and Lacquer Wares. 
Suitable for Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Pres- 
ents, has just been received and is for sale, wholesale 

and retail, b. 

OHN D. EMACK, - 
114 WILLIAM EET, New York ; 


1342.¢ CG ys T PUREST, Eptadelphia, 


N. B. a Churel Fairs we put up sample boxes 
containing small Cabinets, Glove, Handkerchief and 
oe Boxes, Trays, ete. -» ete., ranging from 

to 





(From Boston Jowrnal of Gommerce 
lvEs PATENT LAMP ©o., 41 Barclay Street, N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs :—Accept the warm congratulations of 
of Commerce for the great victory 


you have gained in —_ Trying Bway the very highest 
award at the Expositio To receive such a 
commendation when the com tition was more than 
the world ever seen cannot too ay appreci- 
ated by you. Your rea rs ey ery truly 
_yours, N ATWOOD, Manager. 





BUSINESS HOUSES AND CORPORATIONS 


wishing to secure or extend trade in the 


SOUTHWEST 


cannot secure a better medium than the 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL, 


the leading 
Independent Republican Paper of the South 


and universally regarded as a representative journal 
throughout the Southernand Ohio Valiey States. As 
such it may fairly ad- 
vertisers who eeek general publicity in the great 
Southwest. 





The WEEKLY COMMERCIAL, a sateen edited 
and handsome family quarto, has a very general 
reading by the most inte ligent classes all over the 
Southwest. 

Kates very reasonable, quantity and quality of cir- 
culation considered. Apply for information to the 
Commercial Company, Louisville, Ky., or to any re- 
putable advertising agency. 


H. 7 ees PATENT. 


OS 





SSBESTO 
* wrens RIALs. 


sbhestos Roofing og white Fire-proof Coatin 
for steep or fiat’ Toofs in all climates. vf 








deste pas Feits me Raskin fa “ ang {Eat 


articies are ready for use and be easi y 
applica byany one. Send for Pamphlets, F TT 
e 


H. W.JO0OBNS, 87 ACTOR L 
Pa ye wi? MANUFACTUR 
DOWNIE TRA yo Ee 
W.J.GLOV 
‘y HEMPSTED & CO. 00 Ciuiabas, 


a J. KIRKWOOD, Cnigago, Bi 
MN A ore 


uC 
i DUDLEY PSE ronan 
J.M. CREP OO & EMAN & B 


oe 
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PDS EXTRACT. 
: PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract 
Take no other. 


- eee 
‘Hear, for I will speak of excellent 
things.” * 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

FEMALE WEAKNESSES. It always relieves 
pain in the back and loins, fullness and press- 
ing pain in the head, nausea, vertigo. 

(N LEUCORRHGEA it has no equal. All kinds of 
ulcerations to which ladies are Mc yae are 
promptly foaca,<* — details in book accom- 


PILES “blind at or bleeding—meet mpt relief 
and ry cure. Nocase, pee Kany Geeaie or 

obstinate, can long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE. VEINS. It is the omy sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has ro equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds ¥ lives when all 
other remedies failed to arres esting from 

nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Ne algia and 
bem to wt a are all alike relieved, and 

Twp b cured. 

PHYSICI $ of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 

tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, anaes of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chap 
ands, Fe Face, and indeed all pon of 
skin 

TOILET UsE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting ;_heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
ye while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 


HN WANAMAKPRAC® 
ous FN Se eaMNG. 





TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract, No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is ‘used by all the 1 Livery 


Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It =: 9 equal for mame 
Harness or Saddle 
a Swellings, Sater pen eed 
Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Cals, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it noua Refuse all 
other Pieeiche wan of azel. This is 
the only article used by Ph jaaieen, and in the 
hoapitale of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT CO > 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES. 





PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, $3, 
#, and @%. Ladies’, gentiemen’s, and children’s 
Boots and Shoes. 


The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than an other house. Ordered work, hand- 
some and easy fits, a a ity. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card 

BROOKS. 1196 Micaaweiy, cor. 29th Street. 


y ER’S AMERICA ¥ 
PECK & SNYD oe ree CAN CLUB 











The best Skate in the world. An a canatat Centen- 
nial gift. Enclose a for descriptive circular, = 
7 © PECK & YvER, ’f’s, 126 Nassa 


BARSTOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


ow ‘ae Tene ahee tne o the A agg 

The Most Perfect 
Heating Apparatus 
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